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THE 

AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 



The wish has been expressed to me from different quar- 
- ters, and particularly by several respectable schoolmasters, to 
see the essential results of my lai^er work on Latin Syn- 
onymes and Etymologies, compressed into a Hand-book, 
Although within the twelve years since I began to work at 
the long-n^lected study of Latin Synonymes, the market 
has been almost glutted with works of the same sort, in the 
form of Iiand-books, by Habicht, Ramshom, Jentzen, and 
Schmalfeld, I have not, on that account, the least hesitation 
in complying with the wish expressed to me, by publishing 
the present Abridgment ; for, i^^^sexting that my method 
and the arrangement of m vj-$^3:(j^ri9!^ . ^e totally distinct 
from what have been adupteilp'ftlil^, deserving authors, I 
trust that I am neither extoHsi^-^y^d^f, nor under-rating 
them. The Abridgment wiiich-'i ftcl'c submit to the Pubhc 
contains, I hope, all that is essential in my la^^ work ; — to 
effect which object I have omitted certain things of leas direct 
importance; namely, — 

First, — All etymological deductions. Not wishing, how- 
ever, entirely to renounce my principle of associating the 
etymology with the synonyme, I have inserted it between 
parentheses, whenever it was not either so obvious as to make 
the insertion mmecessary, or so far-fetched as to make the 
etymolt^ doubtful. Many instances of this sort will and 
must, especially to him who is not conversant with etymo- 
logical researches, appear singularly uncouth ; but it would 

A3 
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have led me to far too refer, in every instance, to the principles 
established in the Treatise on the Formation of Latin Words, 
which I have subjoined to my larger work as a Supplement. 
I must, therefore, entreat those readers and critics into whose 
hands my Treatise has not fallen, to ignore (if I may use a 
law term) the words included between parentheses, or to sus- 
pend their verdict concerning them. 

Secondly, — I have omitted all parallel passages, and such 
as have an affinity with each other, without possessing any 
stringent force as proofs. On the other hand, I have given at 
length those passages in the classics in which the ancients, in 
the course of speech, and not by means of grammatical re- 
flections, have introduced synonymes in contrast with each 
other, and thus taught their differences; and where such 
passages were wanting, I have frequently brought into juxta- 
position several passages from one and the same author, in 
which he seems to have indicated some peculiar force in a 
particular expression. 

Thirdly, — I have omitted all critical and exegetical discus- 
sions. The more scientific form of my larger work not only 
afforded me the opportunity, bjut imposed the obligation of 
entering upon such discussions ; but in the present Abridg- 
ment I have thought it best, except in a very few cases, to 
omit them altogether. 

Fourthly, — I have omitted all detail in the treatment of the 
Greek synonymes. Nevertheless, I have thought it of essen- 
tial importance to search for the nearest corresponding ex- 
pressions, both in the Greek and German languages, and place 
them by the side of the Latin synonyme ; and at the same 
time to ascertain, and make intuitive, as it were, the precise 
meaning and extent of the Latin expression, by the intro- 
duction of such words as are strictly in opposition to it. 

Fifthly, — I have omitted the views of other writers on 
synonymes. In my larger work I introduced, often only 
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as literary curiosities, distinctions derived from the Latin 
grammarians, Varro, Cicero, Agraetius, Pseudo-fronto, and 
Pseudo-palaemon ; and I also quoted, whether agreeing with 
or differing from me, the modem writers on synonymes, 
Popma, Hill, Dumesnil, Smitson, Habicht, Ramshom, Jen- 
tzen, and others. Instead of which I must here content 
myself with merely referring to such quotations as are con- 
tained in my larger work ; and have therefore added, at the 
end of each article, the volume and page of that work in 
which these quotations are to be found. 

Sixthly, — I have omitted such synonymes as are of very- 
rare occurrence, and distinguished from each other by a very 
slight difference. In my larger work I have treated as syno- 
nymes many expressions, ava^ cc/oij/ilva, that occur but once, 
and whose differences, on that very account, cannot be de- 
duced from the general usage of the language, but can merely 
be guessed at from etjrmology and other sources. Such ex- 
pressions are of no importance with reference to the object of 
this Hand-book. The same may be said of many synonymes 
which can be distinguished, as it were, only by a microscope. 
Such synonymes are found throughout my larger work in 
great numbers, and have drawn upon me the reproach of 
" hair-splitting.^' The fact I must acknowledge, but cannot 
admit it to be a reproach ; for surely it is the proper vocation 
of a scientific writer on synonymes, not so much to distin- 
guish words that merely resemble each other in meaning, as 
those that are apparently equivalent. The greater their appa- 
rent equivalence, the more difficult is it to grasp their essen- 
tial difference, and the more indispensable the aid of a guide 
to synonymes. If, therefore, it be admitted, that words iden- 
tical in meaning do not exist, and that it is morally impossible, 
if I may use the expression, that they should exist, the only 
questions are, whether, in such cases, it is worth while to 
search out their differences, and whether it is possible to find 
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them out; Science will answer the first question^ without 
hesitation^ in the affirmative ; and with respect to the second, 
there can at least be no presumption in making the attempt. 
A distinction is soon obtained when several words are con* 
trasted with the word under consideration $ and if these con* 
trasted words are also synonymous with each other, it must 
follow, that the affinit j of the several words in meaning is 
so close, as to permit their interchange, as synonymes, under 
all circumstances. Their differences are altogether unim- 
portant with reference to speaking and writing, but highly 
important as far as the intimate and more refined knowledge 
of the language itself is concerned* It is on this account 
that hair-splitting is allowable* Can there be a doubt that a 
distinction will be slight in proportion as it has its origin in 
the individual feelings of those by whom a language is used ? 
Such distinctions in synonymes are, consequently, most felt 
in oAe's native language ; it is only necessary that the feelings 
fa .hich O^ZZ^ origin^A^Ud L U ,^Z 
unformed* In the introduction to the fourth part of my work 
I have evinced, I hope, sufficient liberality and tolerance with 
regard to the obligation of conforming to these hair-breadth 
distinctions, and selecting one's expressions accordingly* So 
much in justification of those reprobated hair-splittings; 
those discoveries of atoms, or, as my deceased fiiend Bremi 
expressed it, keen discernment of atoms, which in my larger 
work, more devoted to science than to instruction, found their 
proper place ; but in the present Hand-book, intended for the 
use of schools, especially in the art of writing Latin, my 
predilection for such nice distinctions would be sadly out o{ 
place* Distinctions of that sort I have, therefore, for the 
most part omitted, but not with the intention of silently re- 
tracting them* 

I here submit a few observations to the notice of school- 
masters* For the purposes of instruction, synonymes may be 
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divided into three classes; the 'first embraces those which the 
scholar cannot too quickly learn to distinguish, because their 
affinity is merely apparent, arising from their being translated 
by the same word in the mother-tongue ; for instance, liberi 
and iftfanies ; animal and bestia; Juerere scad pendere ; mumere 
and adimere ; hosHs and immicus. The interchange of such 
synonymes may be counted a blunder of the same sort as 
that which is called a solecism. To the second class belong 
those synonymes which may be distinguished firom each other 
with ease and certainty, but which are, at the same time, so 
nearly related in meaning, that the ancients themselves use 
them, without hesitation, as interchangeable; for instance, 
lascivus and petulans; parere and obedire; ater and mger; 
incipere and inckoare ; mederi and sanare ; vacuus and inanis ; 
spemere and cantemnere ; tranquiUus and qmetus. As long as 
the scholar has to contend with the elements of grammar, the 
teacher may leave him in the erroneous opinion, that these 
expressions have exactly the same meaning; but, when fiir* 
ther advanced, he must be taught to distinguish them, partly 
in order to accustom him to that propriety of expression, 
which is necessary in writii^ Latin ; partly, without reference 
to composition, as a very useful mental exercise* In the 
third class I rank those words whose differences are not to be 
ascertained without trouble, and cannot be deduced with full 
evidence from the old authors, and which, probably, were but 
dimly discerned even by the ancients themselves ; for instance, 
lira and sulcus ; reams and Umsa ; pasfne and prope ; etiam and 
quogue; recordari and reminisci; hetms and sinister; velax 
and pemix ; vesanus and vecors ; fatigatus and fessus; collis 
and clivus. Such distinctions are of little or no consequence 
in composition, except when it is necessary to use synony* 
mous terms in express opposition to each other ; for instance, 
mare and lacus, in opp. to amnis and fluvius; metus and spes, 
in^opp. to timor and fiducia : when such occasions occur, the 
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richness of a language in synonymes is available. A more 
scrupulous exactness in this respect would appear to me 
arrant pedantry, and necessarily obstruct the free movement 
oftheSTwriting. As a tlher, I should wkh that the 
synonymes of the first sort should be distinguished by boys 
in the elementary classes ; those of the second^ I would intro- 
duce into the higher classes^ and teach the scholar, when about 
fourteen, to observe their differences in the choice of expres- 
sions in composition ; I would also explain them in the inter- 
pretation of an author, but with moderation, as a spur to 
thinking, not as a clog in reading. Those of the third class 
I would never introduce, except in explaining such passages 
as render their introduction unavoidable ; for instance, when 
an author combines fiumina et amneSj I would explain their 
difference, to defend him fi-om the suspicion of tautology. 

I have consulted convenience of reference in interweaving 
the alphabetical index with the context. By this means any 
one can find at once the word of which he is in search, which 
a separate index would render impossible. 

These arrangements, combined with an almost studied 
precision of expression, have enabled me to reduce the six 
volumes of my larger work on Synonymes, (which fills, in- 
cluding the Supplement, more than one hundred and forty*' 
three sheets,) to this Abridgment, of about fifteen. The 
etymological part of my researches I reserve for a separate 
volume, of about the same size as the present, which will 
make its appearance as an Etymological Hand-book of the 
Latin language. 

May the present pubUcation, and that which I announce, 
meet with the same favourable and indulgent reception that 
has fallen to the share of my larger work with all its defects. 

Erlangen, Decemher, 1839. 
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A. 

Abdere^ see Celare. 

Abesse; Deesse; Deficere. 1. Abesse denotes ab- 
sence as a local relation, ^ to be away' from a place ; but deesse 
denotes an absence by which a thing is rendered incomplete, 
and means ^to fail/ ^to be wanting/ in opp. to esse and 
superesse. Cic. Brut. 80. Calidio hoc untim, si nihil utilitatis 
habebat, abfuit, si opus erat, defuit. 2. Deesse denotes a 
finished, deficere a commencing state. Cic. Verr. i. 11. Ve- 
rerer ne oratio deesset, ne vox viresque deficerent. (v. 339.) 

Abnuere, see Negare. 

Abolere {aTTokidm) means ^ to annul/ and by possibility to 
remove from the universe and cast into oblivion ; but delere 
{SioXtaai^ or SijXeTi;) * to destroy/ bring to nought, and make 
useless. 

Abominari; Exsecrari; Detestari. Abominari meaxis 
to recoil from, as of evil omen; and to avert a threatening 
evil by a ceremony, in opp. to omen accipere ; exsecrari means 
to curse, when one would exclude a guilty person from human 
society as devoted to the infernal gods, in opp. to blessing ; 
lastly, detestari [diaaaadai) means to curse, when one wishes 
to deprecate evil by an appeal to the gods against a person or 
thing, in opp. to praying in behalf of. 

b 
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Abscondere^ see Celare, 

Absolvere^ see Flnire. 

Abstinentia, see Modus, 

Abundare ; Redundare. Abundare denotes plenteous- 
ness in a good sense, as the symbol of full measure and afflu- 
ence, like TT^Qitivai ; redundare is used in a bad sense, as a 
symbol of over-abundance and luxury, like irtpuTtniuv. That 
which is abundans is ready for exigencies; that which is 
redundans is altogether superfluous and needless. 

Abunde, see Satis, 

Ac, see EL 

AccENDERE ; Incendere ; Inflammare ; COMBU- 
RERE ; Cremare. Accendere, incendere^ and inflammarey 
mean ' to set on fire :' accendere, from without, and at a single 
point, like avawTuvy incendere, from within, like iviaUiv^ 
inflammare, ^ to set on fire/ either from without or from within, 
but with bright flames, like ava0Xo7(^£cv ; comburere and ere- 
mare mean ' to bum up, or consume by fire ;' comburere, with 
a glowing heat, as the causative of ardere, like icaraicafciv; 
cremare, with bright flames, as the causative of fl>agrare, like 
TTifiTrpavai. Hence, mortui cremantur on a bright blazing 
funeral pile; vivi comburuntur, Cic. Fam. x. 82. Verr. i. 
33 and 38, in order to make the torture of that mode of 
dying felt the more. (iv. 250.) 

AccBPTus, see GratuB. 

Accidere; Evenire; Continobre; Obvenire; Ob- 
tinoere. Accidere and everdre denote both favourable and 
unfavourable occurrences; but the accidentia, unexpected, 
overtaking us by surprise ; the everdentia, expected, foreseen ; 
— cordingere, obvenire, obtingere, are generally confined to 
fortunate occurrences. The accidentia are fortuitous, the 
evenientia result from foregoing acts or circumstances ; the 
contingeniia are the favours of Fortune ; the obtingentia and 
obvenientia, the gifls of lot. Cic. Fam. vL 21. Timebam, 
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ne evenirent^ quae acciderunt : the word evefdreni has a refer- 
ence to his foresight^ the word acciderunt designates the actual 
out V of possible occurrences. See also Tac. H. iv. 19. and 
Sen. Ep. 119. Scies plura mala contingere nobis quam acci- 
dere. (v. 339.) 

AcciPERE^ see Sumere. 

AccitiE^ see Arcessere. 

AccusABE^ see Arguere. 

Acer ; Vehemens. Acer (oiicvc) denotes eagerness in a 
good sense^ as fire and energy, in opp. to frigidu8y like o^vc ; 
but vehemens (exo/icvoc) in a bad sense^ as heat and passion^ 
in opp. to lerds ; Cic. Or. ii. 49. 53. Uke <T^oBp6g. (iv. 450.) 

AcEBBus ; Amabus. Acerbus (from icap^ai) means a 
biting bitterness^ in opp. to mitisy like o^i^c; amarus^ a^ nau- 
seous bitterness^ in opp. to dvlcis, like TrtKp6g. Quintil. xi. 
8.169. Cic. Rep. iii. 8. Plin. H. N. xxvii. 9. Sen. Ir. i.4. 
(vi. 4.) 

AcEBVus ; CoNGBBiEs ; Stbues ; Cumulus. 1. Acenms 
and congeries mean ^ heaps ^ of homogeneous things collected 
and piled up in layers ; acervuSy with arrangement, and mostly 
in a conical shape, but congeries^ negligently, and altogether 
without regard to shape ; strues denotes that something new 
is produced, and a determinate form given, serving a particu- 
lar purpose ; Uke Orifitiv. Curt. viii. 7. 11. Passim acervos 
struesque accendebant ; meaning by acervos and strues, Spiles' 
of wood. 2. Cumulus (from dfc/i??) means strictly, not the 
heap itself, but the top, by which the heap is completed as a 
whole, like the key-stone, by which any thing first reaches its 
proper and complete height, almost like icopv^ii ; and it has 
this meaning particularly in cumulare^ which is like tcopu^ovv. 
Compare Liv. xxii. 59. Superstantes cumulis csesorum cor- 
porum, with Cannenses campos acervi Romanorum corporum 
tegunt : and xxiii. 5. Molibus ex humanorum corporum 
strue faciendis. (ii. 118.) 

B 2 
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AcHivi; AcHiEi; Achaius; Achaicus; Troius; Tro- 
icus. 1. Achivi are the Homeric Greeks, or ^Axaioi; Acfusi 
are either the inhabitants of Achaia, or, in the poets, the 
whole Greeks, as contemporaries of the Romans. Cic. Divin. 
i. 16. Cum Achivi coepissent inter se strepere. Compare this 
with Caecil. 20. Quod cum sibi Achaei patronum adoptarant. 
2. AcJiaius is the adj. of Achivus. Hor. Od. i. 15. 37. Virg. 
JEn. ii. 462 ; but Achaicus is the adj. of Achaeus. Cic. Att. 
i. 13. 3. Troius is the occasional adj. of the old heroic and 
Homeric Troja ; TroicuSy the usual adj. of the country Troas, 
without reference to the Trojan war. (v. 306.) 

AciEs; Acumen; Cacumbn; Mucro; Cuspis. 1. Acies 
is the sharpness of a line adapted for cutting ; acumen^ of a 
tip or point adapted for sticking. Figuratively, the acies 
mentis is shown in the keen sifting of what is confused, in 
clear perception ; the acumen mentis is the fathoming of that 
which is deeply hidden, in subtle discovery. 2. Acfwmen and 
cacumen mean a natural head or top ; acwmen^ of a cone, beak, 
and so forth ; cacwtnen^ particularly that of a mountain : mucro 
and cuspis mean an artificial head, for the purpose of piercing 
and wounding ; mucroy that of a sword, dagger, and so forth ; 
cuspiSy that of a spear, arrow, &c., like aixjj,ri. (vi. 5.) 

Acies, see Pugna. 

Acta, see Ripa^ 

Actor ; Comcedus ; Ludio ; Histrio. The generic 
term actor^ and the specific terms como&dus and tragceduSy de- 
note the player, as a respectable artist ; but ludioy Ivdiusy the 
player as a pantomimic artist, with the accessory notion of 
commonness ; lastly, histrio^ sometimes the player, sometimes 
the comic actor, but mostly with the accessory notion of 
buffoonery and boasting. Cic. Sext. 54. Ipse ille maxime 
ludius, non solum spectator, sed actor et acroama. Rose. 
Com. 10. Nemo ex pessimo histrione bonum comoedum fieri 
posse existimaret. Ep. ad Qu. Fr. i. a. E. Hortor ut tanquam 
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poetae boni et actores industrii solent, in extrema parte dili- 
gentissimus sis. Suet. Aug. 74. (v. 334.) 

Acumen, see Acies. 

Adamare, see Amare, 

Adesse ; Interesse ; Prjssentem esse. 1. Adesse 
means to be near a person or thing ; but interesse, to assist in 
a transaction. Cic. Verr. i. 40. Crimina ea, quae notiora 
sunt his qui adsunt, quam nobis .... De illo nihil dixit, in 
quo interfuit. 2. Adesse denotes generally the presence in a 
circle to which we belong ; prceserdem esse, absolute, audible 
and visible presence. When an expected guest is within our 
walls, adest ; he, who is in the same room with us, prtBsens 
est. (v. 337.) 

Adhuc ; Hactenus ; Hucusque. Adhuc refers to time, 
up to this moment ; hactenus and hucusque have a local refer- 
ence, up to this place, or this point. 

Adigere, see Cogere, Adimere, see Demere. 

Adipisci, see Invenire. Admirari, see Vereri, 

Admodum, see Perquam. Adolere, see Accendere, 

Adolescens, see Pver. Adorare, see Vereri. 

Adscendere, see Scandere. Adsolere, see Solere. 

Adspectus, Adspicere, see Videre. 

Adulari, see Assentiri. Aduncus, see Curvus. 

Advena, see Exterrms. Adventor, see Hospes. 

Adversarius ; Hostis ; Inimicus. 1. Adversarius is the 
generic term for every opposer, in the field, in politics, in a 
court of judicature, like avncn-arijc. Hostis (from cx^w) is 
^ the enemy ^ in the field, and war, opp. to pacatus, Cic. Rep. 
ii. 3. Sen. Q. N. vi. 7. like TroXifxiog ; inimicus^ ^ an enemy ^ 
in heart, opp. to amicus, like l^^poc. Cic. Man. 10. Pom- 
peius saepius cum hoste conflixit, quam quisquam cum inimico 
concertavit. Phil. xi. 1. Verr. i. 15. Curt. vii. 10. Liv. xxii. 
39. Nescio an infestior hie adversarius, quam ille hostis ma- 
neat. 2. Hostilis and inimicus denote states of hatred become 
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habitual qualities; infestus and infensus only as temporary 
states ; infestus {dvamraaTog ?) applies to a quiescent state of 
aversion, like disaffected, unkind, and thus it is applied to 
inanimate things that threaten hostility ; infensus (from wivOog) 
denotes a passionate state of mind, like enraged, and is there- 
fore appUcable to persons only. Tac. Ann. xv. 28. Non 
infensum, nedum hostiU odio Corbulonis nomen habebatur. 
Cic. Yerr. iii. 24. SalL Cat. 19. Sen. N. Q. iii. pr. Animus 
luxuriae non adversus tantum, sed et infestus. Liv. ii. 20. 
Tarquinium infesto spiculo petit; Tarquinius infenso cessit 
hosti. (iv. 393.) 

Advocatus ; Causidicus. Advocatus means in the wri- 
ters of the silver age ^ a counsel ^ in relation to his services 
and to his client, as his firiend and assistant ; catisidicuSf in 
relation to his station and profession, often with the con- 
temptuous accessory notion of his being a hireling, (vi. 8.) 

i£DE8, see Templum, 

iEoiFiciuM ; DoMUs ; ^Edes ; Familia. 1. JEdificium 
is the generic term for buildings of all sorts, like olKoS6firifia ; 
damtis, and iedes, (Bdmmy mean ^ a dwelling-house ;^ domus^ as 
the residence and home of a family; (Bdes (a!0aj, aSovfjii)j as 
composed of several apartments, like So/uoi» SwfioTa. Virg. 
6. ii. 461. Ingentem foribus domus alta superbis mane salu- 
tantum totis vomit aedibus undam. (vi. 8.) 2. Domus denotes 
^ a family' in the patriarchal sense, as a separate society, of 
which the individuals are mutually connected ; famUia^ in a 
poUtical sense, as part of a gens, civitas,or populus. (v. 301.) 

JSger ; iEoROTUs ; Mobbidus; Morbus; Valetudo; 
Invaletudo. 1. JEger is the generic term for every sort of 
illness and uneasiness, whether mental or physical ; agrotus 
and morbidus indicate bodily illness : agrotus is applied par- 
ticularly to men ; morbidus^ to brutes : the ager feels himself 
ill ; the agrotus and morbidus actually are so. 2. Morbus and 
valetudo denote an actual illness; morbus^ objectively, that 
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which attacks men ; valetudo, subjectively^ the state of the 
sick^ though this distinction was introduced by writers of 
the silver age ; invaletudo means only an indisposition, (iv. 
172.) 
iEoRE^ see Fw?. -^gritudo, see Oura. 

iEGROTUs, see JEger. JEmulatio, see Imitatio, 

iSQUALiS; see jEqutts. ^Equor^ see Mare, 

^Equus; Par; iEQUALis; Parilis; Compar; Impar; 
DisPAR. 1. JEquum (from cckcXoc) is that of which the com- 
ponent parts are alike^ in opp. to variuSy Cic. Verr. v. 49 ; par 
(from welpto) is that which is alike to some other thing, and 
composed of the same material with it, in opp. to superior 
and inferior. Cic. Brut. 59, 215. Orat. ii. 52, 209. 39, 166. 
In aequo marte, is where the battle between two parties is 
considered as a whole ; in pari marte, is where the fortune of 
one party is set against that of the other. 2. Par denotes 
similarity with respect to greatness, power, and value, or 
equality and proportion with regard to number, like Xaog; 
(Bqualis refers to interior qualities, like 8fioiog. The par is 
considered as in a state of activity, or, at least, as determined 
and prepared to measure himself with his match in contest ; 
the (equaliSj in a state of rest, and claiming merely comparison 
and equality as to rank. The paria are placed in opposition 
to each, as rivals in the contest for pre-eminence ; the (Bqualia 
are considered as related to each other, in consequence of 
their common qualities and sympathies. Hence pariter means, 
in the same degree, iaa\ aqtuiliter^ in the same manner, 
ijuiotoyg, 6fnog. Veil. Pat. ii. 124. 3. Par denotes quite Uke, 
parilisy nearly like, as a middle step between par and similis. 
4. Par expresses equal to another ; compar, mutually equal, 
like finitimi and confines^ iyyvg and avviyyvg. 5. Impar 
denotes inequality as to quantity, either arithmetically with 
regard to number, or it involves a relative inferiority as to 
strength ; dispar refers to quality, without distinguishing on 
which side of the comparison the advantage lies. (iv. 77.) 
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^Equus ; Planus ; Campus. 1. JEquum (from ecKeXoc) 
denotes that which is flat, an horizontal flatness, in opposition 
to that which rises or sinks, to superior^ inferior^ and acclivis, 
Cic. Fam. iii. 8. Orat. iii. 6. Tac. Agr. 35. Hist. iv. 23 ; pla- 
num (from TrXa^) denotes ^ evenness/ in opp. to unevenness, 
to montostiSy saxosus. Cic. Part. 10. Quintil. v. 10, 37. 21. 
Hence, figuratively, cequum denotes ^ justice,^ as injustice may 
be considered as beginning when one part is raised above 
another ; in the same way planum denotes clearness and dis- 
tinctness, where nothing rises to interrupt the view. 2. 
JEquor and planities denote a flat surface with regard to its 
form ; campuSy with regard to its position, as low-lands in opp. 
to high-lands, (iv. 71.) 

JEquus animus, see Satis habere, 
Aer, see Anima. 

^Erarium; Fiscus. Ovarium is * the pubUc treasury ;' 
fiscusy (from TriOog, TrtOaKvriy) ^ the imperial treasury.^ Tac. 
Ann. vi. 2. Bona Sejani ablata aerario, ut in fiscum cogeren- 
tur ; tanquam referret ! (vi. 10.) 

JErumna, see Labor. iEsTiMARB, see Censere. 

iEsTUARE, see Calere. JEternus, see Continuus, 

Affari, see AlloquL Affatim, see Satis, 

Affinis, see Necessarius. Affirmare, see Dicere. 
Ager, see Rtts and Villa. 

Agere ; Facere ; Gerere ; Opus ; Factum ; Age ; 
I NUNC ; Degere. 1. Affere {ayeiv) has an effect that exists 
in time only, like to do ; facere^ an effect that exists in space 
also, as to make. The acta are past as soon as the affens 
ceases, and remain invisible in the memory; the facta cannot 
properly be said to exist till the faciens ceases. Quintil. ii. 18. 
The agens is generally supposed to be in a state of activity ; 
the facienSy in a state of productive activity. 2. Affere means 
^ to do ' something for one's own interest ; fferere {dyelpeiv), 
for the interest of another, to execute a commission. Cic. 
Verr. i. 38. Quae etiamsi voluntate Dolabellae fiebant, per 
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Istum tamen omnia gerebantur. 3. Optis is the result of 
facere, as the work, ipyov ; factum is the result of agere, as 
the transaction ; res gesta are deeds, Trpd^ng ; acta are only 
political enactments. Cic. Att. xiv. 17. Multa de facto ac de'' 
re gesta ; the former by the exertions of Amatius, the latter 
by his own wise and spirited animadversions through Dola- 
bella. 4. Age, agedum^ is an earnest exhortation, as ' On, on !' 
I nunc is an ironical exhortation, as ^ Go to !^ 5. Agere means 
to be active, and in the midst of business ; degere, to live 
somewhere in a state of rest, in voluntary or involuntary 
inactivity. Tac. Ann. xv. 74.* Deum honor principi non ante 
habetur, quam agere inter homines desierit, compared with 
iv. 54. Certus procul urbe degere. (v. 327.) 

Agere ferre, see Vastare, 

Agger; Vallum. Agger (from laaycfpw) is a single 
line, like a dam ; vallum (aXic?)) is a Une which helps to enclose 
a space. Agger may serve in a warfare as the outwork of a 
fortification; vallum always belongs to a fortress, camp, or 
entrenched place. 

Agmen, see Caterva. 

Agrestis, see Rtts. 

Aio, see Dicere. 

Ala ; Penna ; Pluma ; Pinna. 1. Ala (from e^^w, ve- 
here) denotes *the wing,' as a joint, like TrrlpuS; penna (ttI- 
T€ff0a£), with reference to its feathers, like Trrepov. Plant. 
Poen. iv. 2. 48. Meae alae pennas non habent. 2. Penna de- 
notes the larger and harder feathers ; pluma^ the smaller and 
softer feathers, which serve as a clothing to the body of the 
bird, like irrikov. Sen. Ep. 42. Meministi, cum quendam 
affirmares esse in tua potestate, dixisse me volaticum esse ac 
levem, et te non pedem ejus tenere, sed pennam. Mentitus 
sum ; pluma tenebatur, quam remisit et fugit. Cic. N. D. ii. 
47. 121. 3. Penna denotes the whole, consisting of quill and 
feathers ; pinna^ the feather only, in opp. to the quill, (v. 204.) 

c 
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Alacer^ see Gaudere. 

Alapa ; CoLAPHUS. Alapa (Goth, to/a, * the flat hand/) 
denotes a blow with the flat hand on the face, as a gentle 
punishment, like a slap on the cheek, or box on the ear; 
colaphm (koXq^oc) ^ a blow on the head with the clenched fist^ 
betokening anger and rage, like a cufi^, a thump, (vi. 14.) 

Albus; Candidus; Albidus. 1, Albm (dX^oc) denotes 
^ white,^ as far as it is in general a negation of all colour, as 
that which is colourless; candidtis (from ^avOoc)^ as being 
itself a positive colour, and, as such, the purest and brightest, 
near which all other colours have a shade of darkness and 
duskiness, as a fine brilliant white. Album, opposed to ater, 
approaches, Uke Xcvkov, to yellowish ; candidum, opposed to 
niffevy approaches, like dpyov, to bluish. Alba cutis is the 
skin of the sick and dropsical ; Candida, that of the fair girl. 
Figuratively, albor is the symbol of good fortune and joy; 
candor, of purity of mind and innocence. 2. Albus denotes 
^ white f albidus, only ^ whitish.' (iii. 193.) 

Alere ; NuTRiRE ; Nutricare. Alere (from aXOoi) de* 
notes nourishment, as conducive to development and growth ; 
nutrire and nutricare, only as it prolongs and secures exist- 
ence. Or, alimenta adjuvant, nutrimenta sustentant. Cic. 
N. D. ii. 63. Neque ali neque sustentari. Nvirire involves a 
general notion ; nviricare is usually applied more particularly 
to brutes, (ii. 99.) 

Aloere, Algidus, see Prigere, 

Alienigena, see Extemtis. 

Alimenta; Penus; Cibus; Esca ; Edulia ; Cibare ; 
Pascere. 1. Alimenta and penus are victuals in general, 
meat and drink ; alimenta, mostly with reference to the wants 
of an individual ; pemts, to the wants of a whole family. Cibus 
and esca denote ^ food,' in opposition to drink. Cic. Fin. i. 11. 
and ii. 28. Cibus (from ys^oi, to chew), natural food, as a means 
of nourishment ; esca (from iSw), ^ the food' that is artificially 
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prepared as a dish. Hence cibus denotes the food of brutes 
also ; but esca^ only a bait^ prepared as it were like a disb^ and 
set before them. Cic. N. D. ii. 47. Animalia cibum partim 
dentibus capessunt : compare this with ii. 23. Dii nee escis 
nee potionibus vescuntur. 2. Cibaria are the most general 
and usual sorts of food ; edidia are savoury and select sorts of 
food. Suet. Tib. 46. Comites nunquam salario^ cibariis tan- 
tum sustentavit ; compare with Cal. 40. Pro eduliis certum 
statumque exigebatur. 3. Cibare means to feed with one's 
hand, as nurses, &c. ; pascere (from TafTaaOai), only to give 
out food, as a feeder or master. Suet. Tib. 72. Draconem 
manu sua cibaturus ; compare with Vesp. 18. Sineret se ple- 
beculam pascere. (v. 192.) 

AiiiQUANDO, see Nonnunquam. 

AiiiTES, see Volucres, 

AiiiiOQUi ; AppEiiiiARE ; Affari. AUoqtd denotes ac- 
costing, as addressing the first word, a salutation, and so forth, 
to a person with whom one is not unacquainted; appeUare (firom 
an old Gothic substantive, spellan), when one wishes to draw 
a person into conversation, and direct to him serious, or, at any 
rate, not insignificant words ; affari denotes accosting in a 
pathetic manner, through peculiar firiendliness or solemnity. 
Cic.Cluent.^61. Quum nemorecipere tecto, nemo audire, nemo 
alloqui, nemo respicere vellet: compare with Phil. xiii. 2. 
Salutabunt benigne, comiter appellabunt unumquemque nos- 
trum ; and Brut. 3. Salutatio libri, quo me hie affiitus quasi 
jacentem excitavit. (v. 107.) 

AiiSus, see Frigere. 

AiiTERCATio, see Disceptatio. 

AiiTus ; Editus ; Procerus ; Arduus ; Celsus ; Ex- 
CEiiSUS; SuBiiiMis. 1. Atttis denotes, as a general expres- 
sion, height or depth, as mathematical dimensions, in opp. to 
length and breadth, and, consequently, height, in opp. f;o 
kumUiSy Cic. Tusc. v. 13. 24. Orat. 57. N. D. ii. 47, like 
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iiptiXoc * edUus denotes height, in opp. to planus, Tac Ann. 
XV. 38 : lastly, procerus denotes height or length, in reference 
to growth. The attiiudo has no bulk and no boundary ; the 
editum has the bulk of a hill ; the proceritas has the bulk of 
a tree, or of the human figure, and so forth. 2. Alius, e£tus, 
and procerus, denote height merely in relation to space ; 
arduus means height, which is at the same time steep and 
inaccessible ; thence, figuratively, ^ difficult, impossible ;' eel- 
sus, height, that thrusts itself out, and stretches upwards; 
thence, figuratively, ^ proud f excelsus and preecelsus, what 
overtops something that is itself high, hence ' pre-eminent ;' 
sublimis, what is on high without touching the ground, soar- 
ing in the air, like fierewpog; thence, figuratively, 'grand,' 
of an elevated nature, (ii. 99.) 

Amans, Amator, see Amicus, 

Amare, see DUigere. 

Ambiguus, see Dubius. 

Ambire ; CiRCUMiRE. drcumire denotes motion in any 
circular form, but on the boundaries of a space, so as to go 
round it; ambire denotes going hither and thither in zig-zag, 
or going about. Plin. Ep. ii. 9. Ambio domos, stationesque 
drcumeo : and Cic. Att. xiv. 21. Antonium circumire veter&- 
nos, ut acta Caesaris sancirent ; that is. He made in his can- 
vassing the round, firom first to last ; — stronger than ambire, 
which would only express his canvassing, and addressing the 
veterans in general. 

Ambo, see Uterque. 

Ambulare ; Spatiari ; Deambulare ; Inambulare ; 
Obambulare. 1. Ambulare (from ambire) denotes taking a 
walk as a leisurely motion, like going up and down, in opp. 
both to stare and cubare, and also to currere and salire ; Plaut. 
Bacch. iv. 8, 56. Plin. Ep. ix. 36. Cic. Fat. 5. Fin. v. 17. 
Sen. Ep. 113. Gell. ii. 9. Sen. Ir. ii. 35. Plin. H. N. x. 38: 
spatiari denotes motion in open space, as to walk out, in opp. 
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to the confinement which a room imposes. 2. Deambulare 
denotes going up and down till one is tired; inambulare, 
within a bounded space ; obambulare^ to a fixed pointy or with 
a person walking with us. (iii. 48.) 

Amens; Dembns ; Insanus ; Vesanus; Excors; Ye* 
OCRS ;. Furor; Delirium; Rabies; Cerritus; Lym- 
PHATus. 1. Amentia shows itself negatively and passively; 
dementia^ positively ilnd energetically. The amens is without 
reason^ and either acts not at all^ or acts without reason^ like 
the idiot, a^poiv ; the demem^ while he fancies that he is doing 
right, acts in direct opposition to reason, like the madman, 
7rapa<ppiM)v, Hence, amens metu, terrore; demens scelere, 
discordia, &c. 2. Insanus has a sense of privation ; vesanus, 
of perversion. The insanus in his passion oversteps the 
measure and bounds of right, and gives one the impression of 
a guilty person ; the vesantis, in his delusion, wanders from 
the right path, follows a false object, and gives one the 
impression of an unfortunate person. 3. Excors means of 
weak understanding in general, without the ability of reflect- 
ing and examining, in opp. to cordatus ; vecors means, of a 
perverted understanding, without the ability of reflecting 
calmly, from the mind being taken up with one fixed idea. 

4. Furor (fervere) denotes mental irritation, ecstasy, as raging, 
fiaviKog ; delirium (Xvipctv), a physical and childish remission 
of the mental faculties ; rabies {paPawuv, apajSoc)* a half- 
moral condition of a passionate insanity, as fi:*antic, Xitrtra, 
The fitribundus forgets the bounds of sense, the delirus bab- 
bles nonsense, the rabidus will bite and injure when he can. 

5. Cerritus and lymphattis betoken frenzy, as a demoniacal 
state, as possessed, cerritus or ceritus^ by Ceres, lymphatttSy by 
the nymphs ; they may also be considered as derived from 
KopvZay mucus narium, and from AI/li^oc^ mucus, as symbols 
of stupidity, (v. 89.) 

Amictus, Amiculum, see Vestis, 
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Amicus ; Amans ; Amator. Amictis involves the notion 
of reciprocity, but means only a sincere and calm affection, 
like 0^Xoc ; amans and amator denote a more glowing affec- 
tion, but do not imply reciprocity ; amans denotes this affec- 
tion as a temporary state ; amator as an habitual feeling, like 
€pa<n"fig. Cic. Verr. v. 63. Alba tunc antiquissimus non 
solum amicus, verum etiam amator. Tusc. iv. 12. Inter ebri- 
ositatem et ebrietatem interest, aliudque est amatorem esse, 
aliud amantem. (iv. 102.) 

Amicus, see Sodus. 

Amittebe; Perdebb; Jactuba. 1. Amittere means, 
to lose something, so that it ceases to be in our possession, 
like a7ro)3aA£tv, opp. to retmerSy Cic. Rep. v. 1. Sext. 47. 
Suet. Tib. 16. Ter. Phorm. iii. 2, 22 ; perdere means, to lose 
something, so that it is destroyed, and rendered useless, like 
^loXiaaiy opp. to servare. Plant. Rud. iv. 4, 120. Ter. Ad. ii. 
2, 32. Sen. Contr. iii. 21. — ^Tac. Ann. ii. 25. Perdita classe, 
amissis armis. 2. Amissio is an involuntary, yacft^ra, a volun- 
tary, loss, which a person undergoes, a sacrifice that is made 
to avoid a greater loss, after the example of the master of a 
ship, who throws the freight overboard, to save his ship and 
his life. Plin. Ep. i. 12. Jacturam gravissimam feci, si jac- 
tura dicenda est tanti viri amissio. (iii. 289.) 

Amittebe, see Mittere, ^ 

Amnis, see Flwms. 

Amor, see Diligere, 

Amplecti; CoMPiiECTi. AmpUcti denotes embracing, 
often with one arm only, as a sign of calm affection and pro- 
tection ; complectiy clasping and surrounding with both arms, 
as a sign of passionate love, or familiar confidence. Amplecti 
means, figuratively, to lay hold of something, in opp. to 
slighting and disdaining; complectiy to take fully in one's 
grasp, in opp. to a half and superficial possession, (v. 281.) 

Amplus, see Magnus. 
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Anceps^ see DuMus. Ancilla^ see Servus, 

Angor, see Cura. Anguis, see Bepere. 

Angustus ; Arctus ; Dbnsus ; Spissus. !• Angustiis 
and arctiLS relate to space itself, and to the proximity of its 
enclosing limits; densus and spissuSj to things existing in 
space, and to their proximity to one another. 2. The angfm^ 
turn (lyyvoToc) is bounded only by lines, and forms mostly a 
small oblong, opp. to latu8j Cic. Att, iv. 29, like crrcvoc ; the 
arctum (from arcere^ upyu)) is fenced in by lists, walls, or 
mounds, and forms mostly a square or circle, and so forth, 
close, in opp. to IcuvuSy Cic. Orat. 25, like orcvoiTroc- The clavus 
angustus can therefore never be arctus. Mel. iii. 2, 8. Rhe- 
nus ad dextram primo angustus, et sui similis, post ingens 
lacus Flevo dicitur .... fitque iterum arctior, iterumque 
fluvius emittitur ; in which passage the banks of the Rhine 
are considered only as lines, or as walls. 3. Denms (from 
aSiv Jc ? or 0a/Lia ?) denotes objects only as pressed near to one 
another, and without distinguishable gaps, in opp. to raruSi 
like ^acfvq and dafiuoQ : spissuSy as pressed close to one an^ 
other, and without any spaces between, in opp. to solutnSy loose, 
like nvKvog and avxvog. By densus is principally meant the 
rich abundance of objects, which have necessarily not room 
enough to receive, and keep them far asunder ; by spissus j the 
want of empty space, from all the spaces between objects 
being filled up, owing to their being crowded together, (iv. 
431.) 

Anima; Abr; Aura; Spiritus; Sublime. Anima 
and aer denote ^air' as an element, like aijp, and anima (avc- 
)uoc), in opp. to terra^ mare, ignis; but aer, a learned term 
{arjpj from act^co?) in opp. to ather) aura and spiritus denote 
'air,* when put in motion; aura (avpa, from ditrai^ or from 
astpai), the gently waving and fanning air; spiritus^ the gush* 
ing and boisterous air, which takes away the breath, like 
7rv£v/Lia ; lastly, sublime (from sublevare ?), the air that hovers 
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over US, simply in a< local relation, in opp. to humus, like 
fxerapmovy fjLtrivjpov. (v. 92.) 

Anima; Animus; Mens. 1. ^mma denotes ^the soul/ 
physiologically, as the principle of animal life, in men and 
brutes, that ceases with the breath, like ^pvxn ' animus (ave- 
fxog)y psychologically and ethically, as the principle of moral 
personality, that ceases with the will, like Ovfiog. The souls 
of the departed also are called, in a mythological point of 
view, anmuBy as shades; but, in a metaphysical point of 
view, animi, as spirits. Anima is a part of bodily existence ; 
animus, in direct opposition to the body. Sen. Ep. 4. Di£S- 
cile est animum perducere ad contemtionem animae: and 
58. Juven. xv. 148. Principio indulsit communis conditor illis 
tantum animas, nobis animum quoque. 2. Animus denotes 
also the human soul, as including all its faculties, and is dis- 
tinguished from mem {fiivog, fxavOavto), the thinking faculty, 
as a whole from one of its parts. Cic. Rep. ii. 40. Ea quae 
latet in animis hominum, quaeque pars animi mens vocatur. 
Lucr. iii. 615. iv. 758. Catull. 65, 8. Plant. Cist. iii. 1, 6. As 
in practical life the energy of the soul is displayed in the 
faculty of voUtion, so animus itself stands for a part of the 
soul, namely, feeling and energy of will in co-ordinate relation 
to m^ens, the intellect or understanding. Tac. H. i. 84. Quem 
nobis animum, quas mentes imprecentur. Ter. Andr. i. 1, 
137. Mala mens, mains animus. And, lastly, so far as thought 
precedes the will, and the will itself, or determination, stands 
as mediator between thought and action, in the same way as 
the body is the servant of the will, so mens is related to animus, 
as a whole to its part. Cic. Tusc. iii. 5. Mens, cui regnum 
totius animi a natura tributum est. Liv. xxxvii. 45. (v. 94.) 

Animadvertere ; Notare. Animadvertere means, to 
observe mentally, and take notice of; but notare, to make 
distinguishable by a mark. (vi. 20.) 

Animal ; Animans ; Bellua ; Bestia ; P]e:cus ; Fera. 
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1. Animal and ammans are the animal as a living beings 
including man ; animal^ with reference to his natiu*e^ accord- 
ing to which he belongs to the class of living animals^ in opp. 
' to inanimuSy like Z^toov ; animans^ with reference to his state, 
as living and breathing, in opp. to exanimus; belltia^ bestia, 
and pecuSy as irrational beings, in opp. to man, and bellua and 
pecusy with intellectual reference, as devoid of reason, in pecu- 
culiar opp. to homo, Cic. N. D. ii. 11 ; beatia and fera, with 
moral reference, as wild, and hostile to man. 2. Bellua (from 
/3Aa^ denotes, particularly, a great unwieldy animal, as the 
elephant, whale, principally sea-monsters ; pecus, a domestic 
animal, particularly the tame, as a bullock, sheep, in opp. to 
the wild ; bestia, a destructive animal, particularly those that 
are ravenous, as the tiger, woli^ &c. in opp. to birds, Justin, 
ii. 14, Uke Oiiptov ; fera {i^ripeg), a wild animal of the wood, as 
the stag, wolf, tiger, in opp. to domestic animals. Curt. ix. 
10. Indi maritimi ferarum pellibus tecti piscibus sole duratis, 
et majorum quoque belluarum, quos fluctus ejecit, carne ves- 
cuntur. And Tac. G. 17. (iv. 291.) 

Annales; Historic. Annalea mean a comprehensive 
historical work, principally and especially a history of former 
ages, composed from documents, like Livy and Tacitus ; his- 
toruBy particularly a work on the history of the times in which 
the author himself has lived, as Sallust and Tacitus. 

Antiquus ; Priscus ; Vetus ; Vetustus ; Vbternus ; 
Pristinus. 1. Antiqtmm and priscum denote the age that 
formerly existed, and is now no more, in opp. to novum, like 
TraXatoc 5 vetus and vetustum (from iroq), what existed long 
since, and has no longer any share in the disadvantages or 
advantages of youth, in opp. to recens, like ylpoiv, yepaiog^ 
yepovaiog. Hence antiqutts homo is a man who existed in 
ancient times ; vetm, an old man. Antiqui scriptores means 
the classics, inasmuch as the age in which they flourished 
has long been past; veteres, inasmuch as 2000 years have 
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elapsed since they lived and wrote, Cic. Verr. i. 21. Vereor 
ne haec nimis antiqua et jam obsoleta videantur: compare 
with Orat. 1, 87. Ut illi vetus atque usitata exceptio daretur. 
2. Vettts refers only to length of time, and denotes age, some- 
times as a subject of praise, sometimes as a reproach ; vetm- 
ttts refers to the superiority of age, inasmuch as that which is 
of long standing is at the same time stronger, more worthy of 
honour, more approved of, than that which is new, in opp. to 
nomcius ; lastly, veterrms refers to the disadvantages of age, 
inasmuch as, after many years' use, a thing becomes worn 
out, or, through long existence, weak and spiritless. More- 

■ 

over, veterrms^ in the writers of the golden age, is only admitted 
as a substantive, vetemum^ as lethargy ; vetus regularly sup- 
pUes its place, and denotes more frequently the weakness than 
the strength of age. Tac. Ann. xi. 14 and 15. Veterrimis 
Graecorum, and vetustissima Italiae disciplina. 3. Antiqum 
denotes age only in relation to time, as a former age in opp. 
to the present ; priscus (from Trapoc); as a solemn word, with 
the qualifying accessory notion of a former age worthy of 
honour, and a sacred primitive age, like apxaXog, in opp. to 
the fashion of the day.- 4. Antiquus wiA priscus denote a time 
long past ; pristinus^ generally, denotes only a time that is 
past, like wporepog. (iv. 83.) 

Antrum, see Specus, 

Anus ; Vetula. Anus (as the fem. to senex) denotes an 
old lady, with respect, and also as a term of reproach, an old 
woman, with reference to her weakness, credulity, loquacity, 
and so forth ; vetula^ an old woman, with reference to her 
ugliness and disagreeableness. (iv. 92.) 

Aperire ; Patefacere; Aperte ; Palam; Mani- 
festo; Propalam. 1. Aperire (from iren-apBiv) means *to 
open' a covered space from above, also in a horizontal direc- 
tion, as, for instance, pits and springs, and thereby to make 
them visible ; patefacere^ ^ to open' an enclosed space from the 
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side^ or in a perpendicular direction, as^ for instance^ gates, 
roads, and fields, and thereby to make it accessible. 2. JRe- 
turare (from crrl^co) means, to make accessible an opening 
that has been stopped up; recltutere, an opening that has 
been shut up ; reserare^ an opening that has been barred up. 
3. Aperte means ^ openly/ and without concealment, so that 
every body can perceive and know, in opp. to occttltej Like 
^av£(>b>c ; palam {from planus), ^ openly,^ and without con- 
cealment, so that every body can see and hear, in opp. to 
clamy Like ava^avSov; manifesto^ palpably, so that one is 
spared all inquiry, all conjecture, all exertion of the senses 
and of the mind, Like SijXov. 4. Palam denotes that open- 
ness which does not shun observation ; propalamy that which 
courts observation. Cic. Orat. i. 35. Neque proposito ar- 
gento neque tabuKs et signis propalam collocatis ; that is, to 
every body's admiration : compare with Pis. 36. Mensis 
palam propositis ; that is, without fear and constraint, (v. 291.) 

Apparet; Eminet. Apparet means what is visible, to 
him who observes ; eminet^ what forces itself upon observa- 
tion, and attracts the eye. Sen. Ir. i. 1. Apparent alii aSec- 
tus, hie (scil. irae) eminet. (vi. 23.) 

Apparet, see Constat. 

Appellare, see AUoqui and Nominare. 

Aptus, see Idoneua. 

Aqua ; Unda ; Fluctus ; Fluentum. 1. Aqua (from 
oiKcavoc) denotes water materially as an element, in opp. to 
terra ; unda (from vlSv)^ wet), as a flowing, continually moving 
element, in opp., as it were, to solum; lympha {Xffiipog) is 
merely a poetical synonyme of aqua, with the accessory 
notion of clearness and brightness, to which the similar 
sound of the adjective limpidtiSy though not derived from it, 
gave occasion. 2. Unda stands in the middle between aqua 
BiidfluctuSy as aura does between aer and ventus. For unda 
denotes, Uke wave, that which apparently moves itself, whereas 
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fluctus and fluenta^ like billows, the water moved by some- 
thing external, as stoi*ms and so forth ; fl/uctus, the billows 
more in connexion with the whole, the biUowy sea, whereas 
fluentum denotes a single biUow. It is only the stormy sea, 
the boisterous stream, that urges on its billows, but every 
piece of water, that is not entirely stagnant, has its waves. 
Hence there is a great distinction between these two images 
in Cicero, Mil. 2, 5. Tempestates et procellas in illis dun- 
taxat fluctibus concionum semper putavi Miloni esse subeun- 
das ; that is, in the tumultuously agitated assembUes : and 
Plane. 6, 15. Si campus atque illae undae comitiorum, ut mare 
profundum et immensum, sic effervescunt quodam quasi sestu ; 
that is, the Ughtly moving assemblies. Sen. N. Q. iii. 10. 
Quid si ullam undam superesse mireris, quae superveniat tot 
fluctibus fractis. And iv. 2. Nee mergit cadens unda, sed 
planis aquis tradit. (ii. 10.) 

Aquosus, see Udm. 

Abbitbabi, see Censere, 

Abcana ; Secbeta ; Mysteria. Arcana denotes secrets, 
in a good sense, such as are so of themselves, and from their 
nature, and should be spoken of with awe ; but arcana^ as a 
popular term, denotes secrets of all sorts ; on the other hand, 
mysteriay as a learned term, denotes religious secrets, like the 
Eleusinian mysteries ; lastly, secreta denotes secrets, in the 
most ordinary sense, such as are made so by men, and which 
seek concealment from some particular fear. Tac. Ann. i. 6. 
Sallustius Crispus particeps secretorum . . . monuit Liviam, 
ne arcana domus vulgarentur. (iv. 429.) 

Abcere ; Pbohibebe. Arcere {dpKBivy from ipvKBiv) 
means to keep off and bar the entry, in opp. to admitterey 
Plin. H. N. xii. 1 ; on the other hand, prohibere means to 
keep at a distance, and prevent the approach, in opp. to ad- 
hibere. The arcens makes defensive opposition, like the re- 
sistensy and protects the threatened ; but Hiq prohibens ^JciB on 
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the offensive^ like the propulsans^ and retaliates hostility on 
the assailant, (iv. 430.) 

Arcessere ; Accire ; Evocare ; Accersere. 1. Ar* 
cessere and accersere denote, in the most general sense, merely, 
to send for ; accire supposes a co-ordinate relation in those 
that ai*e sent for, as, to invite ; evocare^ a subordinate relation, 
as, to summon. The arcessens asks, the €u:cien8 entreats, 
the evocans commands, a person to make his appearance. 
Cic. Att. V. 1. Tu invita mulieres, ego accivero pueros : com- 
pare with Dejot. 5. Venit vel rogatus ut amicus, vel arcessi- 
tus ut socius, vel evocatus ut qui senatui parere didicisset. 
Or, Liv. X. 19. Collegae auxilium, quod acciendum ultro 
fuerit, with xliv. 31. Evocati Uteris imperatoris. And xxix. 11. 
iEbutia accita ad Sulpiciam venit; and 12. Ut Hispalam 
libertinam arcesseret ad sese. 2. Arcessere (from cedere) 
means, originally, to order to approach ; on the other hand, 
accersere (from o-icaf^co), to come quickly, or, to make haste ; 
but both words have been confounded with each other, from 
similarity of soimd. (iii. 283.) 

Arctus, see Angusttis. 

Ardere ; Flaorare. Ardere (from ipsiOuv) means to 
be in a visible glowing heat, Uke aWuv ; on the other hand, 
flagrare^ to be in bright flames, like ^\i'yi<iQai. Hence, meta- 
phorically, ardere is appUed to a secret passion ; jlagrare^ to a 
passion that bursts forth. Cic. Or. iii. 2, 8. Non vidit Crassus 
flagrantem bello Italiam, non ardentem invidia senatum. 
(iv. 21.) 

Arduus ; DiFFiciLis. Ardims (from 6/90oc) means diffi- 
cult to ascend, in opp. Xx^prorms ; on the other hand, difficilis 
means difficult to execute, in opp. to facilis. Ardum involves 
a stronger notion of difficulty, and denotes the difficult when 
it borders on the impossible-. Plin. Ep. vi. 17. Est enim res 
difficilis ardua. Tac. Hist. ii. 76. iEstimare debent, an quod 
inchoatur, reipublicse utile, ipsis gloriosum, aut promptum 
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effectu, aut certe non arduum sit. Cic. Verr, u 51, Cum sibi 
omnes ad ilium allegationes difficiles^ omnes aditus arduos, ac 
paene interclusos, viderent. (ii. 105.) 

Abduus, see Alttis. 

Arena^ see Sabulum. 

Arouere ; Incusare ; Gulp are ; Criminari ; Insi- 
MULARE; Deferre; Accusare. Arguerc (from apyoc) is 
the most general expression for any imputation of supposed 
or actual guilty whether in a court of justice or not^ as to tax 
or charge with ; incusare^ and the less frequent term ctdparey 
denote only a complaint made out of a court of justice ; m- 
minariy an accusation with hostile or evil intention^ in a calum- 
nious spirit; insimtUarey in an undeserved or slanderous 
manner^ through suspicion; deferre, to impeach before a 
judge ; accusare, to impeach in a criminal court. Cic. Lig. 
4^ 10. Arguis fatentem. Non est satis. Accusas eum. (ii. 163.) 

Aridus ; ToRRiDus ; Siccus. Aridvs^si'di torridus denote 
an internal want of moisture ; but things that are arida (from 
areo) have lost their moisture from a heat acting within^ like 
avog, in opp. to humidus. Plin. Pan. 30^ 4; on the other 
hand, torrida (from ripato), from a heat penetrating from 
without, in opp. to uvidiiSy like (ricXvipoc ; — sicctta denotes dry- 
ness that is only external, confined to the surface, in opp. to 
madiduSy like Kripog. Plin. H. N. xii. 12. Ne sint fragilia et 
arida potius quam sicca folia. And xv. 29. Cato docuit vinum 
fieri ex nigra myrta siccata usque in ariditatem in umbra. 
Colum. vii. 4. (vi. 244.) 

Arista, see Culmus. 

Armentum, see Pectis. 

Armus; Humerus; Ala; Axilla, ^rmt^ (ramus ?) is 
the highest part of the upper arm in men ; the fore-leg in 
beasts ; the shoulder-blade, as part of the whole body, distin- 
guished from acapuUiy as part of the skeleton, like S>fioi: ; kur- 
merus, the flat surface, which in the human body is over the 
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upper arm^ the shoulder^ like iwwjxtg ; ala and axilla^ the cavity 
which is under the upper arm^ the arm-pit^ like fiacrxaXri. 
Ovid^ Met. xii. 396. Ex humeris medios coma dependehat in 
armos. And x. 599. xiv. 304. PUn. H. N. xi. 43. (iv. 27.) 

Arrooantia^ see Superbia. Abtes, see Litera. 

Artifex, see Faber, Artus, see Membrum, 

Arundo, see Culmus. Arvum, see Villa. 

AsciA ; Securis. Asda is the carpenter's axe^ to split 
wood ; securis, the butcher's cleaver, to cut meat. 

AspER^ see Horridus, 

AsPERNARi, see Spemere, 

AssENTiRi; AssENTARi; Blandiri ; Adulari. 1, As^ 
sentiri means to assent from conviction, in opp. to dissentire ; 
but assentariy to express assent, whether fit)m conviction or 
from hypocrisy, in opp. to adversari. Veil. P. ii. 48. Cic. 
Rose. Am. 16, 99. Plaut. Most. i. 3, 100. Amph. ii. 2, 70. 
2. Assentari denotes the flattery which shuns contradicting a 
person, like Omirevuv ; blandiri (jiiXSeiv), that which says what 
is agreeable to another, like apitrK^veiv ; adulari (from SovXog), 
that which would please at the expense of self-degradation, 
like KoXaKeveiv. The assentan^ as a flatterer, would, by sur- 
rendering his right to an independent opinion ; the blandiens, 
by complaisance and visible signs of affection ; the adulans, 
by self-degradation, and signs of an unworthy subserviency, 
gain the favour of another. Assentation or the art of the 
assenter, has its origin in cowardice or weakness ; blanditus, 
or fair-speaking, in the endeavour to be amiable, and, at 
worst, in self-interest; adulatio, or flattery, and servility, 
KoXaKE^a, in a degrading, slavish, spaniel-like spirit. Sen. In 
iii. 8. Magis adhuc proderunt submissi et humani et dulces, 
non tamen usque in adulationem ; nam iracundos nimia 
assentatio offendit. Erit certe amicus .... cui non magis 
tutum erat blandiri quam maledicere. And ii. 28. Seepe 
adulatio, dum blanditur, offendit. (ii. 174.) 
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AssEVERARE^ 866 Dicere. 

AssiDUiTAS, 866 Opera, 

AsTRUM^ see Sidus. 

AsTUTus ; Callidus ; Vafer ; Versutus. AsttttuSy or 
in old Latin astus (from dicfiy acuere)^ and callidus, denote 
cunning, more in an intellectual sense, as a m&rk of clever- 
ness ; asttUtiSy indeed, acuteness in the invention and execu- 
tion of a secret project, synonymous with solers ; but calUdtis 
(from fcaXXoc)^ sharp-sightedness in judging of a complicated 
question of conduct, or worldly wisdom, as the consequence 
of a knowledge of mankind, and of intercourse with the 
world, synonymous with rerum perittiSy as judicious, and, in 
its degenerate signification, crafty, like KEpSaXloc; on the 
other hand, vafer and versutus denote cunning in a moral 
sense, as a mark of dishonesty, and, indeed, vafer (v^ij), 
adroitness in introducing tricks, particularly in judicial afiairs, 
as the tricks of a lawyer, like iravov^yoQ ; versuttis {dprvrog) 
versatility in dissimulation, and in the art of getting out of a 
scrape by some means or other ; in opp. to simplex^ Cic. 
Fin. iv. 25, like orpo^aioc- Plin. Ep. vii. 6. Juvenis inge- 
niosus, sed parum callidus. Cic. Brut. 48. Callidus, et in 
capiendo adversario versutus. (iii. 220.) 

Ater; Niger; Pullus. 1. Ater {aSo^) denotes black, 
as a negation of colour, in opp. to albus ; whereas niger (ttvi- 
yoetc) denotes black, as being itself a colour, and indeed the 
darkest, in opp. to candidm. The atrum makes only a dismal 
and dark impression ; but the nigruMy a positive, and imposing 
and beautiful impression, as Hor. Carm. i. 32, 11. Lycum 
nigris oculis, nigroque crine decorum. Tac. G. 43. Nigra 
scuta, tincta corpora ; atras ad proelia noctes legunt. (iii. 194.) 
2. Ater and niger denote a deep dark black ; whereas pullus 
only swarthy, with reference to the aflSnity of the dark colour 
todht. (iii. 207.) 

Atque, see Et. 
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Atbox; Tbux; Tbuculbntus; Dirus; Sjevus; ToBr 
vus. 1. Atrowy truXy and truculerUus, (from rprixvQy rapa^aiy) 
denote that ^hich has an exterior exciting fear ; that which 
makes an impression of terror on the fancy^ and eye^ and 
ear; atrox, indeed, as a property of things, but trua> and /ru- 
ctdenttM as properties of persons ; whereas dims and smmu 
mean that which is really an object of fear, and threatens 
.danger; dirusy indeed, (from Siogij according to its own 
nature^ a!s a property of things, means dreadful, SHv6g ; but 
savm (from a7, heu !) according to the character of the person, 
as a property of living beings, means blood-^thirsty, cruel, 
aivoc- Plin. Pan. 53. Atrocissima effigies ssBvissimi domini. 
Mela ii. 7. Ionium pelagus .... atrox, saevum; that is, 
looking dangerous, and often enough also bringing misfortune. 
2» Tmop denotes dreadfulness of look, of the voice, and so 
forth, in the tragic or heroic sense, as a mark of a wild dispor 
sition or of a cruel purpose ; but trucukniua^ in the ordinary 
and comic sense, as a mark of ill-humour or trivial passion ; 
the slave in Plautus is trucidentus ; the wrathful Achilles is 
trux. Sometimes, however, tructderUior and tmctUentissimus 
serve as the comparative and superlative of /n<^. 3. Truas 
and tmctdentm vultvs is a terrific, angry look, Uke rpayig ; 
torvti9f merely a stem, sharp, and wild look, as ropov, or rav- 
priSov pXbreiv. Plin. H. N. xi» 54. Contuitu quoque multi- 
formes ; truces, torvi, flagrantes. Quintil. vi. 1. 43. (i. 40.) 

Attonitus; Stupbns. ^//om/f^, thunder-struck, denotes 
a momentary, stupens {raif^eiv) a petrified, a lasting condition. 
Curt, viii. 2, 3, Attoniti, et stupentibus similes. Flor. ii. 12. 
(vi. 31.) 

AuDERB ; CoNARi ; MoLiRi. Audere denotes an enter- 
prise with reference to its danger, and the coiu^e of him 
who undertakes it ; whereas conari (from in-cohare), with 
reference to the importaxice of the enterprise, and the energy 
of him who undertakes it ; lastly, moliri^ with reference to the 
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difficulty of the enterprise, and the exertion required of him 
who undertakes it. (iii. 295.) 

AuDENTiA, AuDACiA, See Fldes. 

AuDiRE ; AuscuiiTARE. Audire (from ausisy auris, oiac) 
means to hear, ukovbiv, as a mere passive sensation, like olfa-' 
cere; on the other hand, auscultare (from auricula) to hearken, 
uKpoiSurOaiy that is, to wish to hear, and to hear attentively, 
whether secretly or openly, by an act of the will, like odoraru 
Ter. Ad. iv. 5, 45. iEsch. Pater, obsecro, ausculta. Mic. 
iEschine, audivi omnia. Cato ap. Gell. i. 15. Pacuv. ap. Cic. 
Div.i.57. (iii. 293.) 

AuFERRE, see Demere. 

Auouria; Auspicia; Pbodigia; Ostbnta; Portbn- 
TA ; MoNSTRA ; Omina. Auguria and atupicia are appear- 
ances in the ordinary course of nature, which for the most 
part possess a meaning for those only who are skilful in the 
interpretation of signs ; auguria (from augur, aiyaZBiv) for 
the members of the college of augurs, who are skilled in such 
things ; auspicia, for the magistrates, who have the right to 
take auspices : whereas prodigia, ostenta, portentay monstra, 
are appearances out of the ordinary course of nature, which 
strike the common people, and only receive a more exact 
interpretation from the soothsayer; lastly, omina (o0/tiara, 
oaaoi) are signs which any person, to whom they occur, can 
interpret for himself, without assistance. The primary notion 
inprodigium is, that the appearance is replete with meaning, 
and pregnant with consequences; in osfentum, that it excites 
wonder, and is great in its nature ; in portentum, that it excites 
terror, and threatens danger; in monstrum, that it is unnatural 
and ugly. (v. 178.) 

Aura, see Anima. 

AuscuiiTARE, see Audire. 

Auspicia, see Auguria, 

AusTBRUs; Severus; Difficilis; Morosus; Tetri- 
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cus. 1. Austerus {avariipo^, £rom aSiw) denotes gravity as an 
intellectual, severus (avifpoc) as a moral quality. The austerm, 
in opp. to jucundusy Plin. H. N. xxxiv. 8. xxxv. 11, is an 
enemy to jocularity and frivolity, and seeks in science, learn- 
ing, and social intercourse, always that which is serious and 
real, at the risk of passing for dull ; the severus, in opp. to 
bupuriosus, Quintil. zi. 3, 74, is rigid, hates all dissoluteness 
and laxit, of principle, and exacte from bhnadf and other, 
self-controul and energy of character, at the risk of passing 
for harsh. The stoic, as a philosopher, is austerus, as a man, 
severus. 2. Austerus and severus involve no blame; whereas 
difficUis, morosus, and tetricus, denote an excess or degeneracy 
of rigour. The difficilis understands not the art of easy and 
agreeable converse, fit)m hypochondria and temperamoit; the 
tnorosus (from mos) is scrupulous, and wishes every thing to 
be done according to rule, from scrupulosity and want of 
tolerance ; the tetricus (redupl. of trux, rpaxvc^) is stiff and 
constrained, from pedantry and want of temper, (iii. 232.) 

AuTUMARE, see Censere. 

AuxiLiuM ; Opem ferre ; Opitulari ; Juvare ; Ad- 
JUVARE. 1. AuanBum, opem ferre, and qpittUari, suppose a 
person in a strait, whom one would rescue from necessity and 
danger, in opp. to deserere, destituere, and so forth; the 
cmxUwm ferens is to be considered as an ally, who makes 
himself subservient to the personal safety, or to the interest 
of him who is in a strait ; the opem f evens, as a benefactor, 
who employs his power and strength for the benefit of the 
weak; whereas juvare and adjuvare (cacrdac) suppose only a 
person striving to do something, which he may be enabled to 
do better and quicker by help, in opp. to impedire, Cia Verr, 
i. 6. Ter. Heaut. v. 2, 39. Matres solent esse filiis in peccato 
adjutrices, auxilio in patema injuria. When in Liv. ii. 6, 
Tarquin entreats the Veientes, ferrent opem, adjuvarent, he 
is first considered as exulans, then as regnum repetiturus. 2. 
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Opem and tmaMmmferre derive their emphasis from the noun^ 
to bring help, and nothing else ; whereas opitulari, and the 
poetical word atuviliariy derive their emphasis from their verbal 
form^ and mean to bring help, and not to refuse, (v. 79.) 

Ave ; Salve ; Yale. Ave (from cfi) is a salutation used at 
meeting and at parting, like x^^P^ ' whereas salve is used at 
meeting only, vale at parting, like ippwao. Suet. Galb. 4. Ut 
liberti mane salvere, vespere valere sibi singuli dicerent* 
(i. 28.) 

AvBS, see Volucres. 

AviDus, see Velle. . 

Axes ; PiiANCiE ; Tabula. Axes or asses^ and planca, 
are unwrought boards, as they come from the saw, and asses 
as a usual term, planae as a technical term ; whereas tabuhe 
are boards that have been made smooth by the plane, to serve 
the purposes of luxury, (vi. 34.) 

Axilla, see Armtis. 

s. 

Balbus; BLiESUS. Balbus (from balare) denotes stam->> 
mering as an habitual quality, whereas BUestiSy as a temporary 
condition, (iii. 79.) 

Baculus, see Fustis, Bajulare, see Ferre. 

Bardus, see Stupidm, Basium, see Osctdum. 

Baubari, see Latrare. Beatus, see Felix. 

Bellua, see Animal. Bene moratus, see Botms^ 

Benevolentia, ^etStudmm^ Benignus, see Largus. 

Bestia, see Animal. 

Bibere ; Potare. Bibere (reduplic. of bua) means to 
drink like a human being, irtveiv; whereas potare (from 
TTOTog) to drink like a beast, and, metaphorically, to tipple^ 
(nr^v. Sen. Ep. 122. Inter nudos bibunt, imo potant. Plant* 
Cure. i. 1, 88. Agite, bibite, festivse fores, potate, fite mihi 
volentes propitiee. (i. 149.) 
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BiFARiAM^ see Duplex. Bilis, see Feh 

Bijifisus^ see BaUma. Blandiri^ see Assentiri, 

BiiATiRE^ Blaterare^ see Garrire. 

BoNi coNSUiiERE^ See Satis habere. 

Bonus ; Bene moratus ; Probus ; Frugi ; Hones- 
Tus ; Sanctus. 1. Bonus, bene moratus, probus, and Jmgi, 
denote a low degree of morality, in which a man keeps him- 
self free from blame and punishment, hatred and contempt, 
and bonus, indeed, (anciently duonus, Svvafxai,) in the popular 
sense, in which benevolence and goodness of heart constitute 
the principal part of morality, in opp.to malus, like ayaddc; 
bene moratus, in a more philosophical sense, as an acquired 
character, in which, before all things, self-controul, conscien- 
tiousness, and freedom from common selfishness, are culti- 
vated, like evrpoiFoc ; probus (Trpavc) so far as a man injures 
no one, or does what is unjust, as a worthy, upright, just 
man ; frugi, so far as a man, by discretion, conscientiousness, 
and diligence, qualifies himself to be usefiil in practical Ufe, in 
opp. to nequam, like XP^<^^C- Quintil. vi. 4, 11. Non est 
altercandi ars * • • res animi jacentis et mollis supra modum 
frontis, fallitque plerumque quod probitas vocatur, quae est 
imbecillitas. Cic. Dejot. 10. Frugi hominem dici non mul- 
tum laudis habet in reg^. Quintil^ i. 6, 29. 2. Whereas 
honesttis and sanctus denote a higher degree of morality, which, 
from higher motives, rises above the standard of ordinary 
men, and what is called social morality ; honestus, indeed, as 
an honourable and chivahrous spirit and demeanour, derived 
from a principle of honour and distinction, in opp. to turpis ; 
sanctus, as a saintly and holy spirit, derived from a principle 
of piety, (v. 847.) 

Brachium, see Ulna* 

Brevis ; CuRTUs. Brems ifipaypg) means short by na-^ 
ture ; whereas curtus {Kaprbg, from lulpw,) means shortened. 

Brutus, see Stupidus. 
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Caballus, see Equus. 

Cachinnari^ see Bidere, 

Cacumen^ see Acies* 

Cadaver ; Corpus. Cadaver denotes the dead body as 
a mere material substance^ like the bones of the dead ; but 
corpus as the remains of personality^ like the limbs of the 
dead, and is always used when the dead body is spoken of 
with feeling, (vi. 45.) 

Cadi, see Labi. Credere, see Verberare* 

CiERiMONiA, see Consuetudo. C^sar, see Primm* 

C^SARiES, see Crinis, 

CiETERi; Reliqui. Cateri (comparat. of Ikbi) denotes 
others, as in direct opposition to those first mentioned, like 
oi aXkoi ; whereas reliquiy the rest, as merely the remainder 
that complete the whole, like oi XoiwoL Cic. Brut. 2, 6. Si 
viveret Hortensius, caetera fortasse desideraret una cum xeli^ 
quis bonis civibus ; hunc aut praeter caeteros, aut cum paucia 
sustineret dolprem. (i. 183.) 

Calamitas, see Iitfortunium. 

CaiiAmus, see Culmtis. 

Calculus, see Saomm. 

Calere ; Feryere ; ^Gstuare ; Calefacere ; Fo- 
VERE. 1. Calere and fervere denote, objectively, warmth by 
itself, and, indeed, calidus {icrikii^ Trvpl), in opp. to fiigidus, a 
moderate degree of warmth, but^^rm^, in opp. to gelidus, a 
degree of warmth on the point of boiling, heat; whereas 
iBstuare (from mflw), subjectively, the feeling of heat, in opp. 
to algere. (iii. 89.) 2. Calefacere means to make warm, in a 
purely physical sense, without any accessory notion ; whereas 
fovere (from a^vcn), with reference to the genial sensation, or 
salutary effect of the warmth, (vi. 48.) 
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Cauoo, see Obseurum. Calix, see Poeubtm. 

Callidus, see Aatuius and Sapiens. 

Callis^ see//er. 

Campus, see JSquum and ViUa. 

CandeiiA ; LucBRNA. Candela is a candle, which can be 
carried about like a torch, as Xafiva^y whereas lucema can 
only be considered as a burning light on a table, like Xvxvoc* 
(vi. 50.) 

Candidus, seeAUma. 

Canebe ; Cantare ; Psallere ; Canticum ; Canti- 
lena ; Carmen ; Poema ; Poeta ; Vates. 1. Canere 
(from xavaxtuv) means, in the most general sense, to make 
music, voce, tibiis, fidibus, like fUkvuv; cantare^ with vocal- 
music, like dd^Btv; psMerey with instrumental music, and 
indeed with string-instruments, like \paXX£tv. 2. Cantica and 
eantUenm are only songs adapted for singing,. in which, as in 
popular ballads, the words and melodies are inseparable, and 
serve to excite mirth and pleasure, in opp. to speech, and that 
which is spoken; and, indeed, canticwn means a favourite 
piece, still in vogue ; cantilena, a piece which, being generally 
known, has lost the charm of novelty, and is classed with old 
songs; whereas carmina and poemata are poems which may 
be sung, but the words of which claim value as a work of 
art, and serve religion or music as an art, in opp. to prose 
and real truth; carmina, mdeed, were origmaUy rehgious 
hymns, liri^Sal, and, m a wider sense, poems of another sort, 
mostly, however, minor poems, and of a lyrical sort, like i^Saf ; 
hut poemnUa are the products of cultivated art, and extensive 
poems, mostly of the epic or tragic sort, like Troc^/uara. The 
carmen {K&pwy KpaZu) is the fruit of natural, but the poema of 
calm and selF-conscious inspiration. 8. Poeta is a technical 
expression, and denotes a poet only as an artist ; vates (i^xlrtyc) 
is an old Latin and religious expression, and denotes a poet 
as a sacred person. Tac. Dial. 9. (v. 99.) 
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Canna^ see Ctdmua. Cantare, see Cariere. 

Canterius, see Equus. 

Canticum, Cantilena, see Canere. 

Caper ; Hircus ; Hcedus. Caper (ica^rpoc) is the general 
name for a h&-goat, and that which is used in natural histoiy, 
rpayog ; hircus (from xnp) is an old full-grown he-goat, x^f^^* 
^og} whereas luedtu, hcedm ixoipog), a kid, ipn^og. (v. 336.) 

Capere, see Sumere. 

Capillus, see Crinis, 

Carcer, see Custodia. 

Carere; Egere; Indioere. 1. Carere (from KdpHv) 
relates to a desirable possession, in opp. to habere^ Cic» 
Tusc. i. 36 ; whereas egere and indigere, to a necessary and 
indispensable possession, in opp. to abundare, Lucil. Fr* Sat. 
viii. Senec. Vit. B. 7. Voluptate virtus saepe caret, nunquam 
indiget. Epist. 9. Sapiens eget nulla re ; egere enim neces- 
sitatis est. Cic. Ep. ad Qu. Fr. i. 3, 2. Nunc commisi, ut 
me vivo careres, vivo me aliis indigeres. 2. Egere (from 
Xao), xalvi»}f dxyiv) denotes, objectively, the state of need, in 
opp. to tt/i, Cato ap. Gell. xiii. 23 ; indigere, subjectively, the 
galling sense of need, and eager longing to satisfy it. (iii. 113.) 

Caritas, see Diligere. 

Carmen, see Canere. 

Caro; PuiiPA; Viscera; Exta; Intestina; Ilia. 
1. Caro means flesh in its general sense, as a material sub- 
stance, in opp. to fat, nerves, muscles, and so forth ; pidpa, 
especially, eatable and savoury flesh, in opp. to bones ; m- 
certty all flesh,, and every fleshy substance between the skin 
and the bones. 2. Visceray in a narrower sense, means gene- 
rally, the inner parts of the body ; whereas exta means the 
inner parts of the upper part of the body, as the heart, lungs, 
and so forth ; intestina^ interaneay and ilia^ the inner parts of 
the lower part of the body, namely, the entrails ; and indeed 
intestina^ and, in the age after Augustus, interaneay meant the 
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guts as digestive organs; ilia, all that is contained in the 
lower part of the body^ and particularly those parts that are 
serviceable, (v. 145.) 

Cassis ; Galea ; Cudo. Cassis, cassida, (from Korra^] is 
a helmet of metal ; galea [yoKiri) a helmet of skin^ and pro- 
perly of the skin of a weasel ; cudo (Ki{fO(ov) a helmet of an 
indefinite shape. Tac G. 6. Paucis loricae ; vix uni alterive 
cassis aut galea. 

Cassis^ see Rete. 

Castigatio, see Vindicta. 

Castus; Pudicus; Pudens; Pudibundus. 1. Casttis 
(from KoOapoc) denotes chastity as a natural quality of the 
soul^ as pure and innocent ; whereas pudicus, as a moral sen- 
timent, as bashful and modest. 2. Pudicus, pudicitia, denote 
natural shame, aversion to be exposed to the gaze of others, 
and its fruit, chaste sentiment, merely in its sexual relation, 
like bashfulness ; whereas pudens, pudor, denote shame in a 
general sense, or an aversion to be exposed to the observation 
of others, and to their contempt, as a sense of honour. Cic. 
Catil. ii. 11, 25. Ex hac parte pudor pugnat, illinc petulantia; 
hinc pudicitia, illinc stuprum. 3. Pudicus and pudens denote 
shame as an habitual feeling; puMbundus as a temporary 
state of the sense of shame^ when excited, (iii. 199.) 

Casu ; Forte ; Fortuito ; Fortasse ; Forsitan ; 
Haud scxo an. CflWM,/or/e, and ybr/tttfo, denote a casualty, 
and indeed casu, in opp. to consulto, (n;/i/3ej3f)icorruc ; forte, 
without particular stress on the casualty, rvxov, fortuito, 
fortuitu, emphatically, by mere chance, in opp. to causa, airo 
rixriQ ; whereas fortasse, forsitan, and Iiaud scio an, denote 
possibility, and indeed fortasse, fortassis, with an emphatic 
perception and affirmation of the possibility, as approaching 
to probability, and are in construction with the indicative, 
iffwc ; forsitan, forsan, with merely an occasional perception 
of the possibility, and are in construction with a conjunctive, 
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rax' av, haud 8cio an, with a modest denial of one's own 
certainty ; consequently, hatui scio an is an euphemistic limit- 
ation of the assertion. Fortasae verum est, andforsitan verum 
sitf mean, perhaps it is true, perhaps not ; but haud ado an 
verum sit means, I think it true, but I will not affirm it as 
certain, (v. 294.) 

Casus ; Fors ; Fortuna ; Fors fortuna ; Fatum. 1. 
CoMis denotes chance as an inanimate natural agent, which is 
not the consequence of human calculation, or of known causes, 
like (rv/u0o()a; whereas /or^ denotes the same chance as a sort 
of mythological being, which, without aim or butt, to sport as 
it were with mortals, and baffle their calculations, influences 
human affairs, like ru^^. 3. Fors^ as a mythological being, 
is this chance considered as blind fortune ; whereas Fortuna 
is fortune, not considered as blind, and without aim, but as 
taking a part in the course of human affairs from personal 
favour or disaffection; lastly, fors fortuna means a lucky 
chance, dyaOfj rvxn* 8* All these beings form an opposition 
against the Dii and Fatum, which do not bring about or pre- 
vent events from caprice or arbitrary will, but according to 
higher laws ; and the gods, indeed, according to the intelli- 
gible laws of morality, according to merit and worth, right 
and equity ; fatum, according to the mysterious laws by which 
the universe i« eternally governed, Kke elfiap/jLevri, fioipa. Tac. 
Hist. iv. 36. Quod in pace fors seu natura, tunc fatum et ira 
deorum vocabatur. (v. 395.) 

Catenae, see Vincula. 

Caterva ; CoHORS ; Agmen ; Grex ; Globus ; Turba. 
Caterva, cohors, and agm.en, denote an assembled multitude in 
regular order, and caterva, as a limited whole, according to a 
sort of military arrangement ; cokors, as respecting and ob- 
serving the leadership of a commanding officer ; agm^n, as a 
solemn procession ; whereas turba, grex, and globus, denote a 
multitude assembled in no regular order ; grex, without form 
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or order; iurba, with positive disorder and confusion; globus^ 
a thronging mass of people^ which^ from each person pressing 
towards the centre^ assumes a circular form. (v. 361.) 

Catus, see Sapiens. Caupona, see Devera&rmn. 

Causidicus, see Advocatus. Cautes^ see Saxum, 

CavernA; see Spectis. Caytllator^ see Lepidtis. 

Celare ; OccuiiERE ; Occultare ; Clam ; Abdere ; 
Conderb; Abscondere; Recondere. 1. Celare has an 
abstract or intiellectual reference to its object, like KsiOeiv, in 
opp. to fateriy and so forth; synonymously with reticere^ lAv. 
xxiv. 5. Curt vi. 9; whereas occulere^ ocadtare^ have a con- 
crete and material reference to their object^ like icpwrnivy in 
opp. to aperire, synonymously with obtegere; Cic. Acad. iv. 
19. N. D. ii. 20. Fin. i. 9^ 30. Att. v. 15 : the celanda remain 
secret^ unless they happen to be discovered ; but the occul- 
tanda would be exposed to sights without particular circum- 
spection and precaution. 2. In the same manner clam and 
clanculum denote secretly, in opp. to palam, Cic. Rose. Am. 8; 
whereas occulte, in opp. to aperte, Cic. Rull. i. 1. 3. Occulere 
denotes any concealment ; ocadtare, a careful or very anxious 
concealment, and on this account finds no place in negative 
propositions, or as seldom, for example, as redolere. 4. Oc- 
cultare means •to prevent any thing being seen, by keeping it 
covered ; whereas abdere, condercy and abscondere, by removing 
the thing itself; abdere {aTroOtivai) by laying it aside, and 
putting it away, like airoKpvTTTHv ; condere {KaraOstvai) by 
depositing it in a proper place of safety, like KaraKpytrTBiv ; 
recondere, by hiding it carefully and thoroughly ; abscondere, 
by putting it away, and preserving it. (iv. 45.) 

Celeber; Inclytus; Clarus; Illustris; Nobilis. 
Celeber (fromicX^oc) and inclytvs (from icXuroc) denote cele- 
brity, as general expressions, chiefly as belonging to things, 
and seldom as belonging to persons, except in poetry ; clarus, 
illustris, and nobilis, with an especial political reference ; cla- 
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'Tus {yoKriQoq) means renowned for eminent services to one's 
country ; illmtria (from avaKiv<T<T(a) renowned for rank and 
virtue ; nobilis (from novisse) belonging to a family whose 
members have aheady been invested with the honours of the 
state. 

Celebrare, see Sape. Celer^ see CUus. 

Celer^ see Navyium. Celsus^ see Altiia. 

Censere ; JuDiGARE ; Arbitrari ; iEsTiMARB ; Opi- 
NARi ; PuTARE ; Reri ; AuTUMARE ; ExiSTiMARE ; Cre- 
dere. 1. Cemere^jvdicarej arbitrari^ (Bstimare, denote pass-* 
ing judgment with competent authority, derived from a call to 
the oflSce of judge ; censer e^ as possessing the authority of a 
censor, or of a senator giving his \ote ;jtidicarey as possessing 
that of a judge passing sentence; arbitrari, as possessing 
that of an arbitrator ; (Bstimare (acadlaOm) as that of a taxer, 
making a valuation ; whereas qpinari, putare, reri, and asti- 
mare, denote passing judgment under the form of a private 
opinion, with a purely subjective signification ; qpinari {oirig) 
as a mere sentiment and conjecture, in opp. to a clear convic- 
tion and knowledge, Cic. Orat. i. 23. Mur. 30. Tusc. iv. 7. 
Rose. Am, 10 ; putare, as one who casts up an account ; reri 
as a poetical, and autumare as an antiquated term. 2. JEsti- 
mare denotes passing judgment under the form of the poli-. 
tical function of an actual taxer, to estimate any thing exactly, 
or according to its real value, or price in money ; but eansti- 
mare, as a moral function, to estimate any thing according to 
its worth or truth; hence Cicero contrasts eanstimatio, not 
{Bstimatio, as a private opinion, with competent judgment, 
jvdido ; Cluent. 39. Verr. v. 68. 3. Censere denotes judg- 
ment and belief, as grounded upon one's own reflection and 
conviction ; credere, as grounded on the credit which is given 
to the testimony of others. 4. Opinor, parenthetically, im- 
plies modesty, Uke ol/uac ; whereas credo implies irony, like 
.d>C coiKcv, sometimes in propositions that are self-evident. 
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whereby the irony reaches the ears of those to whom the 
truth could not be plainly spoken or repeated, or who might 
be inclined to doubt it ; sometimes, in absurd propositions 
which a man thinks fit to put in the mouth of another; 
sometimes, in propositions so evident as scarcely to admit of 
controversy, (v. 800.) 
. Cernere, see Videre. Cerritub, see Amem. 

Certare, see Imitatio. 

Cessare, see Vacare and Cunctari, 

Chorda; Fides. Chorda (xo/>8t)) is a single string; 
fides ((r^iSi)) in the sing, and plur. means a complete collec- 
tion of strings, or a string-instrument. 

CiBARE, CiBus, see Alimenta, 

Cicatrix, see Vulnus. 

Cicur; Mansuetus. Cicur (redupl. of KoplZofiai) de- 
notes tameness, merely in a physical sense, and as a term in 
natural history, in opp. to ferm ; whereas mansuetus, in a 
moral sense also, as implying a mild disposition, in opp. to 
jtevus. (iv. 357.) 

CiNCiNNus, see Crinm, Circulus, see Orbis. 

CiRCUMiRE, see Ambire» Circumvsnire, see Fallere. 

Cirrus, see Crinis, 

CiTUs; Celer; Velox; Pernix; Properus; Festi- 
Nus. 1. Cittis and celer denote swiftness, merely as quick 
motion, in opp. to tardus, Cic. Or. iii. 57. Sail, Cat. 15. Cic. 
Fin. V. 11. N. D. ii. 30. Rose. Com. 11. Top. 44; veloa^ and 
pernix, nimbleness, as bodily strength and activity, in opp. to 
lentus ; properus and festinus, haste, as the will to reach a 
certain point in the shortest time, in opp. to segnis. Gell. x. 
11.. 2. Citt^ denotes a swift and lively motion, approaching 
.to vegetns ; celer, an eager and impetuous motion, approaching 
to rapidus. 8. Pemicitas is, in general, dexterity and acti- 
vity in all bodily movements, in hopping, climbing, and 
vaulting ; but vehcUas, especially in runnings flyings and 
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swimming, and so forth. Plant. Mil. iii. 1^ 36. Clare oculis 
video, pemix sum manibus, pedibus mobilis. Virg. iEn. iv. 
180. Curt. vii. 7^ 53. Equorum velocitati par est bominum 
pemicitas. 4. Properus, properare, denote the haste which, 
from energy, sets out rapidly to reach a certain point, in opp. 
to cessare ; wheresisfestimufyfestinarey denote the haste which 
springs from impatience, and borders upon precipitation, 
(ii. 144.) 

CiviLiTAs, see Humanitaa. CivitAs, see Gens. 

Clam^ see Celare, Claritas, see Gloria. 

Clarus, see Celeber. Claustrum, see Cera. 

Clementia, see Mansuetudo. 

Clivus, see Collis. Clypeus, see Scutum. 

CoDiciLLi, see lAtens. 

Clangere ; Clamare ; Yociferari. Clangere is the 
cry of animals and the clang of instruments, like Kkayy^iv ; 
clamare and vociferari, the cry of men ; clamare, an utterance 
of the will, but vociferarif of passion, in anger, pain, in 
intoxication. Rhet. ad Her. iii. 12. Acuta exclamatio habet 
quiddam illiberale et ad muliebrem potius vociferationem, 
quam ad virilem dignitatem in dicendo accommodatum. Senec. 
Ep. 15. Virg. iEn. ii. 310. Exoritur damorque virum clan- 
gorque tubarum. (v. 103.) 

Cgbnum, see Latum. 

CcEPissE, see Incipere. 

CoERCERE ; CoMPESCERE. Coerceve denotes restriction, 
as an act of power and superior strength ; whereas compes- 
cere (from pedica, weSav) as an act of sovereign authority 
and wisdom, (iv. 427.) 

CcETus, see Concilium. 

CoGERE ; Adigere. Cogere (from co-igere) means by 
force and power to compel to something ; adigere^ by reflec- 
tion and the suggestion of motives to persuade to something. 
Tac. Ann. YI. 27. Se ea necessitate ad preces cogi, per 
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quas consularimn aliqui capessere provincias adigerentur. 
(vi. 70.) 

CoGiTARE ; Meditari ; CoMHENTARi. 1. CoffUore (fi:*om 
the Goth, hugjan) denotes the usual activity of the mind^ 
which cannot exist without thinkings or employing itself about 
something ; meditari (from /ulSccrdot)^ the continued and in- 
tense activity of the mind^ which aims at a definite result. 
Ten Heaut. iiL 3^ 46. Quid nunc facere cogitas ? Compare 
this with Adelph. v. 6^ 8. Meditor esse afiabilis. Cic. Cat. i. 
9y 22. In Tusc. iii. 6^ coffitatio means little more than con- 
sciousness; whereas meditatio means speculative reflection. 
2. Meditari has a]> intensive meaning, with earnestness, ex- 
ertion, and vivacity ; commentari (only in Cicero) means to 
reflect leisurely, quietly, and profoundly, (v. 198.) 

CoGNATus, see Neceasarius. 

CoGNiTio; Notitia; Scientia; Ignarus; Inscius; 
Nescius. 1. Cognitio is an act of the mind by which know- 
ledge is acquired, whereas notitia and scientia denote a state 
of the mind ; notitia, together with nosse, denotes a state of 
the merely receptive faculties of the mind, which brings an 
external appearance to consciousness, and retains it there ; 
whereas scientia, together with scire, involves spontaneous 
activity, and a perception of truth : notitia may be the result 
of casual perception; scientia implies a thorough knowledge 
of its object, the result of mental activity. Cic. Sen. 4, 12. 
Quanta notitia antiquitatis ! quanta scientia juris Romani ! 
2. The iffnarus is without notitia, the inscius without scientia, 
Tac. H. i. 11. iEgyptum provinciam insciam legum, ignaram 
magistratuum; for legislation is a science,and must be studied; 
government an art, and may be learnt by practice. 3. Inscius 
denotes a person who has not learnt something, with blame ; 
nescins, who has accidentally not heard of, or experienced 
something, indifferently. Cic. Brut. 83. Inscium omnium 
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renimet nidem. Compare this with Plin. Ep. viii. 23, Absens 
et impendentis mail nescius. (v. 266.) 

CooNOscERE, see Intelligere. Cohors, see Caterva. 

CoiiAPHus, see Alapa, Colere, see Vereri. 

CoLLis ; Ciiivus ; Tumulus ; Grumus. Collis and eft- 
VU8 denote a greater hill or little mountain ; collis (from celsus) 
like KoXcovoc^ as an eminence, in opp, to the plain beneath, 
and therefore somewhat steep ; clivus, like Kkirvg, as a sloping 
plain, in opp. to an horizontal plain, and therefore only gra- 
dually ascending ; whereas tumulus and grumus mean only a 
hillock, or great mound ; tumulus^ like oy^oq^ means either a 
natural or artificial elevation ; grumus^ only an artificial eleva- 
tion, like \hi\ia* Colum. Arbor, a. f. CoUem autem et clivum, 
modum jugeri continentem repastinabis operis sexaginta. 
Liv. xxi. 32» Erigentibus in primos agmen clivos, apparue- 
runt imminentes tumulos insidentes montani. Hirt. B. Hisp. 
24. Ex grumo excelsum tumulum capiebat. (ii. 121.) 

Colloquium, see Sermo. Colonus, see Incolere, 

Coluber, see Anguis^ Coma, see Crims. 

Comburere, see Accendere. 

Comere ; Decorare ; Ornare. 1. Comere and deco^ 
rare denote ornament, merely as an object of sense, as pleasing 
the eye; omarej in a practical sense, as at the same time 
combining utility. 2. Comere {ko(T]ulblv) denotes ornament 
as something little and effeminate, often with blame, like 
nitere^ in opp. to nature, noble simplicity, or graceful negli- 
gence, Uke Ko/x/uoDv, whereas decorare and ornare, always with 
praise, like splendere, as denoting af&uence and riches ; deco- 
rare (from 8/ici|) in opp. to that which is ordinary and un- 
seemly, like Ko<r/ti£(i; ; ornare (from optvw ?) in opp. to that 
which is paltry and incomplete, like mkhv. 8. Comere im- 
plies only a change in form, which by arranging and polishing 
gives to the whole a smart appearance, as in combing and 
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braiding the hair ; but deeorcere and omare effect a material 
change, inasmuch as by external addition new beauty is con- 
ferred, as by a diadem, and so forth. Quintil. xii. 10, 47. 
Comere caput in gradus et annulos ; compare with Tibull. iii. 
2, 6. Sertis decorare comas ; and Virg. Eel. vi. 69. Apio crines 
omatus amaro. (iii. 261.) 

CoMissATio, see Epula. 

CoMiTARi ; Debucere ; Prosequi. Comitari means to 
accompany for one's own interest, aKoXovOdv ; deducere, from 
friendship, with officiousness; prosequi^ from esteem, with 
respect, wpoTrifxirstv. (vi. 73.) 

CoMiTAs, see Humanitas. Comitia, see Concilium. 

Commentari, see Cogitare. Committere, see Fldere. 

Commodare; Mutuum dare. Commodore means to 
lend without formality and stipulation, on the supposition of 
receiving the thing lent again when it is done with. Mutuum 
dare is to grant a loan on the supposition of receiving an equi- 
valent when the time of the loan expires. Commodatio is an act 
of kindness ; mutuum datio is a matter of business, (iv. 137.) 

CoMMUNiCARE, scc Impertirc. 

Comcedus, see Actor. Compar, see Mqwis. 

CoMPEDES, see Vincula. Compendium, see Lucrum. 

CoMPEscERE, see Coercere. Complecti, . see Amplecti. 

CoNARi, see Audere. 

Complementum; Supplementum. Complementum nerves^ 
like a key-stone, to make any thing complete, to crown the 
whole, whereas supplementum serves to fill up chasms, to 
supply omissions. ' 

CONCEDERE ; PeRMITTERE ; InDULOERE ; CONNIVERE. 

Concedere said permittere mean, to grant something which a 
man has full right to dispose of; concedere^ in consequence of 
a request or demand, in opp. to refusing, like <yvy x(^pfi<Tai ; 
permittere, from confidence in a person, and liberality, in opp. 
to forbidding, like k^uvm ; whereas indulgere and connivere 
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mean to grant something, which may properly be forbidden ; 
indulgere (IvScXcx^v ?), from evident forbearance; connivere 
[Karavevtiv), from seeming oversight. 

CoNCESsuM est; Licet ; Fas EST. Concessum est uieBJiB, 
what is generally allowed, like i^etrn, and has a kindred signi- 
fication with licety licitum est, which mean what is allowed by 
human laws, whether positive, or sanctioned by custom and 
usage, like fll/iic Itrrlyfas est means what is allowed by divine 
laws, whether the precepts of religion, or the clear dictates of 
the moral sense, like Sciov l<m. . (v. 167.) 

Concilium ; Concio ; Comitia ; Ccetus ; Conventus. 
1. Concilium, concio, and comitia, are meetings summoned for 
fixed purposes ; concilium {^vyKoksiv), an assembly of noble- 
men and persons of distinction, of a committee, of the senate, 
the individual members of which are summoned to deliberate, 
like (TvviBpiov ; whereas concio and comitia mean a meeting of 
the community, appointed by public proclamation, for passing 
resolutions or hearing them proposed; concio (ciere, kiwv) 
means any orderly meeting of the community, whether of the 
people or of the soldiery, in any state or camp, Uke (n/XXoyoc ; 
comitia (from coire) is an historical term, confined to a Roman 
meeting of the people, as iKKkriarta to an Athenian, and aX(a 
to a Spartan. 2. CoBtus and conventus are voluntary assem- 
blies ; ccetus (from coire) for any purpose, for merely social 
purposes, for a conspiracy, and so forth, like (rvvoSog ; whereas 
conventus, for a serious purpose, such as the celebration of a 
festival, the hearing of a discourse, and so forth, like ofifiyv- 
pig, wavfiyvpig, (v. 108.) 

Conclave ; Cubiculum. Conclave is the most general 
term for any closed room, and especially a room of state ; ««- 
biculum is a particular expression for a dwelling-room. (vi. 75.) 

Concordia, see Otium. Concubina, see Pelhx, 

CoNDERE, see Celare and Sepelire, 

Conditio; Status. Conditio {^vvOeaig, <Tvv0e<Tta,) is a 
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state regulated by the will ; statm is a state arising from con- 
nexion. Cic. Flam. xii. 23. Omnem eonditionem imperii tui, 
statumque provinciae demonstravit mihi Tratorius. (vi. 76.) 

CoNFESTiM, see Repente, Confidentia, see Fidea. 

CoNFiDERE^ see Ftdere. Confinis, see Vicinus. 

CoNFisus; Fretus. Confisus means^ subjectively, like 
securus^ depending on something, and making one's self easy, 
ircTToiOwc ; whereas /re^tt* (0/9aicro^, ferox,) means, objectively, 
like tutuSy protected by something, Ippwfiivoq. (i. 20.) 

CoNFiTBRi, see Fateri, Confligere, see Pugruire. 

CoNFUTARE, scc Refutave. Congeries, see Acenms, 

CoNjux, see Femina. Connivere, see Concedere. 

CoNSANGUiNEUS, scc Necessarius. 

Conscendere, see Scandere, 

CoNSECRARE, scc Sacvare. Consequi, see Invenire. 

Conjugium; Matrimonium; Contubernium ; Nup- 
Ti^. Conjugium and matrimonium denote the lasting con- 
nexion between man and wife, for the purpose of living toge- 
ther and bringing up their ofispring; conjugium is a very 
general term for a mere natural regulation, which also takes 
place among animals ; contubernium means the marriage con- 
nexion between slaves; matrimonium, the legal marriage be- 
tween freemen and citizens, as a respectable and political 
regulation; whereas nuptue means only the commencement 
of matrimonium, the wedding, or marriage-festival. 

Considerare ; Contemplari. Considerare (from icarcf- 
Stiv) denotes consideration as an act of the understanding, 
endeavouring to form a judgment ; contemplari (from Kara- 
0a/u/36ci;), an act of feeling, which is absorbed in its object, 
and surrenders itself entirely to the pleasant or unpleasant 
feeling which its object excites, (v. 130.) 

Consors, see Socius. 

Conspectus, Conspicere, see Videre. 

Constat ; Apparbt ; Elucet ; Liquet. Constat means 
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a truth made out and fixed^ in opp. to a waveriag and un- 
steady fancy or rumour ; whereas apparety ebicety and Uquety 
denote what is clear and evident ; apparety under the image 
of something stepping out of the back-ground into sight; 
elucety under the image of a light shining out of darkness ; 
liquet J under the image of frozen water melted, (vi. 78.) 
CoNSTiTUEBE, See DesHuare. 

CoNsuETUDO ; Mos ; Ritus ; CiBRiMONiA. Consuetndo 
denotes the uniform observance of any thing as a custom^ 
arising from itself, and having its foundation in the inclina- 
tion or convenience of an individual or people, c0oc ; whereas 
mo8 (modus) is the habitual observance of any thing, as a 
product of reason, and of the self-conscious will, and has its 
foundation in moral views, or the clear dictates of right, virtue, 
and decorum, i/0oc; lastly, ritus denotes the hallowed ob- 
servance of any thing, either implanted by nature as an 
instinct, or introduced by the gods as a ceremony, or which, 
at any rate, cannot be traced to any human origin. Consue- 
tudinea are merely factitious, and have no moral worth ; mores 
are morally sanctioned by silent consent, as jura and leges by 
formal decree ; ritus (from apiOfioQ^ pvOfiogy) are natural, and 
are hallowed by their primaeval origin, and are pecuUar to the 
animal, (v. 75.) 2. Ritus is a hallowed observance, as directed 
and taught by the gods or by nature ; whereas carimonia 
{KriSefiovla) is that which is employed in the worship of the gods, 
CoNsuBVissE, see Solere. 
CoNSUMMABE, scc Fluire. 
CoNTAQiUM, see Lues. 

Contaminabe; Inquinabe; Polluere. Contaminare 
(from contingo, contagio,) means defilement in its pernicious 
efiect, as the corruption of what is soimd and useful ; inqui- 
nare (from cunire, or from irlvoq^ in its loathsome efiect, as 
marring what is beautifiil, like fAopifafTuv ; polluere (from 
puUus, TTcXAocO ^ its moral efiect, as the desecration- of what 
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is holy and pure^ like fuatwiv* Cic. Caecil. 21^ 70. Judiciis 
corruptis et contaminatis ; compare with Coel. 6. Libidinibus 
inquinari; and Rose. Am. 26^ 71. Noluerunt in mare defend^ 
ne ipsum poUueret^ quo csetera quse violata sunt^ expiari 
putantur. (ii. 56.) 

CoNTBMNEBE, s. Spemere, Contemplari^ s. Considerare. 

Contendere^ see Dicere. Contention see Disceptatio. 

CoNTENTUM ESSE, See Satis habere, 

CoNTiNENTiA, See Modus. CoNTiNOBBE, See Accidere. 

CoNTiNuo, see Repente. 

CoNTiNuus; Perpetuus ; Sempiternus; iETERNUs. 
1. Continuum means that which hangs together without break 
or chasm ; perpetuum^ that which arrives at an end, without 
breaking off before. Suet. Caes. 76. Continuos consulatus, 
perpetuam dictaturam. 2. Perpetuus, sempitemuSy and ater- 
nu8y denote continued duration ; hut perpetuus, relatively, with 
reference to a definite end, that of life for example ; sempiter- 
nus and (Btenmsy absolutely, with reference to the end of time 
in general; sempiternus means, like acScoc^ the everlasting, 
what lasts as long as time itself, and keeps pace with time ; 
(Btemum (from setas) like aicuvcov, the eternal, that which out- 
lasts all time, and wiU be measured by ages, for Tempus est 
pars qusedam setemitatis. The sublime thought of that which 
is without beginning and end, lies only in (BtemuSy not in 
sempiternus, for the latter word rather suggests the long dura- 
tion between beginning and end, without noting that eternity 
has neither beginning nor end. Sempitemm involves the 
mathematical^ atemus the metaphysical notion of eternity. 
Cic. Orat. ii. 40, 169. Barbarorum est in diem vivere ; nostra 
consiUa sempitemum tempus spectare debent ; compare with 
Fin. i. 6, 17. Motimi atomorum nuUo a principio, sed aetemo 
tempore intelligi convenire. (i. 1.) 

CoNTRARius, see Varius, 

CoNTROVERSiA, scc Discepttttio. 
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CONTUBEBNIUM, 866 CoTljugium. 

CoNTUMACiA, 866 Pervicacia, 

CoNTUMELiA ; INJURIA ; Offensio. 1. CofUumelia 
(from cont6mner6) denot68 a wrong clon6 to th6 honour of 
anoth6r ; injuria, a violation of another's right. A blow is an 
ir^uria, so far as it is the infliction of bodily harm ; and a con- 
tumelia, so far as it brings on the person who receives it, the 
imputation of a cowardly or servile spirit. Senec. Clem. i. 
10. Contumelias, quae acerbiores principibus solent esse quam 
injurise. Pacuv. Non. Patior facile injuriam, si vacua est 
contumelia. Phaedr. Fab. v. 3, 5. Cic. Quint. 30, 96. Verr. 
iii. 44. 2. Contumelia and ir^uria are actions, whereas offm- 
9io denotes a state, namely, the mortified feeling of the offended 
person, resentment, in opp. to gratia. Plin. H. N. xix. 1. 
Quintil. iv. 2. PUn. Pan. 18. (iv. 194.) 

CoNVENTUS, see Concilium. Convertere, see Vertere, 

CoNviviuM, see Epula. Convicium, seeMaledictum. 

CopiA, see Occasio. Copi^, see Exercitus. 

Copiosus, see Divitue. Cordatus, see Sapiens. 

CoRPULENTus, scc Pinguis. Corpus, see Cadaver. 

CoRRiOERE ; Emendare. Corrigcre means tp amend, 
after the manner of a rigid schoolmaster or disciplinarian, 
who would make the crooked straight, and set the wrong 
right ; whereas emendare, after the manner of an experienced 
teacher^ and sympathizing friend, who would make what is 
defective complete. Plin. Pan. 6, 2. Corrupta est disciplina 
castrorum, ut tu corrector emendatorque contingeres; the 
former by strictness, the latter by wisdom. Cic. Mur. 29. 
Verissime dixerim, nuUa in re te (Catonem) esse hujusmodi, 
ut corrigendus potius quam leviter inflectendus viderere; 
comp. with Plin. Ep. i. 10. Non castigat errantes, sed emen- 
dat. (v. 319.) 

CoRRUMPERE, scc Depravave. 

CoRuscARE, see Lucere. 
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Coxa; Latus; Femur. Coxa and coxendix (koxciivy)) 
mean the hip ; latiis^ the part between the hip and shoulder ; 
femur and/eme», the part under the hip, the thigh, (vi. 84.) 

Crapula, see Ebrietas. 

Crater, see Poculum. 

Creare ; GiGNERE ; Parere ; Generare. 1. Creare 
(from icu/ofti) means, by one's own will and creative power to 
call something out of nothing ; gignere {yljvBaOaiy yevifrOai,) 
by procreation or parturition ; gignere is allied to generare 
only by procreation, and to parere {irBvapeiv, wdpuv,) only by 
parturition. 2. Gignere is a usual expression, which repre- 
sents procreation as a physical and purely animal act, and 
supposes copulation, conception, and parturition; whereas 
generare is a select expression, which represents procreation 
as a sublime godlike act, and supposes only creative power ; 
hence, for the most part, homines et belluae gignunt, natura 
et dii generant. And, Corpora gignuntur, poemata gene- 
rantur. Cic. N. D. iii. 16. Herculem Jupiter genuit, is a 
mythological notice ; but Legg. i. 9. Deus hominem genera- 
vit, is a metaphysical axiom, (v. 201.) 

Crebro, see Sdepe. 

Credere, see Censere and Fidere. 

Cremare, see Accendere. Crepitus, see Fragor, 

Crepusculum, see Mane. Criminari, see Arguere. 

Crinis; Capillus; Coma; CiESARiES; Pilus; Cir- 
rus; CiNCiNNUS. 1. CWnt« and caj^/Zf^ denote the natural 
hair merely in a physical sense, like 0p(S ; crinis (from Kapii- 
vov), any growth of hair, in opposition to the parts on which 
hair does not grow ; capiUus (from caput), only the hair of the 
head, in opp. to the beard, &c. Liv. vi. 16. Suet. Aug, 23. 
Cels. vi. 2. Cic. Tusc. v. 20. Rull. ii. 5 ; whereas in coma and 
casaries the accessory notion of beauty, as an object of sense, 
is involved, inasmuch as hair is a natural ornament of the 
body, or itself the object of ornament ; coma {KOfitij is espe- 
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cially applicable to the hair of females ; cmsaries^ to that of 
males^ like Wu^a. Hence crinitus means nothing more than 
covered with hair ; capUlatus is used in opp. to bald-headed, 
Petron. 26, and the Galli are styled comati^ as wearing long 
hair, like KapnKOfiowvrag. 2. Crinis, capiUuSy coma^ casaries^ 
denote the hair in a collective sense, the whole growth of 
hair ; whereas pilm means a single hair, and especially the 
short and bristly hair of animals. Hence pilostis is in opp. to 
the beautiful smoothness of the skin, as Cic. Pis. 1 ; whereas 
crinitus and capillatus are in opp. to ugly nakedness and 
baldness, (iii. 14.) 3. Cirrus and dndnnus denote curled 
hair; cirrus {K6ppri) is a natural, dndnnus [kIkivvoq] an arti- 
ficial curl. (iii. 23.) 

Cruciatus ; Tormentum. CrudatuSy crudmerUa, (icpoKa, 
icpcW,) denote in general any pangs, natural and artificial ; 
tarmenta (from torquere), especially pangs caused by an 
instrument of torture, Uke the rack. Cic. Phil. xi. 4. Nee 
vero graviora sunt camificum tormenta quam interdum cru- 
ciamenta morborum. (vi. 87.) 

Crudelitas, see Savitia. 

Cruentus, Cruor, see Sanguis. 

CuBARE ; Jacere ; Situm esse. Cubare (firom Kilta) de- 
notes the lying down of living beings ; situm esse (Irov, Aaai) 
of lifeless things ; jacere, of both. Cubare and jacere are 
neuter; situm esse, always passive. Further, cubare gives the 
image of one who is tired, who wishes to recruit his strength, 
in opp. to standing, as requiring exertion ; whereas jacere 
gives the image of one who is weak, without any accessory 
notion, in opp. to standing, as a sign of strength, (i. 138.) 

CuBicuLUM, see Conclave. 

CuBiLE ; Lectus. Cubile is a natural couch for men and 
animals, a place of rest, like Ko/r?}, evvfi ; lectus, an artificial 
couch, merely for men, a bed, like Xiicrpov. (v. 279.) 

Cubitus, see Ulna. 
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CuDEBE, see Verberare. 

CuDO, see Cassis. 

Cul.cita; PuLViNtra; Pulvinar. CulcUa (from cal- 
care ?) is a hard-stuffed pillow ; puhmus and pudvinar, a soft 
elastic pillow; pidvinas, such as is used on ordinary civil 
occasions; puUvinar, such as is used on solemn religious 
occasions. (vL 89.) 

Culmen; Fastigiuh. Ouimen means the top^ the up- 
permost line of the roof; fastigium^ the summit, the highest 
point of this top, where the spars of the roof by sloping and 
meeting'form an angle ; th^efore fastigium is a part of ctt/- 
men, Virg. j£n. iL 458. Evado ad summi fastigia culminis. 
Liv. xl. 2. Vitruv. iv. 2. Amob. iL 12. And figuratively 
culmen denotes the top only, with a local reference, as the 
uppermost and highest point, something like koXo^cJv ; but 
fastigium with reference to rank, as the principal and most 
imposing point of position, something like Kopvipri ; therefore 
culmen tecti is ovlj that which closes the building, hxxi fastis 
gium that which (n*owns it; and fastigium also denotes a 
throne, whence culmina montium is a much more usual term 
than fastigia, (ii. 111.) 

CuLMUS ; Calamus ; Stipula ; Spica ; Arista ; 
Arundo; Canna. 1. Culmus means the stalk, with refer- 
ence to its slender height, especially of corn ; caiamus (icaXa- 
ptO€;) witihi reference to its hollowness, especially of reeds. 2. 
Culmus means the stalk of corn, as bearing the ear, as the 
body the head, as an integral part of the whole ; stipula^ as 
being compared with l^e ear, a worthless and useless part of 
the whole, as stubble. 3. Spica is the full ear, the fruit of 
the c(H'n-staIk, without respect to its shape; arista, the 
prickly ear, the tip or uppermost part of the stalk, without 
respect to its substance, sometimes merely the prickles. 
Quintil. i. 3, 5. Imitatse spicas herbulae inanibus aristis ante 
messem flavescunt. 4. Calamus, as a reed, is the general 
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term ; arundo (from /ooSavoc) is a longer and stronger reed ; 
canna (from icavJv ?) a smaller and thinner reed. Colum. iv. 
32. Ea est arundineti senectus, cum ita densatum est^ ut 
gracilis et cannse similis arundo prodeat. (v. 219.) 

Culpa ; Noxia ; Noxiu5 ; Nocens ; Sons. 1. Ctdpa 
{Kok&^ai) denotes guilt as the state of one who has to answer 
for an injury, peccatum, delictum, maleficium, scelus, flagi- 
tium, or nefas ; hence a responsibility, and, consequently, a 
rational being is supposed, in opp. to casus^ Cic. Att. xi. 9. 
Veil. P. ii. 118, or to necessitaSy Suet. CI. 15 ; whereas noxia, 
as the state of one who has caused an injury, and cAn there- 
fore be applied to any that is capable of producing an effect, 
in opp. to innocentia, Liv. iii. 42, 2. Ilia modo in ducibus 
culpa, quod ut odio essent civibus fecerant ; alia omnis penes 
milites noxia erat. Cic. Marc. 13. Etsi aliqua culpa tenemur 
erroris humani, a scelere certe liberati sumus ; and Ovid, 
Trist. iv. 1, 23. Et culpam in facto, non scelus esse meo, 
coll. 4, 37 ; hence culpa is used as a general expression for 
every kind of fault, and especially for a fault of the lighter 
sort, as delictum. 2. Culpa and noxia suppose an injurious 
action ; but vitium (from avarn, arri) merely an action or qua- 
lity deserving censure, and also an undeserved natural defect. 
3. NocenSy innocens, denote guilt, or absence of guilt, in a 
specified case, with regard to a single action; but noxius, 
innoxius, together with the poetical words nocutis, innocuus, 
relate to the nature and character in general. Plant. Capt. 
iii. 5, 7. Decet innocentem servum atque innoxium confiden- 
tem esse ; that is, a servant who knows himself guiltless of 
some particular action, and who, in general, does nothing 
wrong. 4. Noams denotes a guilty person only physically, 
as the author and cause of an injury, like /3Xa/3cpoc ; but sons 
{ovotoq) morally and juridically, as one condemned, or worthy 
of condemnation, like d^o^. (ii. 162.) 

CuLPARE, see Arguere. 
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CuiiTus, see Vestis. 

Cumulus^ see Acervus. 

CuN^; CuNABULA. CufUB (tcotrac) is the cradle itself; 
incunabula^ the bed^ &c. that are in the cradle. Plaut True, 
y. 13. Fasciis opus est, pulvinis, cunis, incunabulis. (vi. 69.) 

CuNCTABi ; HiESiTABE ; Cessabe. Cunctari (from ^vv- 
ix^iv, or icarlx^iv,) means to delay from consideration, like 
fjiiWuv; hasitare,6rom want of resolution; cessare (jcaO/^ccv?) 
from want of strength and energy, like oicvcTv. The cunctana 
delays to begin an action; the cessans, to go on with an 
action already begun, (iii. 300.) 

CuNCTi, see QiUsque. 

CuPEBE, see Velle. 

CupiDO ; CupiDiTAS ; Libido ; Voluptas. 1. Cupido 
is the desire after something, considered actively, and as in 
action, in opp. to aversion ; whereas cupiditas is the passion 
of desire, considered neutrally, as a state of mind, in opp. to 
tranquillity of mind. Cupido must necessarily, cupiditas may 
be, in construction with a genitive, expressed or understood ; 
in this case, cupido relates especially to possession and money, 
cupiditas, to goods of every kind. Yell. P. ii. 33. Pecuniae 
cupidine : and further on, Interminatam imperii cupiditatem. 
2. Cupido and cupiditas stand in opp. to temperate wishes ; 
libido (from \\\\f) the intemperiate desire and capricious longing 
after something, in opp. to rational will, ratio. Suet. Aug. 
69, or voluntas, Cic. Fam. ix. 16. Libidines are lusts, with 
reference to the want of self-government ; voluptates, plea^ 
sures, in opp. to serious employments, or to pains. Tac. H. 
ii. 31. Minus Vitellii ignavse voluptates quam Othonis fla- 
grantissimse libidines timebantur. (v. 60.) 

Cub ; Quabe. Cur (from quare ? or kmq ;) serves both for 
actual questions, and for interrogative forms of speech; 
whereas qtuire serves for those questions only, to which we 
expect an answer, (vi. 93.) 
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Cuba; Sollicitudo; Angor; Dolor; Mq-ritvuo* 
Ckirtty sollicitudo^ and angor ^ mean the disturbance of the mind 
with reference to a future evil and danger; cwra (from the 
antiquated word coeruy from Koipavoq) as thoughtfuhiesB^ un- 
easiness^ apprehension^ in opp. to ifncuriay hke (j^povrtg ; folli- 
citttdoj as sensitiveness^ discomposure, anxiety, in opp. to 
securitaSy Tac. H. iv. 58, like fiipifiva ; angor (from ajx'^) ^ 
a passion, anguish, fear, in opp. to solutus animius ; whereas 
dolor and mgritudo relate to a present evil; dolor (from 0Xav?) 
as a hardship or pain, in opp. to gawdium^ akyog ; agritudo, 
as a sickness of the soul, like avfa, in opp« to alacritas. Cic* 
Tusc, V. 16. Cic. Fin. i. 22. Nee praeterea res ulla est, quae 
sua natura aut soUicitare possit aut angere. Accius apud 
Non. Ubi cura est, ibi anxitudo. Plin. £^. ii. 11. Ceesar 
mihi tantum studium, tantam etiam coram — ^nimium est enim 
dicere sollicitudinem — ^praestitit, ut, &c. Quintil. viii. pr^ 20. 
Curam ^o verborum, reruzn volo esse soUicitudinfim. (iv. 419.) 

CuRVUS; Uncus; Pandus ^ Incurvus; Recuryus; 
Reduncvs ; Repandus ; Aduncus. 1. CvarvuSy or in prose 
mostly curvaiuSf denotes, as a general expression, all crooked- 
ness, from a slight degree of crookedness to a complete circle; 
uncm supposes a great degree of crookedness, approaching to 
a semi-circle, Uke the form of a hook ; pa/nduSj as Ught crooked- 
ness, deviating but a little from a straight Une, Hke that 
which slopes. 2. The cwrva form a continued crooked line ; 
the incurva suppose a straight Hue, ending in a curve, like 
cTrcKOfCTntc^ the augur's staff, for example, or the form of a 
man who stoops, &c. 3. RecurvuSy redimcusy and repandus, 
denote that which is bent outwards ; adimcus, that which is 
bent inwards. Plin. H. N. xi. 87. Cornua aliis adunca, aUis 
redunca. (v. 184.) 

Cuspis, see Aeies. 

CusTODiA ; Carcer ; Eroastulum. Oustodia (from 
Kei0(o) is the place where prisoners are confined, or the prison ; 
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career [KopKapov, redupl. of icopic^ circus,) that part of the 
prison that is meant for citizens ; eryasttdum (from cpya^o/uai, 
or u^ioy) ^^c house of correction for slaves. 

Cutis, see Tergus. 

Cyathus, see Poctthsm. 

Ctmba, see Napigmm* 
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Damnum ; Dbtrimentum ; Jactuba. Danmum (Sa« 
iravi)) is a loss incurred by one's self, in opp.to lucrum. Plant. 
Cist. i. 1, 52. Capt. ii. 2, 77. Ten Heaut. iv.4, 25. Cic. Rn. 
V.30. Sen. Ben. iv. 1. Tranq. 15 ; whereas detrimenium (from 
detiivisse) means a loss endured, in opp. to emolumetdum, 
Cic. Fin. i. 16. iii. 29 ; lastly, Jaciura is a vohmtaiy loss, by 
means of which one hopes to escape a greater loss or evil, a 
sacrifice. Hence damnum is used for a fine ; and in the form, 
Videant Coss., ne quid resp. detrimenti capiat, the word dam^ 
man could never be substituted for detrimerUum. (v. 251.) 

Dapes, see Epida. Dsamare, see DiHgere. 

Deambulare, see AmbuUxre* 

Dbberb, see Necesse eat. DECERNBRBy see Destinare. 

Dbgiperb, see Fallere. Decu^^rare, see Ostendere. 

Decorarb, see Comere. Dedecus, see Ignominia. 

Dedigare, see Sacrare. Dedugere, see Comitari. 

Deesse, see Abesse. Defbndere, see Tueri. 

Defigere, see Abesse and Iktrba. 

Dbflere, see Lacrimare. Deformis, see T^jBter. 

Degere, see Agere. Db intboro, see Iterwn. 

Delegtatio, see Oblectatio. Delere, see Abolere. 

Delibutus; Ungtus; Oblitus. DeUbutus (firom Xd- 
Puv, XcjSa^civ,) besmeared with something greasy, is the 
general expression; unctus (from iy p6^} ory^^^siv?) means 
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anointed with a pleasant ointment ; and oblUm (from oblino) 
besmeared with something impure, (vi. 98.) 

Delictum; Peccatum ; Malefactum; Maleficium; 
Facinus; Flagitium; Scelus; Nbfas ; Impietas. 1. 
Delictum and peccatum denote the lighter sort of offences ; 
delictum^ more the transgression of positive laws, from levity ; 
peccatum (from irayyo), rather of the laws of nature and 
reason, from indiscretion. 2. A synonyme and as it were a 
circumlocution of the above words is malef actum : whereas 
maleficium and facinus involve a direct moral reference ; male- 
ficium is any misdeed which, as springing from evil intention, 
deserves punishment; hut facinus, a crime which, in addition 
to the evil intention, excites astonishment and alarm from the 
extraordinary degree of daring requisite thereto. 3. There 
are as many sorts of evil deeds, as there are of duties, against 
oneself, against others, against the gods; flagitium (from 
fiXayXc) is an offence against oneself, against one's own ho- 
nour, by gluttony, licentiousness, cowardice; in short, by 
actions which are not the consequence of unbridled strength, 
but of moral weakness, as evincing iffnavia, and incurring 
shame ; whereas scelus ((ncXf)/>ov) is an offence against others, 
against the right of individuals, or the peace of society, by 
robbery, murder, and particularly by sedition, by the display, 
in short, of malice ; nefas (a^arov) is an offence against the 
gods, or against nature, by blasphemy, sacrilege, murder of 
kindred, betrayal of one's country ; in short, by the display 
of impietas, an impious outrage. Tac. 6. 12. (ii. 139.) 

Deligere ; Eligere. Deligere means to choose, in the 
sense of not remaining undecided in one's choice ; eligere, to 
choose, in the sense of not taking the first thing that comes. 
(v. 98.) 

Delirium, see Amiens. 

Delubrum, see Templum. 

Demens, see Amens. 
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Demere ; Adimere; Eximere; Auferre; Eripere ; 
SuRRiPERE ; FuRARi. 1. Demere^ adimere^ and eanmerey 
denote a taking away without force or fraud ; demere (from 
de-imere) means to take away a part from a whole^ which 
thereby becomes less, in opp. to addere, or adjicere. Cic. 
Orat. ii. 25. Fam. i. 7. Acad. iv. 16. Cels. i. 3. Liv. ii. 
60; adimere, to take away a possession from its possessor, 
who thereby becomes poorer, in opp. to dare and reddere, 
Cic. Verr. i. 52. Fam. viii. 10. Phil. xi. 8. Suet. Aug. 48. 
Tac. Ann. xiii. 56 ; eximere, to remove an evil from a person 
oppressed by it, whereby he feels himself lightened. 2. Au- 
ferre, eripere, surripere, and furari, involve the notion of an 
illegal and unjust taking away ; auferre, as a general expres- 
sion for taking away any thing ; eripere, by force to snatch 
away ; surripere and furari, secretly and by cunning ; but 
surripere may be used for taking away privily, even when 
just and prudent self-defence may be pleaded as the motive ; 
whereas furari (^oipav, 0l/>co,) is only applicable to the mean 
handicraft of the thief. Sen. Prov. 5. Quid opus fuit auferre ? 
accipere potuistis ; sed ne nunc quidem auferetis, quia nihil 
eripitur nisi retinenti. Cic. Verr. i. 4, 60. Si quis clam sur- 
ripiat aut eripiat palam atque auferat: and ii. 1, 3. Non 
furem sed ereptorem. (iv. 123.) 

Demoliri, see Destruere. Demori, see Mors. 

Deneoare, see Negare. Dens us, see Augustus. 

Denuo, ^ee Iterum. Deplorare, see Lammar^. 

Depravare ; CoRRUMPERE. Bepravare denotes to make 
any thing relatively worse, provided it is still susceptible of 
amendment;, as being merely perverted from its proper use ; 
whereas corrumpere denotes to make any thing absolutely bad 
and useless, so that it is not susceptible of amendment, as 
being completely spoilt, (v. 821.) 

Deridere, see Ridere. 
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Desciscere^ see Tarhm. Desererb, see Relinquere. 

DesbrtuM; see Solitudo. Desiderare^ see Bequvrere. 

Desidia^ see Ignavia, 

Desinere ; Desistebe. Desmere denotes only a condi- 
tion in reference to persons^ things, and actions, as, to cease ; 
whereas desistere, an act of the will, of which persons only 
are capable, as to desist, (iii. 101.) 

DesoliATus, see Re&nqtiere. 

Desperans, see Ex«pes. 

Despicere, see Spemere^ 

Destinare ; Obstinare ; Decernbre ; Statuere ; 
Constituere. 1. Destinare and obstinare denote forming 
a resolution as a psychological, whereas decemere and sta- 
tuere as a political act. 2. Destinare means to form a decided 
resolution, by which a thing is set at rest ; obstinare^ to form 
an unalterable resolution, whereby a man perseveres with 
obstinacy and doggedness. 3. Decemere denotes the final 
result of a formal consultation, or, at least, of a deliberation 
approaching the nature and seriousness of a coUegial discus- 
sion; statuere, to settle the termination of an uncertain 
state, and constituere is the word employed, if the subject or 
object of the transaction is a multitude. Cic. Fr. Tull. Hoc 
judicium sic expectatur, ut non unae rei statui, sed omnibus 
constitui putetur. (iv. 178.) 

Dbstinatio, see Pervicacia. 

Destituere, see Relinquere. 

Destruere ; Demoliri. Destruere means to pull down 
an artificially constructed, demoUriy a solid, building, (vi. 2.) 

Deterior ; Pejor. Deterior (a double comparative from 
de) means, like xeipiov, that which has degenerated from a 
good state, that which has become less worthy; whereas 
pejor (from ire^oc)^ like icaic£(i>v, that which has fallen from 
bad to worse, that which is more evil than it was. Hence 
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SalluBt. Or. Phil. 3. j^miHus omnium flagitiorum postremuB, 
qui pejor an ignavior sit deliberari non potest : — in this pas- 
sage deterior would form no antithesis to ignavior. The 
deterrimi are the objects of contempt, the pessimi of abhor- 
rence ; Catullns employs the expression pessimas puellas, ' the 
worst of girls,' io a jocular sense, in a passage where this 
expression has a peculiar force ; whereas deterrimus could, 
under no circumstances, be employed as a jocular expres- 
sion, any more than the words wretched, depraved.' (i. 53.) 

Detestabi, see Abominari. Detinebe, see Manere. 

Deteectatio, see Invidia. Detbimentum, s. Damnum, 

Deus, see Nvmen. 

Dbvebsorium ; HosPiTiUM ; Caupona ; Taberna ; 
PopiNA ; Ganeum. Deversorium is any house of reception 
on a journey, whether one's own property, or that of one's 
Mends, or of inn-keepers ; hospitium, an inn for the reception 
of strangers; caupona {from K.aftTtovaQai'i), a tavern kept by 
a publican. These establishments afford lodging as well as 
food ; whereas tabemte, popinte, ganea, only food, like restau- 
rateurs; taberrue (from trabes?) for the common people, as 
eating-houses; popinte {from popa, wi^t,) for gentlefolks and 
gourmonds, like ordinaries ; ffanea (Irom iyovrfe?) for volup- 
tuaries, (vi. 101.) 

Devincire, see Ligare. 

Dicabe, see Sacrare. 

Dicbre; Aio; Inquau ; Asseverare ; Af firm are ; 
Contendere ; Fabi ; Fabulabi. 1. Dicere denotes to 
say, as conveying information, in reference to the hearer, in 
opp. to tacere, like the neutral word loqiii, Cic. Itull. ii. 1- 
Verr. ii. 1. 71, 86. Plin. Ep. iv. 20. vii. C, like Mytivi 
aio expresses an aftirmation, with reference to tJie speaki 
opp. to neffo. Cic. Off. iii. 23. Plaut. Rud. ii. t, 14, 'Pb 
Eun. ii. 2, 21, like ipivai. 2. Ait is in construction wit 
indirect form of speech, and therefore generally aosaeai 
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infinitive; whereas inquit is in construction with a direct 
form of speech, and therefore admits an indicative, impera- 
tive, or conjunctive. 3^ Aio denotes the simple affirmation 
of a proposition by merely expressing it, whereas asseverare, 
affirmarej contendere^ denote an emphatic affirmation ; asse- 
verare is to- affirm in earnest, in opp. to a jocular, or even 
light affirmation, yocari, Cic. Brut. 85 ; affirmare^ to affirm as 
certain, in opp. to doubts and rumours, dubitare^ Divin. ii. 
3, 8 ; contendere, to affirm against contradiction, and to main- 
tain one^s opinion, in opp. to yielding it up, or renouncing 
it. 4. Dicere {^ei^m) denotes to say, without any accessory 
notion, whereas loqui (Xaicttv), as a transitive verb, with the 
contemptuous accessory notion, that that which is said is 
mere idle talk. Cic. Att. xiv. 4. Horribile est quae loquantur, 
quae minitentur. 5. Loqui denotes speaking in general ; /«- 
bulariy a good-humoured, or, at least, pleasant mode of speak- 
ing, to pass away the time, in which no heed is taken of the 
substance and import of what is said, like XaXeiv; lastly, 
dicere, as a neuter verb, denotes a speech prepared according 
to the rules of art, a studied speech, particularly from the 
rostrum, like Xiyeiv. Liv. xlv. 39. Tu, centurio, miles, quid 
de imperatore Paulo senatus decreverit potius quam quid 
Sergio Galba fabuletur audi, et hoc dicere me potius quam 
ilium audi ; ille nihil praeterqUam loqui, et id ipsum maledice 
et maligne didicit. Cic. Brut. 58. Scipio sane mihi bene et 
loqui videtur et dicere. Orat. iii. 10. Neque enim conamur 
docere eum dicere qui loqui nesciat. Orat. 32. Muren. 34, 
71. Suet. CI. 4. Qui tam aaa^coc loquatur, qui possit quum 
declamat o-a^cJc dicere quae dicenda sunt non video. 6. Fari 
{<l>avai) denotes speaking, as the mechanical use of the organs 
of speech to articulate sounds and words, nearly in opp. to 
infantem esse ; whereas loqui (AaiccTv), as the means of giving 
utterance to one^s thoughts, in opp. to tacere. And as fari 
may be sometimes limited to the utterance of single words, it 
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easily combines with the image of an unusual, imposing, 
oracular brevity, as in the decrees of fate,/a/i; whereas loqui, 
as a usual mode of speaking, is applicable to excess in speak- 
ing, loquacitaa. (iv. 1.) 

DiCTEBiuM, see Verbum. 

DiCTO AUDiENTEM ESSE, scc Pavere. 

Dies; Tempus; Tempestas ; Die; Interdiu. \. Diea 
(from c vScoc) denotes time in its pure abstract nature, as mere 
extension and progression; whereas tempus and tempestas^ 
with a qualifying and physical reference, as the weather and 
different states of time ; tempus denotes rather a mere point 
of time, an instant, an epoch ; tempestaSy an entire space of 
time, a period. Hence dies docebit refers to a long space of 
time, after the lapse of which information will come, Uke 
Xpovog ; whereas tempus docebit refers to a particular point of 
time which shall bring information, like Kaipog. (iv. 267.) 2. 
Die means by the day, in opp. to by the hour or the year; 
whereas interdiu and diu, by day, in opp. to noctu ; but inier^ 
diu stands in any connexion ; diu only in direct connexion 
with noctu. (iv. 288.) 

Dies festi, see Solemnia. 

DiFFERBE ; Proferre ; Procrastinare ; Proro- 
GARE. 1. Differre denotes delay in a negative sense, whereby 
a thing is not done at present, but laid aside ; whereas pro^ 
ferre and procrastinare delay in a positive sense, as that which 
is to take place at a future time ; proferre refers to some other 
time in general ; procrastinare^ to the very next opportunity. 
2. Differre denotes an action, the beginning of which is put 
off; prorogare^ a condition or state, the ending of which is put 
off, as to protract, (vi. 102.) 

DiFFiciLis, see Ardnus and Austerus. 

DiGLADiARi, see Pugnare. 

DiGNUM ESSE, see Merere. 

DiLiGENTiA, see Opera, 
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DiLiGERE ; Amare ; Deamare ; Adamare ; Caritas ; 
Amor ; Pietas. 1. Diligere (from okiyHv) is love arising 
from esteem, and, as such, a result of reflection on the worth 
of the beloved object, like ^fXcTt;; whereas amare is love 
arising from inclination, which has its ground in feeling, and 
is involuntary, or quite irresistible, like ipav, ipatrOai ; diligere 
denotes a purer love, which, free from sensuality and selfish- 
ness, is also more calm ; amare^ a warmer love, which, whe- 
ther sensual or platonic, is allied to passion. Cic. Att. xiv. 
17. Tantum accessit ut mihi nunc denique amare videar, ante 
dilexisse. Fam. xiii. 47. Brut. i. 1. Plin. Ep. iii. 9. 2. 
Amare means to love in general ; deamare^ as an intensive, to 
love desperately, like amore deperire; and adamare^ as an 
inchoative, to fall in love. 3. Caritas, in an objective sense, 
means to be dear to some one; amor, to hold some one 
dear : hence the phrases, Caritas apud aliquem ; amor erga 
aliquem. 4. Caritas, in a subjective sense, denotes any 
tender affection, especially that of parents towards their chil- 
dren, without any mixture of sensuality, and refers merely to 
persons, like dyanri or (rropyri ; whereas amor denotes ardent 
passionate love to persons or things, like epwg ; lastly, pietas 
(from "iprixioy ^pirig,) the instinctive love to persons and things, 
which we are bound to love by the holy ties of nature, the 
gods, those related to us by blood, one's native country, and 
benefactors. Caritas rejoices in the beloved object and its 
possession, and shows itself in friendship and voluntary sacri- 
fices ; amor wishes evermore to get the beloved object in its 
power, and loves with a restless unsatisfied feeling; pietas 
follows a natural impulse and religious feeling, (iv. 97.) 

DiLucuLUM, see Mane. 

Dimetari, Dimetiri, see Metiri, 

DiMicARE, see Pugnare. 

DiMiTTERE, see Mittere, 

DiRiMERE, see Dividere. 
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DiRiPERE^ see Vastare. 
DiRUs, see Atrox. 

DiSCEPTATIO ; LiTIGATIO ; CONTROVERSIA ; CoNTEN- 

Tio; Altercatio ; Jurgium; Rixa. 1. Disceptatio, liti- 
ffatiOy and controversial are dissensions, the settling of which 
is attempted quietly, and in an orderly way ; contention alter- 
cation and jurgium, such as are conducted with passion and 
vehemence, but which are still confined to words; rixtB 
(opIicTijc)^ such as, like frays and broils, come to blows, or at 
least threaten to come to blows, and are mid-way between 
jurgium and pugna. Liv. xxxv. 17. Ex disceptatione alter- 
cationem fecerunt. Tac. Hist. i. 64. Jurgia primum, mox 
rixa inter Batavos et legionarios. Dial. 26. Cassias Severus 
non pugnat, sed rixatur. 2. Controversia takes place between 
two parties when they place themselves in array on opposite 
sides ; disceptatiOy when they commence disputing with each 
other, in order to arrive at the path of truth, or to discover 
what is right, but without a hostile feeling ; litigatiOy when a 
hostile feeling and a personal interest are at the bottom of 
the dispute. 3. Contentio would maintain the right against 
all opponents, and effect its purpose, whatever it may be, by 
the strenuous exertion of all its faculties ; altercatio would 
not be in debt to its opponent a single word, but have the 
last word itself; jurgium (from opyrj) will, without hearkening 
to another, give vent to its ill-humour by harsh words. Con- 
tentio presents the serious image of strenuous exertion ; alter- 
catiOy the comic image of excessive heat, as in women's 
quarrels ; jurgium, the hateful image of rude anger, (v. 274.) 

DiscERNERE ; DiSTiNGUERE. Discemcrc {SiaKplvHv) 
means to distinguish by discrimination and judgment ; dis- 
tinguere {Siaarl^ai, or Siariyyeiv,) by signs and marks, (vi. 
103.) 

Discipline, see Litera, 

DiscRiMEN, see Tentare. 
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DisERTUs; Facundus; Eloquens. Disertm and/a- 
cundus denote a natural gift or talent for speaking, whereas 
eloquenSy an acquired and cultivated art. IHsertm is he who 
speaks with clearness and precision ; facwndus^ he who speaks 
with elegance and beauty ; eloquens, he who combines clear- 
ness and precision with elegance and beauty. The disertus 
makes a good teacher, who may nevertheless be confined to a 
one-sided formation of intellect ; the facundus is a good com- 
panion, whose excellence may nevertheless be confined to a 
superficial adroitness in speaking, without acuteness or depth, 
whereas the eloquens, whether he speaks as a statesman or as 
an author, must, by talent and discipline in all that relates to 
his art, possess a complete mastery over language, and the 
resources of eloquence. Cic. Orat. 5, 19. Antonius .... 
disertos ait se vidisse multos, eloquentem omnino neminem. 
Quintil. viii. pr. 13. Diserto satis dicere quae oporteat; or- 
nate autem dicere proprium est eloquentissimi. Saet. Cat. 
53. Eloquentiae quam plurimum adtendit, quantumvis facun- 
dus et promptus. (iv. 14.) 

DispAR, see jEquus. 

DispERTiRE, see Dividere. 

DispuTARE, see Disserere. 

DissERERE ; DispuTARE. IHsserere {SiepeXv) means to 
express an opinion in a didactic form, and at the same time 
to explain the grounds of that opinion ; but disputare {Sia- 
TTvOiaOai) in a polemical form, and to take into consideration 
the arguments against it, and with one^s opponent, whether 
an imaginary person or actually present, to weigh argument 
against argument, and ascertain on which side the balance 
truth lies. The disserens takes only a subjective view of the 
question ; but the disputans would come at a result of objec- 
tive validity. Disserere, moreover, denotes a fi'eer, disputare 
SL more methodical discussion of the subject. Cic. Rep. iii. 
16. i. 24. Fin. i. 9, 31. Orat. ii. 3, 13. (iv. 19.) 
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Distingue RE, see Discemere. 

DiSTRiBUERE, scc Divideve. 

Diu, DiuTius, DiuTiNus, see Pridem. 

DiVELLERE, see Frangere. 

Divers us, see Varitis, 

DiVIDERB ; PaRTIRI ; DiRIMERE ; DiSPERTIRE ; DlS- 

TRiBUERE. 1. Dividere and dirimere mean to divide some- 
thing, merely in order to break the unity of the whole, and 
separate it into parts, whereas partiri means to divide, in 
order to get the parts of the whole, and to be able to dispose 
of them. Hence the phrases divide et impera, and dividere 
sententiaSy but partiri prcsdam. 2. Divisio denotes, theoreti- 
cally, the separation of a genus into its species, whereas par- 
titiOy the separation of the whole into its parts. Quintil. v. 
10, 63. Cic. Top. 5. 3. Dividere refers to a whole, of which 
the parts are merely locally and mechanically joined, and 
therefore severs only an exterior connexion ; but dirimere 
refers to a whole, of which the parts organically cohere, and 
destroys an interior connexion. Liv. xxii. 15. Casilinum 
urbs . . . Volturno flumine diremta Falemum ac Campanum 
agrum dividit : for the separation of a city into two halves by 
a river, is ah interior separation, whereas the separation of 
two neighbouring districts by a city, is an exterior separation. 
4. Dividere means also to separate into parts, without any 
accessory notion, whereas dispertire, with reference to future 
possessors, and distribuere, with reference to the right owners, 
or to proper and suitable places, (iv. 156.) 

DiviNARE ; Pr^esaoire ; Pr^sentire ; Pr^videre ; 
Vaticinari ; Pr^dicere. 1. Divinare denotes foreseeing 
by divine inspiration and supernatural aid, like fiavremaOai ; 
prasagire (prae and riyeXaOai), in a natural way, by means of a 
peculiar organization of mind botdering on the supernatural ; 
prcBsentire and pr(Bviderey by an unusual measure of natural 
talent ; prcBsentire, by immediate presentiment yjprcevidere^ by 
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foresight, by an acute and happy combination. 2. Divinare^ 
&c. are merely acts of perception, whereas vaticinatio and 
prcBdictio, the open expression of what is foreseen ; vaticinatiOy 
that of the divinans and prasagiens^hke irpo<l>riTda, prophecy; 
but prcedictioy that of the prasentiens and prtevidena, predic- 
tion, (vi. 105.) 

DiviTiiE ; Opes ; Gazm ; Locuples ; Opulbntus ; 
Copiosus. 1. DivituB and gaz(B denote riches quite gene- 
rally, as professions and the means of satisfying one's wishes 
of any sort, whereas opes, as the means of attaining higher 
ends, of aggrandizing one's self, and of acquiring or main- 
taining influence. Divitice (from Sbvbiv) denotes the riches of 
a private person, like rrXovrog ; opes (opulentus, iroXhgy) the 
instrument of the statesman, or of the ambitious in political 
life ; gazcBy the treasure of a king or prince, Uke Ori<TavpoL 
2. Dives means rich in opp. to poor, Quintil. v. 10, 26, like 
irXovtrioc; locuples (loculos ttXtjOwv), wealthy, in opp. to 
egensy egenusy Cic. Plane. 35. Ros. Com. 8, Uke a^veioc ; opur- 
lentils and cqpiosusy opulent, in opp. to inops^ Cic. Farad. 6. 
Tac. H. iii. 6, like eviropog. (v. 81.) 

DiYOBTiuM, see Repudium. 

Divus, see Numen. 

Doctor ; Preceptor ; Maoister. Doctor means the 
teacher, as far as he imparts theory, with reference to the 
student, in opp. to the mere hearer ; pneceptoVy as far as he 
leads to practice, in reference to the pupil, in opp. to the 
mere scholar ; magisteVy in a general sense, with reference to 
his superiority and ascendency in knowledge, in opp. to the 
laity. Cic. Orat. iii. 15. Vetus ilia doctrina eadem videtur et 
recte faciendi et bene dicendi magistra, neque disjuncti doc- 
tores, sed iidem erant vivendi praeceptores atque dicendi. 
And Mur. 31. (vi. 105.) 

Doctrina ; Eruditio. Doctrina denotes learning as a 
particular species of intellectual cultivation, whereas eruditio 
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the learned result, as the crown of intellectual cultivation. 
Dodrina evinces a superiority in particular branches of know- 
ledge, and stands as a co-ordinate notion with exercitatiay 
which is distinguished from it by involving a superiority in 
the ready use of learning, and can therefore, even as a mere 
theory, be of more evident service in practice than that which 
is indirectly important ; ertiditia stands in still closer relation 
to practice, and involves the co-operation of the different 
branches of knowledge and different studies to the ennobling 
of the human race ; it denotes genuine zeal for the welfare of 
mankind in an intellectual, as humanitas does in a moral point 
of view. (v. 268.) 

DocTRiNA, see Literce. 

Dolor ; Tristitia ; Mcestitia ; Luctus. 1. Dolor 
(from OXavy aOXiog ?) denotes an inward feeling of grief, opp» 
to gaudiuMy Cic. Phil, xiii. 20. Suet. Caes, 22, hke aXyoc; 
whereas tristitiay mceroVy luctuSy denote an utterance or external 
manifestation of this inward feeling. THstitia and mcestitia 
are the natural and involuntary manifestation of it in the 
gestures of the body and in the countenance ; lucttis (aXuic- 
Toc)) its artificial manifestation, designedly, and through the 
conventional signs of mourning, as cutting off the hair, 
mourning clothes, &c. at an appointed time, like wivOog, 
Mceror also serves for a manifestation of rfotor, and Ittcttcs of 
mceror and tristitiUy as far as the manifestation arises from the 
feeling, or is not opposed to it. Cic. Att. xii. 28. Moerorem 
minui; dolorem nee potui, nee si possem vellem. Phil. xi. 1. 
Magno in dolore sum, vel in moerore potius, quem ex mise- 
rabili morte C. Trebonii accepimus. Plin. Ep. v. 9. lUud 
non triste solum, verum etiam luctuosmn, quod JuUus avitus 
decessit. Tac. Agr. 43. Finis vitae ejus nobis luctuosus, ami' 
cis tristis ; for relations only put on mourning, Tac. Ann. 
ii. 82. Quanquam nee insignibus lugentium abstinebant, 
altius animis moerebant. Cic. Sext. 29, 39. Luctum nos hau* 

K 
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simus majorem^ dolorem ille animi non minorem. 2. Tris- 
titia (from rapaicroc?) denotes the expression of grief in a bad 
sense^ as gloom^ fretfulness, and ill-humour^ opp. to hilaritas^ 
Cic. Att. xii. 40. Fin. v. 80. Csecil. ap. Gell. xv. 9, Quintil. 
xi. 3^ 67 y 72 f 79^ 151 ; whereas moestitia (from fiipo)) denotes 
grief, as deserving of commiseration, as affliction, when a 
most just grief gives a tone of sadness, in opp. to kBttiSy Sail. 
Cat. f. Tac. Ann. i. 28. Tristitia is more an affair of reflection ; 
mcBstitiay of feeling. The tristis, like the tTiiculentus, is known 
by his forbidding look, his wrinkled forehead, the contraction 
of his eyebrows ; the mcestus, like the afflictuSy by his lack- 
lustre eyes and dejected look. Tac. Hist. i. 82. Rarus per 
vias populus moesta plebs ; dejecti in terram militum vultus, 
ac plus tristitiae quam poenitentiae. Cic. Mur. 24, 49. Tris- 
tem ipsum, moestos amicos : and Orat. 22, 74. (iii. 234.) 

Dolor, see Cura, 

DoNUM ; MuNUS ; Largitio ; Donarium ; Donati- 
vum; Liberalitas. 1. Bonum (Scor^vi}) means a present, 
as a gratuitous gifl, by which the giver wishes to confer plea- 
sure, like ^wpovy whereas munu8y as a reward for services, 
whereby the giver shows his love or favour, Uke yipag ; lastly, 
largitio^ as a gift from self-interested motives, which under 
the show of beneficence would win over and bribe, generally 
for political ends. Suet. Caes. 28. Aliis captivorum milUa 
dono afferens ; that is, not merely as a loan : compare with 
Ner. 46. Auspicanti Sporus annulum muneri obtulit; that is, 
as a handsome return. Tac. H. ii. 30. Id comitatem bonita- 
temque faventes vocabant, quod sine modo (ViteUius) donaret 
sua, largiretur aUena. 2. Donarium denotes particularly a 
gift to a temple ; donativum, a military gift, or earnest-money, 
which the new emperor at his accession to the throne distri- 
butes among the soldiers ; liberalitas^ a gift which the empe- 
ror bestowed, generally on a poor nobleman, for his support, 
(iv. 142.) 
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Dorsum; Tergum. Dorsum (from Sipac) denotes the 
back^ in an horizontal direction, consequently the back of an 
animal, in opp. to the belly, like vCtrov ; tergum (from Tpa\ri~ 
Xoc), the back, in a perpendicular direction, consequently the 
part between the shoulders in a man, in opp. to the breast, 
like /ucra^pevov. Hence dorsum montis denotes the upper- - 
most surface ; tergum montiSy the hinder part of a mountain, 
(v. 15.) 

DuBins ; Ambiquus ; Anceps. Dubius (Soioc) and am- 
biguus {afitfkg ?x*^^) denote doubt, with reference to success 
or failure, fortune or misfortune; anceps^ with reference to 
existence itself, to the being or not being. Veil. Pat. ii. 79. 
£a patrando bello mora fuit, quod postea dubia et interdum 
andpiti fortuna gestum est. Tac. Ann. iv. 73. (v. 282.) 

Dudum, see Pridem. 

DuiiCis, see Suavis. 

DuMi ; Sentes ; Vepres. Dumi denotes bushes growing 
thickly together, which present the appearance of a wilder- 
ness; sentes, prickly and wounding bushes, thorn-bushes; 
vepres denotes both, thorn-bushes which make the ground a 
wilderness, (vi. 108.) 

Duplex ; Duplum ; Geminus ; Dupliciter ; Bifa- 
RiAM. 1. Duplex {SlvXa^ denotes double, as distinct magni- 
tudes to be counted : duplum {SnrXovv) as continuous magni- 
tudes to be weighed or measured. Quintil. viii. 6, 42. In quo 
et numerus est duplex et duplum virium. 2. Duplex denotes 
double, from the resemblance and equality of the two parts 
with reference to the principal notion, like SiTrXovt; ; aemirmSy 
from resemblance and equality of the two with reference to 
each other, like SlSvfiog. In Cic. Part. 6. Verba geminata 
et duplicata vel etiam ssepius iterata; the word geminata 
refers to the repetition of the same notion by synonymes ; 
duplicata to the repetition of the same word. 3. Dupliciter 
is always modal ; in two different manners, with double pur- 

k2 
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pose; bifariam is local, in two places, or two parts. Cic. 
Fam. ix. 20, Dupliciter delectatus sum Uteris tuis ; compare 
with Tusc. iii. 11. Bifariam quatuor perturbationes aequaliter 
distributae sunt. (v. 281.) 
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Ebrius ; ViNOLENTus ; Temulentus ; Crapula ; 
Ebriosus. 1. Ebrietas places the consequence- of the im- 
moderate use of wine in its most favourable point of view, as 
the exaltation and elevation of the animal spirits, and in its 
connexion with inspiration, like fiiOri; whereas vinolentia, 
and the old word temulentiay in its disgusting point of view, 
as brutal excess, and in its connexion with the loss of recol- 
lection, like oiv(jj(Tig; lastly, crapula^ the objective cause of 
this condition, Uke KpanraXrt. 2. EbritiSy and the word of 
rare occurrence, madusa^ denote a person who is drunk, with 
reference to the condition ; ebriosus, a drunkard, with refer- 
ence to the habit, (v. 330.) 

EccE, see En, Editus, see Alius. 

EduLia, see Alimenta, Egere, see Car ere. 

Egestas, see Paupertas. Ejulare, see Lacrimare. 

El AB OR are, see Labor. Eligere, see Diligere. 

E LONGiNQuo, see Procul. Eloquens, see Diserttis. 

Eloqui ; Enunciare ; Proloqui ; Pronunciare ; 
Recitare. 1. Eloqui and enuTiciare denote an act of the 
intellect, in conformity to which one utters a thought that 
was resting in the mind; but the eloquens regards therein 
both substance and form, and would express his thought in 
the most perfect language; whereas the enuncians regards 
merely the substance, and would only make his thought pub- 
lid juris J or communicate it; hence elocutio belongs to rheto- 
ric, enuntiatio to logic. 2. On the other hand, proloqui 
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denotes a moral, act, in conformity to which one resolves to 
give utterance to a secret thought, in opp. to reticere, like 
profiteri; lastly, pronuntiare^ a physical act, by which one 
utters any thing, whether thought of, or written mechanically 
by the organs of speech, and makes it heard, like recitare, 
Pronuntiarey however, is a simple act of the organs of speech, 
and aims merely at being fully heard ; recitare is an act of 
refined art, and aims by just modulation, according to the 
laws of declamation, to make a pleasing impression. Pro^ 
nuntiatio relates only to single letters, syllables, and words, as 
the elements and body of speech, whereas recitatio relates 
both to the words and to their import, as the spirit of speech, 
(iv. 4.) 

Elucet, see Constat. 

Emendare, see Corrigere. 

Emere ; Mercari ; Redimere. 1. Emere means to 
buy, where furnishing one's self 'wdth the article is the main 
point, the price the next point, like irptaaOai ; whereas mer^ 
cari (from djuUpyHv) meaps to buy, as a more formal trans- 
action, generally as the mercantile conclusion of a bargain, 
Uke ifiTToXav. 2. Emere refers to the proper objects of trade ; 
redimere to things which, according to the laws of justice and 
morality, do not constitute articles of trade, and which the 
buyer might either claim as his due, or ought to receive freely 
and gratuitously, such as peace, justice, love, and so forth. 
Cic. Sext. 30, 36. Quis autem rex qui illo anno non aut 
emendum sibi quod non habebat, aut redimendum quod 
habebat, arbitrabatur ? (iv. 116.) 

EmINENS ; EXCELLENS ; PRifiCLARUS ; Pr^estans ; In- 

siGNis; SiNGULARis; Unicus. 1. Eminem , excelleuSy pTCB- 
claruSy emd prcBstanSy involve a mere acknowledgment of supe- 
riority ; whereas egregiuSy with an expression of enthusiasm, 
Uke glorious ; eocmvmSy with an expression of admiration, like 
excellent. 2. EximiuSy &c. relate altogether to good qualities. 
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like superior^ and can be connected with vices and faults only 
in irony ; whereas inaigniSj singulartSj and unicusy are indif- 
ferent, and serve as well to heighten blame as praise^ like 
distinguished, matchless. (vi« 111.) 

Eminet, see AppareL Eminus, see Procul. 

Emissarius, s. Explorator. Emolumentum, s. Laicrum, 

Emori, see Mors, 

En; Ecce. En (i|vl) means, see here what was before 
hidden from thee ! like nv, ^vl, i\vlit ; whereas ecce (lx« ? or 
the reduplication of the imperative of Eco, to see, oculus ?) 
means, see there what thou hast not before observed! like 
lloi. (vi. 112.) 

Ensis, see Gladius, 

Enunciare,' see Eloqui. 

Epistola, see lAtera. 

EpuLiB ; CoNViviuM ; Dapes ; Epulum ; Comissatio. 
EpuldB is the general expression, the meal, whether frugal or 
sumptuous, whether en famille or with guests, at home or in 
public ; convivium is a social meal, a convivial meal ; dapes 
(from S&ipai, SecTTvov,) a religious meal, a meal of offerings; 
epulum, a solemn meal, mostly political, a meal in honour of 
something, a festival ; comissatio (from Ko/tfo^eiv), a gorman- 
dizing meal, a feast, (v. 195.) 

Equus ; Caballus ; Mannus ; Canterius. Equus 
(from the antiquated word, ehu,) denotes a horse, as a general 
expression, a term in natural history ; caballus (from ica^a^oi), 
a horse for ordinary services ; marmtis, a smaller kind of horse, 
like palfrey, for luxury ; canterius^ a castrated horse, a geld* 
ing. Sen. Ep. 85. Cato censorius canterio vehebatur et hip- 
poperis quidem impositis. Oh quantum decus saecuh ! Ca- 
tonem uno caballo esse contentum, et ne toto quidem ! Ita 
non omnibus obesis mannis et asturconibus et tolutariis 
prseferres unum ilium equum ab ipso Catone defrictum. (iv. 
287.) 
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Eroastulum^ see Custodia, 

Eripere^ see Demere. 

Errare ; Vaoari ; Palari. Errare {ippuv) is to go 
astray^ irXava<r0a(, an involuntary wandering about^ when one 
knows not the right way ; vagari and palart, on the other 
hand; mean a voluntary wandering; vagari^ like akaoOai, 
when one disdains a settled residence^ or straight path^ and 
wanders about unsteadily ; palari (from pandere ?) when one 
separates from one's company^ and wanders about alone. 
Erramus ignari, vagamur soluti^ palamur dispersi. Tac. H. 
i. 68. Undique populatio et csedes ; ipsi in medio vagi ; ab- 
jectis armis magna pars^ saucii aut palantes in montem Yoce- 
tiam perfiigiunt. (i. 89.) 

Erudire ; Formare ; Instituere. Erudire and for- 
mare denote education as an ideal good^ and as a part of 
human improvement; erudire^ generally^ and as far as it frees 
from ignorance ; formarey specially, and as far as it prepares 
one in a particular sphere, and for a particular purpose, and 
gives the mind .a bent thereto ; whereas institvere denotes 
education as a real good, in order to qualify for a particular 
employment, (vi. 113.) 

Eruditio, see Litera. Esca, see Alimenta. 

Escendere, see Scandere. Esuries, see Fames. 

Et; Que; Ac; Atqub. Et (en) is the most general 
copulative particle; que and et — et connect opposites; que 
{kcu) on that very account, because they are opposites, as 
terra marique ; but et — et^ in order to point them out emphati- 
cally as opposites, or things completely separate, as et terra 
et mart; whereas ac and atque connect synonymes, atque 
before vowels and gutturals ; ac before the other consonants ; 
as, for example, vir fortis ac strenuus. (vi. 114.) 

EvENiRE, see Accidere. Evertere, see Perdere. 

E vbstigio, see Repente. Evocare, see Arcessere, 

Excbllens, see Eminem, Excelsus, see Alttis. 
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ExciPERE^ see Sumere. 

ExcoRS^ see Amem, 

ExcuBiiE ; Stationes ; ViGiLiiE. ExcubicB are the sen- 
tinels before the palace^ as guards of honour and safeguards ; 
stationes J guards stationed at the gate as an outpost ; vigiluBy 
guards in the streets during the night as a patrol. 

ExcusATio, see Purgatio. 

Exemplum ; Exemplar. Ewemplum means an example 
out of many, chosen on account of its relative aptness for a 
certain end; whereas ewemplar means an example before 
others, chosen on account of its absolute aptness to represent 
the idea of a whole species, a model. Cic. Mur. 31. Veil. P. 
ii. 100. Antonius singulare exemplum clementise Csesaris ; 
compare with Tac. Ann. xii. 37. Si incolumem servaveris, 
aeternum exemplar clementise ero ; not merely tuae dementias, 
but of clemency in general, (v. 359.) 

Exercitus ; CopiiE. Exercitiis is an army that consists 
of several legions ; but copies mean troops, which consist of 
several cohorts, 

ExHiBERE, see Prabere. 

Exigere, see Petere. 

ExiGuus, see Parvus. 

ExiLis; Macer ; Gracilis ; Tenuis. Eanlis and macer 
denote leanness, with reference to the interior substance and 
with absolute blame, as a consequence of want of sap and of 
shrivelling ; eadlis (froin egere, exiguus,) generally as appli- 
cable to any material body, and as poverty and weakness, in 
opp. to ubeTy Cic. Or. i. 12; macer (jxaKpogj meagre,) espe- 
cially to animal bodies, as dryness, in opp. to pinguis, Virg. 
Eel. iii. 100 ; whereas gracilis and tenuis, with reference to 
the exterior form, indiflferently or with praise ; tenuis {ravvg), 
on account of resemblance to delicacy, and generally as appli- 
cable to all bodies, in opp. to crassus, Cic. Fat. 4. Vitruv. iv. 
4 ; but gracilis on account of its resemblance to procerus, and 
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especially as applicable to animal bodies^ like slender^ in opp. 
to opimusy Cic. Brut. 91 ; obesus, Cels. i. 3, 30. ii. 1. Suet, 
Dom. 18, (v. 25.) 

ExiMERE^ see Demere. Existimare, see Censere, 

ExiTiuM, ExiTus, see Lues. Experiri^ see Tentare. 

Expetere, see Velle. Expilare, see Vastare. 

Explorator; Speculator ; Emissarius. Exploratores 
are scouts, publicly ordered to explore the state of the coun- 
try or of the enemy ; speculatoreSj spies, secretly sent out to 
observe the condition and plans of the enemy; emissariiy 
secret agents, commissioned with reference to eventual mea- 
sures and negotiations, (vi. 117.) 

Exprobrare, see Objicere. Exsecrari, see Abominare, 

ExsEQUiiE, see Funus. Exsomnis, see Vigih 

ExspECTARE, see Manere. 

ExsPEs ; Desperans. Exspes denotes hopelessness, as a 
state ; but desperans^ despondency, as the painful feeling of 
hopelessness. 

ExsTRucTus, see Praditus. Exsul, see Perfiiffa. 

ExsuLTARE, see Gaudere. Exta, see Caro, 

ExTEMPLO, see Repente. 

ExTERUS ; ExTERNUs ; Pereorinus ; Alienigena. 
ExTRARius; ExTRANEUs; Advena ; HosPES. 1. Ewte- 
rus and extemus denote a foreigner, as one dwelling in a foreign 
country ; whereas peregrinusy alienigena, advena, and hospes, 
as one who sojourns for a time in a country not his own. 2. 
Extermis denotes a merely local relation, and is applicable to 
things as well as to persons ; but exterus, an intrinsic relation, 
and is an epithet for persons only. Externa natUmes is a 
merely geographical expression for nations that are situated 
without; extertB nationes, a political expression for foreign 
nations. 3. Extraneus means, that which is without us, in 
opp. to relatives, family, native country ; whereas exirariiiSy 
in opp. to one's self. Cic. ap. Colmn. xii. Comparata est 

L 
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opera malieru ad domesticaiii diiigeDtiam ; Tiri antem ad ex- 
ercttationem faretusem et extraneam : comp« with Jiit« iL 56. 
Utilitaa ant in corpore posita est ant in extnuiis rebus: or 
QuintiL yiL 2, 9, with tiL 4^ 9. 4. Peregrimuf is one who 
does not possess the right of citizenship^ in opp« to ewU, 8en« 
Hehr« 6; alitmgena^ one bom in another country^ in opp« to 
patrmt and mdigena ; adcena^ the emigrant, in opp« to indi^ 
gena, lor, xxL 30; ho»pe$, the foreigner;^ in opp. to popularise 
5« Pereffrinus is the political name of a foreigner^ as fin* as he 
is without the rights of a dtizea and native inhabitant, with 
disrespect ; haspes, the name given to him from a feeling of 
kindness, as possessing the rights of hospitality. Cic« Rull. 
n« 34. Nos autem hinc Romas, qui veneramus, jam non hos- 
pites sed peregrini atque advenas nominabamur« (iv« 386«) 
ExTORRis, see Perfuga. 

EXTRAXEUS, EXTRARIUS, SCC ExttrUM. 

ExTREMUs; Ultimus; Postremus; Novissimus. £ar- 
iremuM and uUimus denote the last in a continuous magnitude, 
in a space ; extremus, the outermost part of a Bpace, or of a 
wurtace, in opp. to intimus and mtdiuM^ Cic. N« D« iL 27« 54« 
Cluent« 65, like taxarog; uUimus (ffuperL from ollusj, the 
outermost pdnt of a line, in opp« to eUmus and pr&rhnus. 
Cic Somn« 3« Prov* cons. 18« Liv* v. 38. 41, like \dia9og. 
Whereas po$iremu$ and navusimus denote the last in a dis- 
crete quantity, or magnitude consisting of separate parts, in a 
row of progressive numbers ; pastremus^ the last in a row 
that is completed, in which it occupies the last place, in opp. 
to those that precede itfprimuSyprincep$,tertiuSfUke iararo^; 
whereas navMmus denotes the last in a row that is not com- 
plete, in which, as the last comer, it occupies the last place, 
in o|ip. to that which has none to follow it, but is last of all, 
like viaroc* 

Exuvi^, see Prada. 
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Faber; Opifex; Artifex. Fabri (from favere^ fovere,) 
are such workmen as labour with exertion of bodily strength, 
carpenters and smiths, ^cipoivaKrE^* ; opifices such as need 
mechanical skill and industry, fiavavaoi; artifices such as 
employ mind and invention in their mechanical functions, 
rcxvlrai. (v. 329.) 

Fabulari, see Loqui and Garrire. 

Facere, see Agere. 

Facetiae, see Lepidtts. 

Facies ; Os ; Vultus ; Oculi. Fades (from species) 
and oculi (from okkoc) denote the face and eyes only in a 
physical point of view, as the natural physiognomy and the 
organs of sight; but os and vultus with a moral reference, as 
making known the temporary, and even the habitual state of 
the mind by the looks and eyes ; os (from odojim), by the 
glance of the eye, and the corresponding expression of the 
mouth ; vultus (from IXcktoc)? by the motion of the eye, and 
the simultaneous expression of the parts nearest to it, the 
serene and the darkened brow. Tac. Agr. 44. Nihil metus 
in vultu; gratia oris supererat. (iv. 318.) 

Facilitas, see Humanitas. Facinus, see Delictum, 

Factio, see Partes. Factum, see Agere. 

Facultas, see Occasio. Facundus, see Disertus. 

Fallaciter, see Perperam. 

Fallere ; Frustrari ; Decipere ; Circumventre ; 
Fraudare ; Imponere. FallerCy fiiistrari^ and imponerey 
mean to deceive, and effect an exchange of truth for falser- 
hood, (T^aAAetv; the fallens (<r^aXXwv) deceives by erroneous 
views ; the frustrans (from \p{fOog)y by false hopes ; the impo- 
nenSy by practising on the credulity of another. Decipere and 
circumvenire mean to outwit, and obtain an unfair advantage, 

l2 
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uTrarav; the decipienSy by a suddenly executed; the circumr- 
venienSy by an artfully laid plot. Praudare [xpivSuv) means to 
cheat, or injure and rob any body by an abuse of his confi- 
dence, (v. 357.) 

False, Falso, see Perperam. 

Fama, see Bumor. 

Fames ; Esuries ; Inedia. Fames is hunger from want 
of food, like \ifiogy in opp. to satietas; whereas esuries is 
hunger from an empty and craving stomach, in opp. to sUis ; 
lastly, inedia is not eating in a general sense, without refer- 
ence to the cause, though for the most part from a voluntary 
resolution, like aairia. Hence fame and esurie perire mean 
to die of hunger, whereas inedia perire means to starve one's 
self to death, (iii. 119.) 

Familia, see ^dificium. Familiaris, see Socius. 

Famulus, see Servns. Fanum, see Templum. 

Fas est, see Concessum est Fastidium, see Spemere. 

Fastigium, see Culmen. Fastus, see Superbia, 

Fateri ; Profiteri ; Confiteri. Fateri means to dis- 
close, without any accessory notion, in opp. to celarey Liv. 
xxiv. 5. Curt. vi. 9 ; profiteri means to avow, freely and openly, 
without fear and reserve, whether questioned or not; con- 
fiteri, to confess in consequence of questions, menaces, com- 
pulsion. The^o^e^^ has its origin in a noble consciousness, 
when a man disdains concealment, and is not ashamed of that 
which he has kept secret ; the confessio, in an ignoble con- 
sciousness, when a man gives up his secret out of weakness, 
and is ashamed of that which he confesses. Cic. Csec. 9. 24. 
Ita libenter confitetur, ut non solum fateri, sed etiam profiteri 
videatur. Plane. 25. 62. Rabir. perd. 5. (iv. 30.) 

Fatigatus ; Fessus ; Lassus. Faiigatns and fessus 
express the condition in which a man after exertion longs for 
rest, from subjective weariness ; whereas lassus and lassatuSy 
the condition in which a man after active employment has 
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need of rest, from objective weakness. Cels. i. 2, 15. Exer- 
citationis finis esse debet sudor aut certe lassitudo, quae citra 
fatigationem sit. Sail. Jug. 57. Opere castrorum et prcelio- 
rum fessi lassique erant. (i. 105.) 

Fatum, see Casus. 

Fatuus, see Stupidus. 

Faustus, see Felia^. 

Faux ; Glutus ; Ingluvies ; Guttur ; Gurgulio ; 
GuLA. Fatupy ffluttiSy and inffluvies, denote the space within 
the throat; glutus {yXCiyrTa)^ in men; ingluvies j in animals; 
faua^ {<liapvy^)y the upper part, the entrance into the throat ; 
whereas guttur, gurgulio^ and gula, denote that part of the 
body which encloses the space within the throat; gurgulio 
(redupl. of gula), in animals ; guluy in men ; guttur, in either, 
(v. 149.) 

Fax; T^da; Funale. Faa? is the general expression 
for any sort of torch ; tada is a natural pine-torch ; funaky an 
artificial wax-torch. 

Fel ; BiLis. Fel (from ^X^yo), ^Xly^ia,) is the gall of ani- 
mals, and, figuratively, the symbol of bitterness to the taste ; 
whereas bilis is the gall of human beings, and, figuratively, 
the symbol of exasperation of mind» (v. 120.) 

Felix; Prosper; Faustus; Fortunatus; Beatus. 
Felix, fmlix, (^vAov iy^v) is the most general expression for 
happiness, and has a transitive and intransitive meaning, 
making happy and being happy ; 'prosper and faustus have 
only a transitive sense, making happy, or announcing happi- 
ness ; prosperum (7rpo<r0opoc) as far as men^s hopes and wishes 
are fulfilled ; faustum (from d(^av(a>, (jtavcnripiog,) as an effect 
of divine favour, conferring blessings ; whereas /or/t*n« to and 
beatus have only an intransitive or passive meaning, being 
happy; fortunatus, as a favourite of fortune, like Bvrvxn^l 
beatus {xpirio) ^ conscious of happiness, and contented, re- 
sembling the deal pua Zawvrecy like fiaKapiog. (vi. 125.) 
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Femina; Mulieb; Uxor; Conjux; Mabita. 1. Fe- 
mina {(j^vofiivfi) denotes woman with regard to her physical 
nature and sex^ as bringing forth, in opp. to mas ; whereas 
mulier (from mollis)^ woman, in a physical point of view, as 
the weaker and more tender sex, in opp. to vir; whence 
femina only can be used for the female of an animaL 2. Mt^ 
lier denotes also the married woman, in opp. to virgOy Cic. 
Verr. ii. 1 ; whereas uxor and conjuXy the wife, in opp. to the 
husband ; uxor, merely in relation to the man who has mar- 
ried her, in opp. to maritus, Tac. G. 18 ; conjux (from con- 
jungere), in mutual relation to the husband, as half of a pair, 
and in opp. to liberie Cic. Att. viii. 2. Catil. iii. 1. liv. v. 39. 
40. Tac. Ann. iv. 62. H. iii. 18, 67. Suet. Cal. 17. Accord- 
ingly, uxor belongs to the man ; cof^jux is on a par with the 
man ; tupor refers to an every-day marriage, like wife ; conjux, 
to a marriage between people of rank, like consort. Yell. 
Pat. ii. 100. Claudius, Gracchus, Scipio, quasi cujuslibet 
uxore violata poenas perpendere, quum Caesaris filiam et 
Neronis violassent conjugem. 3. Uxor is the ordinary, mo- 
rita a poetical, expression for a wife. (iv. 327.) 

Femur, see Coxa. Fera, see AnimaL 

Ferax, see Foecundus. Fere, see Piene. 

Ferine, see Solemnia. Feriari, see Vacare. 

Ferire, see Verberare. Ferme, see P^sne. 

Febocia; Ferocitas; Virtus; Fortitudo. Ferocia 
and ferocitas (from tf^pa^ai) denote natural and wild courage, 
of which even the barbarian and wild beast are capable ; 
ferocia^ as a feeling, ferocitas, as it shows itself in action ; 
whereas virtus and fortitudo denote a moral courage, of which 
men only of a higher mould are capable ; virtus, that which 
shows itself in energetic action, and acts on the offensive ; 
fortitudo (from the old word forctitudo, from farcire,) that 
which shows itself in energetic resistance, and acts on the 
defensive, like constantia. Pacuv. Nisi insita ferodtate atque 



ferocla. Tac. Ann. xi. 19. Nos virtutem auximus^ barbari 
ferociam infregere : and ii. 25. (i. 44.) 

Ferrb; Portare ; Bajulare ; Gerere. 1. Ferre 
means, like (jtipuvy to carry any thing portable from one place 
to another ; portare and bajulare^ like fia<rraZeiv, to carry a 
load; portare (from woplZiiv)^ for one*s self, or for others; 
bajulare^ as a porter. In Caes. B. G. i. 16. JEdui frumentum 
.... conferri, comportari, adesse dicere ; ctmferre refers to 
the delivery and the contribution from several subjects to the 
authorities of the place ; comportare^ the delivery of these 
contributions by the authorities of the place to Caesar. 2. 
Ferre^ portare^ and bajulare^ express only an exterior relation, 
that of the carrier to his load, whereas gerere {aydpHv)^ ges-- 
tare^ like 0o/o€£v, an interior relation, that of the possessor to 
his property. As, then, bellum ferre means only either inferre 
bellum or tolerare, so bellum gerere has a synonymous meaning 
with habere, and is applicable only to the whole people, or to 
their sovereign, who resolved upon the war, and is in a state 
of war; but not to the army fighting, nor to the commander 
who is commissioned to conduct the war. Bellum gerit 
populus Romanus, administrat consul,capessit miles, (i. 150.) 

Ferre ; Tolerare ; Perferre ; Perpeti ; Susti- 
NERE ; SiNERE ; SusTENTARE. 1. Ferre {(jiipeiv) represents 
the bearing, only with reference to the burden which is borne, 
altogether objectively, like (jiiptiv ; whereas tolerare, perferre, 
and patiy perpeti, with subjective reference to the state of 
mind of the person bearing ; the tolerans and perferens bear 
their burden without sinking under it, with strength and 
self-controul, synonymously with sustinens, sustaining, like 
roXfidJv ; the pattens and perpetutts {iraOeiv) without striving to 
get rid of it, with willingness or resignation, enduring it, 
synonymously with sinens, Ferre and tolerare have only a 
noun for their object, hut pati also an infinitive. 2. Perferre 
is of higher import than tolerare, as perpeti is of higher 
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import than pati, to endure heroically and patiently. Poet, 
ap. Cic. Tusc. iv. 29. Nee est malum, quod non natura hu- 
mana patiendo ferat : compare with Tac. Ann. i. 74. Sen. 
Thyest. 307. Leve est miserias ferre ; perferre est grave. 
Plin. H. N. xxvi. 21. Qui perpeti medicinam non tolerave- 
rant. Tac. Ann. iii. 3. Magnitudinem mali perferre visu non 
toleravit. 3. Tolerare (from rXrivai) means to keep up under 
a burden, and not sink down ; but sustinere means to keep up 
the burden, and not let it sink. 4. Pati denotes an intellec- 
tual permission, no opposition being made, like to let happen ; 
whereas sinere {avtivaC) denotes a material permission, not to 
hold any thing fast nor otherwise hinder, to leave free. Pati 
has, in construction, the action itself for its object, and governs 
an infinitive ; sinere^ the person acting, and is in construction 
with ut, (iv. 259.) 5. Smtinere means to hold up, in a general 
sense, whereas sustentare^ to hold up with trouble and diffi- 
culty. Curt. viii. 4, 15. Forte Macedo gregarius miles seque 
et arma sustentans tandem in castra venit; compare with 
V. 1, 11. Tandem Laconum acies languescere, lubrica arma 
sudore vix sustinens. Also, Liv. xxiii. 45. Senec. Prov. 4. a. f. 
(iii. 293.) 

Fertilis, see Foecundus. Ferula, see Fastis. 

Fervere, see Calere, Fessus, see Fatigatus. 

Festa, see Solemnia, Festinus, see Cittts. 

Festivus, see Lepidus. Fidelis, see Fidm, 

FiDELiTAs, see Fides, 

FiDERE ; CONFIDERE ; FiDEM HABERE ; CrEDERE ; 

CoMMiTTERE ; Permittere. 1. Ftdeve {TrdOnv) means to 
trust ; confidere^ to trust firmly, both with reference to strength 
and assistance ; whereas fidem habere^ to give credit, and cre- 
derCy to place belief, namely, with reference to the good inten- 
tions of another. Liv. ii. 45. Consules magis non confidere 
quam non credere suis militibus ; the former with reference 
to their valour, the latter with reference to their fidelity. 2. 
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FMere, &c. denote trust as a feeling ; committere, permittere, 
as an action ; the committens acts in good trust in the power 
and will of another^ whereby he imposes upon him a moral 
responsibility^ to intrust ; the permittens acts to get rid of the 
business himself^ whereby he imposes at most only a political 
or juridical responsibility, as to leave to. Cic. Font. 14. Ita 
ut commissus sit fidei, permissus potestati. Verr. i. 32. v. 14. 
(v. 259.) 

Fides; Fidelitas; Fiducia; Confidbntia; Auda- 
cia; Audentia. 1. Fides and fidelitas mean the fidelity 
which a man himself observes towards others ;^(fe«j in a more 
general sense, like irlfrnQi the keeping of one^s word and 
assurance, from conscientiousness, together with the reliance 
of others upon us as springing from this quality, the credit 
we possess ; fidelitas denotes, in a more special sense, like 
wtarorijc^ the faithful adherence to persons to whom we have 
once devoted ourselves ; whereas fiducia and confidentia denote 
the trust we place in others ; fiducia^ the laudable trust in 
things, in which we actually can trust, which is allied to the 
courage of trusting in ourselves, in opp. to timor; Cic. Div. 
ii. 31. Plin. Ep. v. 17, like daptrog; but confidentia denotes a 
blameable blind trust, particularly in one's own strength, in 
opp. to foresight and discretion, and which converts spirit 
into presumption, like Opaaog. 2. Fiducia and confidentia 
have their foundation in trusting to the prosperous issue of 
any thing ; audada and audentia^ in the contempt of danger ; 
atidacia sometimes means a laudable boldness, as a word of 
higher import than fiducia ; sometimes a blameable boldness, 
as a civil term for temeritaSy like T6\iia ; but audentia is always 
a laudable spirit of enterprise. Juven. xiii. 108. Qnum 
magna malae superest audacia causae, creditur a multis fiducia. 
Sen. Ep. 87. Quae bona sunt, fiduciam faciunt, divitiae auda- 
ciam. (v. 256.) 

Fides, see Reliffio. 
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FiDES; see Chorda. 

FiDUCiA, see Fides, 

FiDUS ; FiDELis ; Inpidus ; Infidelis ; Perpidus ; 
Perfidiosus. 1. Fidus denotes a natural quality, like trust- 
worthy, with relative praise ; whereas fidelis denotes a moral 
characteristic, as faithful, with absolute praise. Liv. xxii. 22. 
£o vinculo Hispaniam vir unus solerti magis quam fideli con- 
silio exsolvit. Abellex erat Sagunti, nobilis Hispanus, fidus 
ante Poenis. 2. InfidiLS means unworthy of trust ; infidelisy 
imfaithful ; perfidus, treacherous, in particular actions ; per- 
fidiostiSy full of treachery, with reference to the whole charac- 
ter, (v. 255.) 

Figura; Forma; Species. Flgura (from fingere, ^ly- 
7€£i;,) denotes shape altogether indifferently, in its mathema- 
tical relation, as far as it possesses a definite outline, like 
<T^fia ; whereas forma ((jtopifiogy <p6prifiay) with reference to 
the senses, as far as it is a visible stamp and copy of an inte- 
rior substance, to which it corresponds, Uke fiop<pri ; lastly, 
specieSy in its physical relation, as far as it stands opposed to 
the inner invisible substance, which it covers as a mere out- 
side, like c7Soc* Hence figurare means to shape, that is, to 
give a definite outline to a formless mass ; whereas formare 
means to form, that is, to give the right shape to an unwrought 
mass ; and lastly, speciem addere means to bedeck any thing, 
in the old sense of the word, that is, to give to a mass already 
formed an exterior that, shall attract the eye. According to 
this explanation figura refers exclusively to the outline or 
lineaments, whilst format or at least species, involves colour, 
size, and the Uke. (iii. 25.) 

FiMus, see Lutum. 

FiNDERE ; SciNDERE. Fludere means to separate a body 
according to its natural joints, consequently to divide it, as it 
were, into its component parts, to cleave ; but scindere ((TKcSa- 
(rai) to divide it by force, without regard to its joints, and so 
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separate it into fragments, to chop or tear to pieces. Hence 
findere lignum means to cleave a log of wood, with the assist- 
ance of nature herself, lengthways ; scinderCy to chop it by 
mere force breadthways. The findens (Bqttor nave considers 
the sea as a conflux of its component waters ; the scindens, 
merely as a whole, (iv. 154.) 

FiNiRE ; Terminare ; Consummare ; Absglyere ; 
Perficere. Flnire and terminare denote the mere ending 
of any thing, without regard how far the object of the under- 
taking is advanced ; finire {(^OIvhv ?) to end, in opp. to inci- 
pere, Cic. Orat. iii. 59 ; but terminare^ to make an end, in 
opp. to continuare; whereas conswfMnare^ abaolvere^ and perfi- 
cere denote the completion of a work ; consummare^ as the 
most general term in opp. to doing a thing by halves ; absol- 
vere refers to a duty fulfilled, and a difficult work which is 
now done, and leaves the workman free, in opp. to inchoare ; 
perficere refers to an end attained, and a self-chosen task, 
which is now done, and may be called complete, in opp. to 
conari. Cic, Orat. 29, 30. Verr. i. 27. Absolutua also has 
an extensive signification, and refers to the completeness of the 
work, like ei/reXijc ; perfectvSy an intensive signification, and 
refers to the excellence of the work, like r Ae<oc« (iv. 366.) 

Finis; Terminus; Limes. Finis (from (jtOlvo)) denotes 
a boundary, as a mathematical line, like rIAoc ; terminus and 
limeSy a mark, as the material sign of a boundary ; terminus 
{reipSfievogy rlpfia^ a stone set up, as the sign of a boundiQg 
point, like ri^iia ; lim£Sy a ridge, as the sign of a bounding 
line, like opoc. Cic. Lael. 16. Constituendi sunt qui sint in 
amicitia fines et quasi termini diligendi. Hor. Carm. ii. 18, 
24. Revellis agri terminos et ultra limites clientium salis 
avarus. (iv. 359.) 

FiNiTiMUS, see Vicinus. Firmus, see Validtis. 

Fiscus, see ^rarium. Flagitare, see Petere. 

Flagitium, see Delictum. Flagrare, see Ardere. 
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FlavuSj see Lutem. 

Flere^ see Lacrimare. 

Fluctus, see Aqv^. 

Fluere ; Manare ; Liquere. Fhiere (^Xi;^) denotes 
flowing^ with reference to the motion of the fluid ; manare 
(from fiavoQ^ or madere^ with reference to the imparting of 
the fluid ; and liquere^ with reference to the nature of the 
fluid. The cause of the fluendi is^ that the fluid has no dam, 
and according to the law of gravity flows on ; whereas the 
cause of the manandi is the over-fulness of the spring ; lastly, 
liquere J to be fluid, is the negative state of fluere and manare. 
Hence fluere^ with its synonyme labi^ is more opposed to 
luBrere and stare; and moreover labari, with its synenyme 
effundi^ more opposed to contineri^ claudi; lastly, liquere^ with 
its synonyme dissolviy more opposed to concrevisse^ rigere. 
Cell. xvii. 11. Plato potum dixit defluere ad pulmonem, eoque 
satis humectato, demanare per eum, quia sit rimosior, et con- 
fluere inde in vesicam. (ii. 1.) 

Fluvius; Flumen; Amnis. FluviaSy fium^n {^om <fikvb>) 
denote, like poog, pcvjua, an ordinary stream, in opp. to a pond 
and lake; whereas amnis {afiivag^ manare^) like Troroftoc; a 
great and mighty river, in opp. to the sea. Cic. Div. i. 50. 
and Divin. i. 35, 78. Ut flumina in contrarias partes fluxe- 
rint, atque in amnes mare influxerit. Tac. Ann. xv. 58. Se- 
nec. N. Q. iii. 19. Habet ergo non tantum venas aquarum 
terra, ex quibus corrivatis flumina effici possunt, sed et amnes 
magnitudinis vastae. Then : Hanc magnis amnibus aetemam 
esse materiam, cujus non tangantur extrema sicut fluminum 
et fontium. Tac. Hist. v. 23. Quo Mosae fluminis os amnem 
Rhenum oceano afihndit. Curt. ix. 4, 5. (ii. 7.) 

FcEcuNDus ; Fertilis ; Ferax; User; Fruoifer; 
Fructuosus. 1. Foecundus (from ^vw, foetus,) denotes the 
fruitfiilness of a living and breeding being, in opp. to effoetus, 
like evTOKog'y whereas fertilis andferaa? (from 0Epai) the fruit- 
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fulness of inanimate and productive nature^ and of the ele- 
ments^ opposed to sterilis, like cv^opoc- Tac. Ann. xii. 63. 
Byzantium fertili solo foecundoque mari, quia vis piscium hos 
ad portus adfertur. Germ. 5. Terra satis ferax^ frugiferarum 
arborum impatiens^ pecorum foecunda^ sed plerumque impro- 
cera. Mela i. 9^ 1. Terra mire fertilis et animalium per- 
foecunda genetrix. And ii. 7. 2^ Fertilis denotes the actual 
fruitfulness which has been produced by cultivation ; ferax, 
the mere capability which arises from the nature of the soil. 
Cicero uses fertilis in a proper, feraXy in a figurative sense. 
3. Fertilis and ferax denote fruitfulness under the image of 
creative and productive power, as of the father and mother ; 
ubeTy under the image of fostering and sustaining, as of the 
nurse, like evOrivrig ; fruffifery under the image of a corn-field ; 
Jructuosus, under that of a tree rich in fruit, like iyKopirog. 
(iv. 331.) 

F(KDUs; SociETAS. Fcedus (TrcTrotOoc) is an engagement 
for mutual security, on the ground of a sacred contract; 
whereas societas, an engagement to some undertaking in com- 
mon on the ground of a mere agreement. Liv. xxiv. 6, Hie- 
ronymus legates Carthaginem mittit ad foedus ex societate 
faciendum. Sail. Jug. 14. Cic. Phil. ii. 35. Neque ullam 
societatem • • • • foedere ullo confirmari posse credidi. (vi. 
132.) 

FcEDus, see Tater, 

FcEMiNA, see Femina, 

FcENUS ; UsuBA. FosHUS (fix)m ^uw, foetus,) denotes interest 
as the produce of capital, like roicoc ; usura denotes what is 
paid by the debtor for the use of capital, like ^avoq. (vi. 133.) 

FcETus, FcEDUs, scc PrtBgnaus. 

Fores, see Ostium. Forma, see Flgura. 

FoRMARE, see Erudire. Formido, see Vereri. 

FoRMOSUs ; PuLCHER 5 Venustus. 1. Formosus means 
beauty, as far as it excites pleasure and delight by fineness of 
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form ; ptdchrum^ as far as it excites admiration^ is imposing^ 
and satisfies the taste by its perfectness ; vermstum^ as far as 
by its charms it excites desire^ and captivates. Formositas 
works on the natural sense of beauty; palchrittidoy on the 
cultivated taste; ventistas, on the more refined sensuality. 
Suet. Ner. 51. Fuit vultupulchro magis quam venusto; that 
is, it had perfect and regular beauty rather than pleasing 
features, and possessed a cold, heartless sort of beauty, by 
which no one felt attracted. Comp. Catull. Ixxxvi. Hor. 
A. P. 99. Cic. Off. i. 36. 2. Ventistas, loveliness, is of higher 
import than gratia^ grace ; the former transports, the latter 
only attracts, (iii. 29.) 

FoRS, see Casus. Forte, Fortuito, s. Ciim. 

FoRTiTUDO, see Ferocia, Fortuna, see Castes. 

FoRTUNATUs, scc Felio?. Fovea, see Specus. 

FovERE, see Calere. 

Fragor ; Strepitus ; Crepitus ; Sonitus. Fragor 
(a^apayoc) is a hollow, discordant sound, as crashing, like 
SovTroc; strepitus {Opia}^ 0o/ot;j3/j?) a loud noisy sound, as 
roaring, bawling, shrieking, like Kriirog ; crepitus (from Kpifi- 
jSaXov ?) a single sound, or the frequent repeating of the same 
sound, as clapping, like Kpovrng, Kporog; sonitus {ivomg, 
^Evvu),) a sound consisting of the vibrations of elastic bodies, 
as ringing, clinking, like fixh' Cic. Top. 12. Quaeruntur 
pedum crepitus, strepitus hominum. (v. 117.) 

Fragrare, see Olere. 

Frangere ; RuMPERE ; Divellere. 1. Frangere (/o^^m? 
or (T<^apa^ai) denotes to break to pieces what is hard ; rum^ 
pere (from /oItto), poiraXovy) to rend to pieces what is flexible. 
Cato ap. Prise. Si quis membrum rupit, aut os fregit : for by 
breaking a limb, not the invisible bones, but the visible flesh, 
is rent asunder. When, however, rumpere is applied to any 
thing hard, it involves the notion of exertion employed, and 
of danger; the frangens breaks to pieces what is entire; the 
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rumpens rends to pieces what is obstructive. 2. Dismmpere 
and diffringere mean to rend to pieces, and break to pieces^ 
what was originally entire; whereas divellere (SiIXkciv) to 
tear asunder what was at first joined together, (v. 321.) 

Fraudarb, see Fallere. 

Frenum; Habena; OREi£. 1. Frenum (from ^pa^ai?) 
is the bridle with which the rider breaks the wild horse, like 
ya\Lv6q\ whereas habena (from hebes, xa^ogy Kafi^ai^ the 
rein with which he turns the obedient horse, like rivlov. Hor. 
Ep. i. 15, 13. Laeva stomachosus habena dicet eques; sed 
equi frenato est amis in ore ; that is, he minds not the reins, 
and must feel the bit. Cic. Orat. i. 53. Senatum servire 
populo, cui populus ipse moderandi et regendi sui potestatem 
quasi quasdam habenas tradidisset : comp. with Tac. Dial. 38. 
Pompeius adstrinxit, imposuitque quasi frenos eloquentiae. 
2. Ore<By aurea^ now only to be found in auriga, were, per- 
haps, the generic term oi frenum and habena, like harness, 
(v. 137.) 

Frequenter, see Saepe. 

Fretus, see Confism. 

Fricare, see L(Bvis. 

Frigere ; Algere ; Algidus ; Alsus ; Gelidus ; 
Frigus ; Gelu ; Glacies. 1. Frigere [i^ol^ai) means to 
be cold, in opp. to catere, Cic. Fam. viii. 8. Auct. Her. iv. 15. 
Sen. Ir. ii. 18 ; whereas algere (aXycTv) means to feel cold, in 
opp. to (Bstuare. Cic. Tusc. ii. 14, 34. Sen. Ir. iii, 12. Plin. 
H. N. xvii. 26. 2. Algidus denotes cold, as an unpleasant 
chill ; alsuSy as a refreshing coolness. 3. Frigidus denotes a 
moderate degree of coldness, in opp. to calidus ; whereas 
gelidus means on the point of freezing, in opp. to fervidus. 
4. Frigus denotes, objectively, cold in itself, which attacks a 
man, and leaves him ; whereas frigedo denotes cold, subjec- 
tively, as the state of a man attacked by cold, which begins 
and ends ; it is an antiquated word, which has become obso- 
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lete by the general use of frigus, 5. GelUy gelus^ gelum, 
{'{Kold) denote^ like Kpioqy cold that produces ice ; geHddium, 
like Kpvfiogy a single attack of frosty a frosty night ; and gla- 
cieSy like icpucrraXXoc; its effect^ ice. (iii. 89.) 

Fructuosus, see Fcecundus. Frugi, see Bonus. 

Frugifer^ see Fcecundus. Frui, Frunisci, see Uti. 

Frustra ; Nequidquam ; Incassum ; Irritvs. 1. 
Frustra (from xf/vOog) means in vain, with reference to the 
subject, whose expectation and calculations have been dis- 
appointed; whereas nequidquam (that is, in nequidquam, in 
nihil,) to no purpose, refers to the nidUty in which the thing 
has ended. 2. Hence frustra^ used adjectively, refers to the 
person; whereas irrituSy the actual adjective, refers to the 
thing. 3. Frustra and nequidquam denote merely a failure, 
without imputing a fault, like pLorrivy whereas incassum in- 
volves the accessory notion of a want of consideration, by 
which the failure might have been calculated upon, and fore- 
seen, as in attempting any thing manifestly or proverbially 
impossible, ug jccvov. (iii. 100.) 

Frustrari, see Fallere. 

Fruticetum, see Rami. 

FuGiTivus, see Perfuga. 

FuLCiRi ; NiTi. Fulciriy faltus {<^v\a%ai) means to prop 
one^s self up in order to be secure against falUng, generally 
by leaning against a pillar, &c. ; whereas nitiy niamsy in order 
to climb a height, or to get forward, generally by standing on 
a basis, (ii. 127.) 

Fulgur; Fulguratio; Fulmbn. Fulgur^ fulgetrumy 
and fulguratioy denote the shining of the lightning in the 
horizon, like ioTQairh', fulgur, as momentary and single 
flashes ; fidguratioy as continued and repeated ; whereas fid- 
men means the lightning that strikes the earth, like Kt^avvoq. 
Liv. xl. 59. Fulguribus praestringentibus aciem oculorum, sed 
fulmina etiam sic undique micabant, ut peti viderentur cor- 
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pora. Curt. viii. 4, 3. Ovid, Met. iii. 800. Cic. Divin. ii. 19. 
Plin. H. N. ii. 43. Si in nube erumpat ardens^ fulmina; si 
longiore tractu nitatur fulgetra ; his findi nubem^ illis per- 
rumpi. Sen. Q. N. i. 1. (iii. 318.) 

FuNALE, see Fax. 

FuNDAMENTUM, FuNDUs, See Solum* 

Fundus, see Villa, 

Funis, see Laquetis. 

FuNus ; ExsEQUiiB ; Pomp a. Furms (from 0oivoc> ttc^- 
vBtv,) denotes the mere carrying out of the corpse, like lic^opa ; 
whereas ewsequue and pompa {woforfi) denote the solemn pro- 
cession; ewsequuBy of the living, as relations and friends; 
pompa^ of the inanimate, as the images of ancestors, and other 
pageants. Cic. Quint. 15. Funus, quo amici conveniunt ad 
exsequias cohonestandas. And Plin. H. N. x. 43. Flor. iii. 
20. Nep. Att. 22. Elatus est in lecticula, sine ulla funeris 
pompa, comitantibus omnibus bonis, maxima vulgi frequentia. 
And Cic. Mil. 13. Tac. Ann. iii. 5. (iv. 408.) 

FuRARi, see Demere. 

Furor, see Amem, 

FusTis; Ferula; Sudes; Trudes; Bums; SciPio; 
Baculus. 1. Fastis and ferula denote sticks for striking; 
sudesy trudesy and rvdis, for thrusting ; scipio and baculus^ for 
walking. 2. Fastis [irrogOog}) is a cudgel or club, large 
enough to strike a man dead ; but/crM/o, a little stick, or rod 
for the chastisement of school-boys ; sudes (o^o?) and trudes 
(orop^n, derived from Triissel, a weapon called the morning 
star,) are used in battle; rudis (opcroc) only as a foil in the 
fencing-school ; scipio {<tkwI(^v, <TKri\pai,) serves especially for 
ornament and state, as a symbol of superior power, or of the 
honour due to age ; baculuSy bacilluniy (fiaicrpov) serve more 
for use and convenience to lean upon, and at the same time, 
when necessary, as a weapon, (iii. 265.) 
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G. 

Galea, see Cassis, 

Ganeum, see Deversorium. 

Gannibe, see Latrare. 

Garbire ; Fabulari ; Blatire ; Blatebabe ; Lo- 
QUAX ; Vebbosus. 1. Garrire {ytipvw) denotes talking, with 
reference to excessive fondness for speaking ; fabulariy to the 
nullity ; blatire^ and the intensive blaterare, to the foolishness 
of what is said. 2. The gamdus is tiresome from the qua- 
lity, the hquax from the quantity, of what he says. For 
garrulitas expresses childish or idle talkativeness, from the 
mere pleasure of talking and hearing one's self talk, without 
regard to the value and substance of what \& said, and has its 
origin in a degeneracy of youthful vivacity, and even in the 
abuse of superior talents, like XaXia; whereas hqtuicitas 
(XcucaZeiv) expresses a quaint talkativeness, fr^m inability to 
stop short, which has its origin in the diminished energy of 
old age, like aSoXetrxla. The garruhis, in his efforts to please 
and entertain by light conversation, is silly and imbecile ; the 
loquax, in his efforts to instruct and make himself clearly 
understood, is often tedious. 3. Garrulus and hquax denote 
qualities of persons, speakers ; verbosus, of things, speeches, 
and writings, (iii. 81.) 

Gaudebe ; L^TABi ; Hilabis ; Alaceb ; Gestibe ; 
ExsuLTABE. 1. Gaudere (from yavpoq) denotes joy as an 
inward state of mind, in opp. to dolor, like ^Seo-dac ; whereas 
Uetari and hUarem esse, the utterance of joy. Tac. Hist. ii. 29. 
Ut valens processit, gaudium, miseratio, favor ; versi in laeti- 
tiam • . • laudantes gratantesque. 2. The Ustus (from XiXai- 
o/xac) shows his joy in a calm cheerfrdness, which attests 
perfect satisfaction with the present, in opp. to mcBstus, Tac: 
Ann. XV. 23 ; the hilaris (iXapog) in awakened mirth, disposing 
to jest and laughter, in opp. to tristis; the alacer {aXKfj) in 
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energetic vivacity, evincing spirit and activity, in opp. to 
territus. Cic. Coel. 28. The gaudens, the hstusy the hilaris^ 
derive joy from a piece of good fortune ; the alacer at the 
same time from employment and action. Cic. Divin. i. 33, 
73. Equum alacrem laetus adspexit. LdBiitia shows itself 
chiefly in an unwrinkled forehead, and a mouth curled for 
smiling ; hilaritaSy in eyes quickly moving, shining, and ra- 
diant with joy ; alacritaSy in eyes that roll, sparkle, and an- 
nounce spirit. Sen. Ep. 116. Quantam serenitatem laetitia 
dat. Tac. Agr. 39. Fronte laetus, pectore anxius. Cic. Pis. 5. 
Te hilarioribus oculis quam solitus es intuente. 3. Gavdere 
and l(Btari denote a moderate ; ewsvltare and gestire, and per- 
haps the antiquated word vUvlari, a passionate, uncontrolled 
joy, as to exult and triumph ; the gestiens {yriOdv) discovers 
this by an involuntary elevation of the whole being, sparkling 
eyes, inability to keep quiet, &c. ; the exsultanSy by a volun- 
tary, full resignation of hin^self to joy, which displays itself, 
if not by skipping and jumping, at least by an indiscreet out- 
break of joy, bordering on extravagance. 4. Jucandus denotes, 
like juvat me, a momentary excitement of joy ; l(RtuSy a more 
lasting state of joy; hence Imtus is used as the stronger 
expression, in Plin. Ep. v. 12. Quam mihi a quocunque excoli 
jucundum, a te vero laetissimum est. (iii. 242.) 

Gaz^e, see Divitia. 

Gelicidium, Gelidus, Gelu, see Frigere. 

Gemere, see SiLspirare. Geminus, see Duplex. 

Gena, see Mala. Genebare, see Creare. 

Gens; Natio; Populus; Civitas. 1. Gens and natto 
denote a people, in a physical sense, in the description of 
nations, as a society originating in common descent and 
relationship, without any apparent reference to civilization ; 
■whereas j9opt^/w5 and civitas denote a people in a political sense, 
as a society formed by civilization and compact. Sail. Cat. 
10, 1. Nationes ferae et populi ingentes subacti. Cic. Rep. 

N 2 
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i. 25. 2. Gens {yBveTrj) includes all people of the same de- 
scent^ like ^vXo V ; natio (from yvfi<Tiog) a single colony of the 
same^ like iOvog. Veil. P. ii. 98. Omnibus ejus gentis nati- 
onibus in arma accensis. Tac. 6. 2. 38. But as gens^ in this 
physical sense^ as the complex term for several colonies^ has 
a more comprehensive meaning than natio^ so has it^ at the 
same time^ in its poUtical accessory meaning, as a clan^ ylvog^ 
or as the complex term for several families, a narrower 
meaning than populus ; hence sometimes populus forms, as a 
civilized natiOy a part of the natural ffens, Liv. iv. 49. Bola- 
nis suae gentis populo, and Virg. A. x. 202 ; sometimes ffevis, 
as a political society, forms a part o{ populus; Justin, vii. 1. 
Adunads gentibus variorum populorum. 3. Civitas (from 
Kdio) denotes the citizens of a town collectively, ir6\igy merely 
with regard to their interior connexion, as including the inha- 
bitants who are in the enjoyment of the full rights of citizen- 
ship, and the lawful possessors of the land; populus (redupl. 
of TToXtc) means the people, Brjfiogy more commonly in refer- 
ence to their social relations, interior and exterior, and with 
the included notion of belonging to the state. A people can 
determine upon war as a civitas ; but can carry it on only as 
a populus, A civitas is necessarily stationary ; but a populus 
may consist of Nomades, or wanderers from one pasture to 
another. 

Gens, Genus, see Stirps, 

Gerere, see Ferre and Agere, 

Gestire, see Velle and Gaudere. 

Gignere, see Creare, GiLvus, see Luteus. 

Glaber, see Lcevus. Glacies, see Frigere, 

Gladius ; Ensis ; Pugio ; Sica. 1. Gladius (from icXa- 
8oc) is the usual, ensis (from ansa?) the select and poetical 
name for a sword. Gluintil. x. 1, 11. (v. 188.) 2. Pugio (from 
pungere) is a dagger, as a fair and openly used soldier's 
weapon, on a level with the sword ; whereas sica (from secare) 
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is the unfair and secret weapon of the bandit^ on a level with 
poison, (vi. 291'.) 

Globus ; Sph-«:ra. Globus is the popular term for any 
body that is round like a ball ; whereas sphcsra is the scientific 
term, derived from the Greek for a mathematical globe, (vi. 
147.) 

Globus, see Caterva. 

Gloria; Claritas. Gloria (from ylXwc) denotes re- 
nown, under the image of something said, like kXIoc ; claritas 
(from 'yaXrjpoc) under that of something bright, and that is 
seen, like ^6^a. (v. 235.) 

Gloriatio, see Jactatio. Glutus, see Faugp. 

Gnavitas, see Opera, Gracilis, see Eoeilis, 

Gradatim, see Paulatim. Gradiri, see Ire, 

Gradus; Gressus ; Passus. 1. Gressus denotes a step 
subjectively, whereas gradus objectively. Gressus is a step 
that is being taken ; gradus, that is taken. 2. Gressus is a 
product of going, but possum, of standing also, if the feet are 
at the same distance from each other as in walking. Gressus 
denotes any separation of the feet, whether longer or shorter, 
quicker or slower, whether deserving the name of step or not ; 
whereas passus means a regular measured step, which at the 
same time serves as a measure of length. Virg. Mn. i. 414. 
Tendere gressus ad moenia : comp. with ii. 723. Intus sequi- 
tur patrem non passibus sequis. (iv. 58.) 

Gr^ci ; Graii ; Gr^culi ; GRiECANicus. 1. Greece 
denotes the Greeks merely as a term in the description of 
different nations, and a historical name, without any accessory 
moral reference ; whereas Graii, with praise, as the classical 
name for a nation of heroes in days of yore ; GractUi, with 
blame, as the degenerate people, false and unworthy of trust, 
that existed in the times of the Roman writers. 2. Gracum 
means what is really Grecian, whether in or out of Greece ; 
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but Gr<Bcanicu8y what is made after the Grecian manner, what 
is merely a la Greeque. (v. 304.) 

Gband^evus, see Vetus. 

Gbandis, see Magnus. 

Gratia, see Studium, 

GrATIAS AGERE, HABERE, REFERRE ; GrATES ; GrA- 

TARi; Gratulari. 1. Gratiam or gratias habere means 
to feel thankful, Uke xapiv eiSivai ; whereas gratias agerey to 
return thanks in words, like evx(ipi<rrtXv; lastly, gratiam re- 
ferred to show one's self thankful by deeds, like x^/o^v (jtiptivy 
avTixaplK^crQai* Cic. Marc. ii. 33. Maximas tibi omnes gra- 
tias agimus; majores etiam habemus. Off. ii. 20. Inops 
etiamsi referre gratiam non potest, habere tamen potest; And 
Fam. V. 11. X. 11. Plane. 28. Bdb. 1. PhU. iii. 2. 2. Gra- 
tias agere is the usual; grates agerey a select and solemn form 
of speech. Cic. iSomn. Grates tibi ago, summe Sol, vobisque 
reliqui coelites. 3. In the same manner gratulari denotes an 
occasional expression of thapl^s without oblation, and a con- 
gratulation without formality; whereas gratariy a solemn 
thanksgiving, or congratulation. Liv. vii. 3. Jovis templum 
gratantes ovantesque adire : comp. with Ter. Heaut. v. 1, 6. 
Desine deos gratulando obtundere. (ii. 213.) 

Gratus; Jucundus; Acceptus; Gratiosus. 1. Gro- 
tum (from k^x^P^i^^^^ means that which is acceptable only in 
reference to its value with us, as precious, interesting, and 
worthy of thanks ; but jucandum (from juvare) in reference 
to the joy which it brings us, as delightful. Cic. Att. iii. 24. 
Ista Veritas etiam si jucunda non est, mihi tamen grata est. 
Fam. V. 18. Cujus officia jucundiora scilicet saepe mihi fue- 
runt, nunquam gratiora. And v. 15. xiii. 18. 2. Gratus 
refers to the feeling, as wished for ; acceptuSy to its expression, 
as welcome. 3. The gratus alicui meets with no antipathy, 
but is liked ; the gratiosus apud aliquem is the object of dis- 
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tinguished favour^ and enthusiastic attachment^ as the favourite 
or darling, (iii. 254.) 

Gravidus, see Prcsgnans. 

Gravitas, see Moles and Severitas, 

Gremium ; Sinus. Gremium is the lap, or surface formed 
by the knees in a sitting posture, and figuratively the symbol 
of the fostering care of a mother ; whereas sirms^ the bosom, 
between the two breasts, especially in the female sex, and 
figuratively the symbol of protection and refuge. Cic. Pis. 
37. ^tolia procul a barbaris disjuncta gentibus in sinu pacis 
posita medio fere Graeciae gremio continetur. (vi. 150.) 

Gressus, see Grad/us. Grex, see Caterva and Pecus. 

Grumus, see Collis, Gula, see Fatuc. 

GuRGES, see Virago. Gurgulio, see Faux. 

GusTus, GusTARE, scc SapoT. 

GuTTA ; Stilla ; Stiria. Gutta is a natural, stilla 
(<tt(Xtj, (TToka^aiy) an artificial measured drop. Further, the 
principal notion in gutta is that of smallness, hence guttatim 
means drop by drop ; whereas in stilla the principal notion 
is that of humidity, hence stillatim means trickling or drip- 
ping. Stilla means a liquid; stiria ((n-epea) a frozen drop, 
(iii. 4.) 

GuTTUR, see Fatur. 

Gyrus, see Orbis. 



n. 



Habena, see Prenum. Habere, see Tenere* 
Habitare, see Incolere. Habitus, see Vestis* 
Hactenus, see Adhuc. H^edus, see Caper. 
HiERERE; Pendere. Harere (^etpow?) means to sticky 
and not to be loose, or able to get forwards ; pendere (Trtrc- 
<rOai)y to be suspended, and prevented from falling to the 
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ground* Cic. Acad. ii. 89. Ut videamus terra penitusne de- 
fixa sit et radicibus suls haereat^ an media pendeat. (vi. 154.) 

HiEsiTARE^ see Cunetari. 

Harena^ see Sdbulo. 

Hariolari ; Vaticinari. Hariolari (from xp^v) means 
to foretell^ with the accessory notion of charlatanism, like 
'XpwftoXoyuv ; whereas vaticinari (from vates, ffxirrig,) to 
foretell, with the accessory notion of inspiration, like fiavrev^ 
eaOau In Cic. Divin. i. 2, Hariolonim et vatum furibundse 
prsedictiones, it is only the harioliy who from their position 
and in public estimation already pass for charlatans ; whereas 
the vates are charlatans only, as Cicero himself views them 
from his philosophical elevation, (iii. 76.) 

Hasta, see Missile. Haud scio an, see Forte. 

Helluo, see Prodigm, Helvus, see Luteus. 

Herds, see Numen. Hilaris, see Gaudere. 

HiRCus, see Caper. 

HiRsuTus, HiRTUS, HispiDus, scc Horridus. 

Historic, see Annates. Histrio, see Actor. 

Hcedus, see Caper. 

HoMiciDA; Interfector; Peremtor; Interemtor; 
Percussor; Sicarius. Homicida denotes the manslayer 
in a general sense, as far as manslaughter is a crime, like 
avSpotjtovog ; whereas interfector^ peremtor, and interemtoTy 
only the slayer of a particular person, whether the deed be a 
crime or not, like (ftoveig ; percussor and sicarius denote the 
instruments of another's will, and mere mechanical execu- 
tioners of another's decree; but the percussor executes a 
public sentence of condemnation, as the headsman, while the 
sicarius lends and hires out his hand to a secret assassination, 
like the bandit. Cic. Rose. Am. 83, 93. Erat tum multitude 
sicariorum . . et homines impune occidebantur ... Si eos 
putas . . . quos qui leviore nomine appellant, percussores 
vocant, quaero in cujus fide sint et tutela. (iii. 191.) 
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' Homo ; Mas ; Vir ; Homunculus ; Homuncio ; Ho- 
MULLUS. 1. Homo (Goth, guma, from humus, "x^iovy liri- 
xO^'ivtog,) means a human being, man or woman, in opp. to 
deiis and bellim, like avOpwirog ; mas %ind vir mean only the 
man ; mas in a physical sense, in opp. to feminay like apaviv ; 
vir (Goth, wair, from Iprjvegy) in a physical sense, in opp. to 
mulieTy like avrjp. Sen. Polyb. 36. Non sentire mala sua non 
est hominis, at non ferre non est viri. Ep. 103. Cic. Tusc. 
ii. 22. Fam. v. 17. Justin, xi. 13. 2. Homuncultis denotes 
the weak and powerless being called man, with reference to 
the whole race, in opp. to the Deity, to nature in general, to 
the universe, &c. ; homuncio and homullus denote the weak 
and insignificant man, as an individual, in opp. to other men ; 
homuncio^ with a feeling of pity ; homullus^ with a feeling of 
scorn, (v. 133.) 

HoNESTAS, see Virtus. 

HoNESTUS, see Bonus. 

Honorare ; HoNESTARE. Honovare means to honour 
any body, by paying him singular respect, and yielding him 
honour ; but honestare means to dignify, or confer a perma- 
nent mark of honour upon any body. 

HoRNUs; HoRNOTiNUS. Ho7iius {xOemvog) that which 
is of this year, as a poetical, homotinus, as a prosaic word. 

HoRRiDus; HiRTUS; Hirsutus; Hispidus; Asper. 
Horridus (from ^lp<roc^ xopToiog^ is the most general ex- 
pression for whatever is rough and rugged, from want of 
formation ; hirtus and hirsutus refer particularly to what is 
covered with rough hair, in opp. to what is soft and smooth ; 
hispidus and asper^ to rough elevations, in opp. to what is 
level ; hispidtiSy to the roughness that offends the eye ; asper ^ 
to the roughness that causes pain. Veil. P. ii. 4, describes 
Marius as hirtus et horridu^s; hirtus referring to his neglected 
exterior, horridus ^ to his rough nature, (vi. 161.) 

Horror, see Vereri. 

o 
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HoRTARi ; MoNERE. The hortatio {opOuxriQ, ipiOu),) ad- 
dresses itself immediately to the will and resolution ; whereas 
the monitioy almost entirely to the consciousness and judg- 
ment. The hortatio Kas always an action for its object ; the 
monitio, only a representation, and by the medium of that 
representation, an action for its object. Sail. Jug. 60. Monere 
alii, alii hortari. Cat. 60. Nequidquam hortere . . . Sed ego 
vos quo pauca monerem, convocavi. Sen. Ep. 13. Nimium 
diu te cohortor, cum tibi admonitione magis quam exhorta- 
tione opus sit. Cic. Fam. x. 40. Si aut aliter sentirem, certe 
admonitio tua me reprimere, aut si dubitarem, hortatio 
impellere posset, (i. 164.) 

HosPES ; Adventor. Hospes is the guest who visits his 
friend ; adventor, the person who puts up at his host's. Sen. 
Benef. i. 14. Nemo se stabularii aut cauponis hospitem judi- 
cat. (iv. 392.) 

HosPEs, see Ewterrms. Hospitium, see Deversorium. 

HosTis, see Adversarius, Hucusque, see Adhuc. 

HUMANITAS; COMITAS; FaCILITAS ; CiVILITAS. Hu- 

manitas is a virtue of universal extent, which, like the mental 
cultivation, proceeding from intelligence, ennobles the whole 
man in mind and heart, and gives to his nature mildness and 
philanthropy, as a principle ; in opp. to feritas ; comitas (from 
KO(r//oc) is a moral virtue, which, like affability, without respect 
to higher rank in society, treats every man as a Tnan ifacilitas, 
a social virtue, which, like complaisance, by forbearance and 
meeting the views of others, facilitates mutual intercourse in 
life, and makes it pleasant ; civilitaSy a political virtue, which, 
like the republican feeling of a prince, makes the specific 
difference between a ruler and his people unfelt, and treats 
his subjects as fellow-citizens. Nep. Milt. 8. In Miltiade 
erat quum summa humanitas, tum mira comitas, ut nemo tam 
humilis esset cui non ad eum aditus pateret. (v. 6.) 

HuMANiTus ; Humane ; Humaniter. Humanitus means 
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in a human manner, in objective reference to the exterior 
condition of man, namely, that of weakness and mortality, 
like avdpwircfbtc, av9pi<mivo>v ; whereas humane and hwaaniter, 
in subjective reference to man's capacity for and propensity 
towards cultivation ; Atimone facere is the result of moral 
cultivation, like iptXavBpiinrwc ; humaniter facere is the result 
of social cultivation, like eiruiKutQ. (v. 8.) 

HuMARE, see SepeUre. Humerus, see Annus. 

HuHiDus, see Ud«a. Huhus, see Telba. 



I & J. 

Jacebe, see CiAare. 

Jactatio ; Glokiatio ; Ostentatio ; Venditatio. 
Jactatio and gloriaiio have their foundation in vanity and 
self-complacency ; jactatio is making much ado of one's excel- 
lences and merits, and shows itself in words and actions, 
r with the accessory notion of folly ; gloriatio is talking big, 

proclaiming one's excellences and merits, with the accessoiy 
notion of insolence ; whereas ostentatio and venditatio have 
their foundation in a crafty calculation of the effect to be 
produced, and a disregard to truth ; ostentatio would conceal 
real emptiness imder a false show; venditatio woidd, by 
exa^erating one's excellences, pass them off for greater than 
they are, 

Jactura, see Amiitere and Damnum, 
Jaculuh, see Missile. 
■Janda, see Ostium. 
IcERE, see Verberare. 
iicfe"*; InoNEUs; Aptus. IdoTieus denotes a passive, <qttKS an 

^_ III '' active fitness for any thing. F. A. Wolf, Or, the idoneus is 

jj ul"** fitted by his qualifications, and, through outward circum- 

(y, 6.' stances, for any particular destination, like the ivtrnSftot ; the 
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aptus (from potis, potens,) by his worth and adequacy, like 
iKavoq. The idoneiis is in himself inactive, and suffers him- 
self to be employed for a particular purpose, for which he is 
qualified ; the apttis himself engages in the business, because 
he is adequate to it. (iii. 276.) 

Ignarus, see Cognitio, 

Ignavia; Inertia; Segnitia ; Desidia; Socordia; 
PiGRiTiA. 1. Ignavia denotes the love of idleness, iyt an 
ideal sense, inasmuch as the impulse to action distinguishes 
the more noble from the ordinary man, and gives him an 
absolute value ; in opp. to industria^ Tac. Ann. xii. 12. xvi. 
18; whereas inertia denotes the love of idleness in a real 
sense, inasmuch as activity makes a man a useful member 
of society, and gives him a relative value. Ignavia is inherent 
in the disposition, and has no inclination for action; the 
inertia lies in the character and habits, and has no desire to 
work. A lazy slave is called iners ; a person of rank, that 
passes his time in doing nothing, is ignavus, 2. Segnitia, 
desidia^ socordia^ and pigritia, are the faults of a too easy 
temperament. Segnitia (from sequi, oKvog^ wants rousing, 
or compulsion, and suffers them to come, before it resigns its 
ease, in opp. to promptus, Tac. Agr. 21. Desidia (from 
sedere) lays its hands on its lap, and expects that things will 
happen of themselves ; socordia is susceptible of no Uvely 
interest, and neglects its duties from thoughtlessness, like 
phlegm ; pigritia has an antipathy to all motion, and always 
feels best in a state of absolute bodily rest, like slothfulness. 
(iv. 212.) 

Ignavia, see Vereri. 

Ignominia ; Infamia ; Dedecus ; Probrum ; Oppro- 
brium. 1. Ignominia deprives one of political honour, which 
is independent of the reports circulated concerning a man, 
and is the consequence of an official denunciation, the justice 
of which is supposed ; that of the censor, for example, like 
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drifila; whereas i^famia deprives one of moral honour^ of 
one's good name^ has a reference to public scom^ and is the 
consequence of shameless and dishonourable conduct, like 
Sucr^i^jufa. 2. Ignominia and infamia are abstract, and denote 
subjective states; dedecus and probrum are concrete, and 
denote, objectively, disgrace itself; dedecus is a deviation from 
the conduct that becomes a man of honour, from whom noble 
actions are expected ; probrum is a stain on the morality of a 
man, from whom, at least, irreproachable conduct is expected. 
Dedecus is incurred generally in our public relations, by 
abjectness of spirit, &c. ; probrum, in our private relations, by 
licentiousness, &c. 3. Probrum (from irgot^ipw) is reproach, 
as far as it can justly be made ; opprobrium^ reproach, as far 
as it actually is made. In probrum the disgrace itself is more 
considered ; in opprobrium, the open proclamation of it. 

Ignoscere ; Veniam dare. Ignoscere {dvayiyvuxTKHv) 
is a moral act ; as, to forgive from one's heart ; to forgive and 
forget, in opp. to retaining anger, like avyyiyviioKuv ; whereas 
veniam dare {avlav or avtaiv Sovvai) is a political act, to allow 
clemency to take place of justice, in opp. to punishment, like 
fjieOilvai. The friend ignoscit a person of his own rank ; one 
who is of higher rank and greater power veniam dat. Cic. 
Man. 3. lUis imperatoribus laus est tribuenda quod egerunt ; 
venia danda quod reliquerunt: comp. with Att. xvi. 16. 
Ignosce mihi quod eadem de re saepius scribam. (v. 170.) 

Ilia, see Caro, 

Illico, see Repente. 

Illustris, see Celeber and Luculentus, 

Imago; Simulacrum; Statua; Signum. 1. Imago 
and simulacrum denote, as the most general terms, any repre- 
sentation, whether a work of statuary or of painting ; imago 
{furixavfi) is allied to the original, as to a pattern, by a striking 
Ukeness of form, like ehtiv; simulacrum is opposed to the 
original, as a real being, by a deceptive imitation of its form. 
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like eiSbjXov ; whereas statutty sifffmniy and effigies^ are merely 
plastic works ; tabula and pictura, merely pictures. 2. Sinm- 
lacrum and statua denote the copying of the whole figure, 
consequently^ in the plastic art^ standing figures ; effigies and 
imagOy principally the copying of the characteristic parts^ 
namely, the features ; effigies^ in statuary, as busts ; imagOy in 
painting, as half-length portraits. Tac. Ann. i. 74. Alia in 
statua amputato capite Augusti effigiem Tiberii inditam. 
Hist. ii. 3. Simulacrum dese effigie humana. Cic. Tusc. iii. 
2, 3. Optimus quisque consectatur nuUam eminentem efBgiem 
(virtutis) sed adumbratam imaginem gloriae. Signum (from 
sequo, to proclaim,) means any plastic work, in opp. to 
tabula andpictura. Sal. Cat. 11. Cic. Orat. i. 35. Man. 14. 
Suet. Caes. 47. Quintil. ix. 2. Cic. Yerr. iv. 1 ; simulacrum 
means the sacred statue of a god, like ayaXfia ; statua, the 
profane statue of a man, like avSpmc* Cic. Cat. iii. 8. Simu- 
lacra deorum immortalium depulsa sunt et statuae veterum 
hominum dejectae. Tac. Ann. i. 73. Suet. Tib. 26. Cic. Verr. 
i. 22. Legati deorum simulacra venerabantur, itemque caetera 
signa et omamenta lacrimantes intuebantur. (v. 237.) 

Imber, see Pluma, 

Imitatio ; iEMULATio ; Certatio ; Rivalitas ; Simu- 
LATio. 1. Imitari means merely the eflFort to produce some- 
thing like some other thing, without any accessory moral 
notion ; temulari (from aiaifiog) means, at the same time, to 
do something which shall gain equal or superior considera- 
tion, honour, and approbation, when compared with the thing 
imitated. Imitatio has in view only the thing itself, and is 
generally moderate and laudable ; <Bmulatio has in view chiefly 
the person, who is already in possession of the quality worthy 
of imitation, and always seems more or less a passion, which 
deserves praise or blame, according as it has its foundation in 
the lover of honour, or in immoderate ambition. Plin. Ep. 
vii. 30. Demosthenis orationem habui in manibus, non ut 
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aemularer (improbum enim ac paene furiosum) at tamen imi- 
tarer ac sequerer tantum. Comp. i. 2^ 2. viii. 5^ 13. Quintil. 
i. 2, 26. Cic. Tusc. iv. 8, 17. 2. The csmulus is at first behind 
his opponent, and strives for a time only to come up to him, 
and be like him; whereas the certator and concertator are 
already on a par with their opponent, and strive to outdo 
him, and conquer him. 3. JSmulatio contends for superiority 
in any art ; rivalitaSy only for preference in estimation. Cic. 
Tusc. iv. 26, 56. Ilia vitiosa aemulatione, quae rivalitati similis 
est, quid habet utilitatis ? 4. Imitatio is an effort to become 
something which a man at present is not, but fain would be, 
and really can become ; whereas simulatiOy an effort to pass 
for something which a man properly and naturally is not, nor 
ever can be. Imitatio is the means of attaining to an actual 
or presumptive ideal; whereas simulatio remains for ever a 
mere counterfeit, (iii. 64.) 

Impar, see J^quiis. 

iMPENSiE, see Sumptm. 

Imperare, see Jubere, 

Impertire ; Tribuere ; Participare ; Communi- 
CARE. Impertire and tribuere denote giving, without reference 
to a part, which the giver is to retain for himself; impertire 
means giving, as an act of free will and of goodness ; tribuere^ 
as an act of justice, or of judiciousness ; whereas participare 
and communicarey the giving a share; participare has gene- 
rally the person receiving for its object, who is to share a 
possession ; but communicare^ generally the thing shared, in 
the use of which the receiver is to have a share, (iv. 158.) 

Impietas, see Delictum. 

Impius, see Scelestus. 

Imponere, see Fallere. 

Imus ; Infimus. Imum (superl. from in) denotes the 
lowest part of a whole; infimum (superl. from inferus) either 
the lowest part of all the parts, that is, the basis, or the 
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lowest in a discrete magnitude^ that is^ a magnitude consisting 
of distinct parts. The imum is the lowest extremity of a 
part; the infimum^ the lowest part, with . reference to the 
other parts. Cic. Rose. Com. 7. Ab imis unguibus usque ad 
summum verticem : compare with Divin. i. 33. Ut ab infima 
era subito anguis emergeret : and with N. D. ii. 20. Luna 
infima est quinque errantium. Further, inms denotes the 
lowest in a purely local relation ; infinvus^ with the accessory 
notion of the lowest rank. (iv. 377.) 

Inambular^, see Ambulare. 

Inanis ; Vacuus. Inanis (from tvaw) means the empti- 
ness of that which has been full, but is now without its con- 
tents, in opp. to plermsy Cic. Orat. i. 9, 37. Parad. 6, 1. Brut. 
8, 34 ; whereas vacuus denotes the emptiness of that which 
may be filled, but is at present vacant, in opp. to occupatuSy 
Tac. Hist. iv. 17; or to obsessusy Cic. N. T. i. 24. Tac. Ann. 
vi. 34. Jason post avectam Medeam genitosque ex ea liberos 
inanem mox regiam iEetae vacuosque Colchos repetivit ; that 
is, the palace deserted and desolate, and the people without a 
governor. Figuratively, inane means a nullity; vacuum^ a 
vacancy, (i. 100.) 

Incassum, see Fnistra. Incastus, see Inficetus. 

Incedere, see Ire. Incendere, see Accendere, 

Incestus, see Inficetus. Inchoare, see Incipere, 

Inciens, see Praegnans. 

Incipere; Ordiri; Inchoare; Ccepisse. 1. Incipere 
denotes the beginning, in opp. to the state of rest, which 
precedes and follows, consequently it is in opp. to cessare and 
desinerCy desisterCy finire ; whereas ordiri (from ipSeiVy radix,) 
in opp. to an advancement ; consequently in opp. to conti- 
nuarcy and its intransitive pergere ; lastly, inchoare (from 
conari) in opp. to ending and accomplishing, consequently in 
opp. to perficerCy consummarey peragercy abaolverCy &c. Cic. 
Off. i. 37. Ut incipiendi ratio fuerit, ita sit desinendi modus. 
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Tusc. i. 49. Sen. Ep. 116. Plin. H. N. xi. 51. Plin. Pan. 54, 6. 
57, 2. Ep. ix. 4. Quintil. xi. 3, 84. Tac. Agr. 32. Varro R. R. 
iii. 16. Apes cum evolaturae sunt, aut etiam inceperunt, 
consonant vehementer. Cic. Fin. iv. 6. Hoc inchoati cujus- 
dam officii est, non perfecti. Brut. 33. Liv. xl. 9. Plin. Ep. 
iii. 8, 7. Plin. H. N. x. 63. Tac. Dial. 33. Suet. Claud. 3. 
Cic. Fr. ap. Non. Perge, quaeso, nee enim imperite exorsus es. 
2. Ccepi has nearly the same words in opp. to it as incipere 
has ; Sen. Cons. Polyb. 20. Quicquid coepit, et desinit. Cic. 
Rab. Post. 2. Ovid, Ep. ix. 23 ; ccepi refers more to the action 
which is begun; incept^ more to the beginning which has 
been made. Cospi is a sort of auxiliary verb ; incept is em- 
phatic ; hence cospi has an infinitive, incipere a substantive, 
for its object. Cic. Verr. v. 10. Quum ver esse coeperat (sed 
cum rosam viderat, turn ver incipere arbitrabatur), dabat se 
labori. (iii. 157.) 

Incitare ; Instigare ; Irritare ; Instinctus. 1. 
Incitare (from ciere) denotes to urge an inactive person by 
merely bidding, speaking to, and calling upon him, to an 
actfon, generally of a laudable kind, synonymously with fior- 
tari ; instigare (from arl^aC) to spur on a reluctant person by 
more vehement exhortations, promises, threatenings, to an 
adventurous act, synonymously with stimvlare; irritare (av- 
epcde^cu) to egg on a quiet person by rousing his passions, 
ambition, revenge, to a violent action, synonymously with 
exacerbare, Ter. And. iv. 2, 9. Age, si hie non insanit satis 
sua sponte, instiga. Lucr. iv. 1075. Et stimuli subsunt qui 
instigant laedere id ipsum. 2. Instigatm means spurred on 
by an exterior and profane power, by words, commands, &c. ; 
instincttis means impelled by an interior and higher power, by 
inspiration, love, the voice of the gods. (iii. 314.) 

Inclytus, see Celeber, 

» 

Incolere; Habitare; Incolaj Inquilinus; Colo- 
Nus. 1. Incolere is transitive, as to inhabit; habitare^ in- 

p 
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transitive^ as to dwell. At the same time incolere has refer- 
ence to the country^ to which a man^ as a citizen or inhabitant^ 
belongs; whereas habitare has reference to the house^ in 
which a man^ as owner or tenant^ has his stationary residence. 
2. Incola is the inhabitant, in opp. to the citizen, Cic. OflF. i. 
34, like fjiirotKog ; inquilintiSy the tenant, in opp. to the owner 
of the house, domirmSj Cic. Phil. ii. 41, like (jvvoikoq ; colonuSy 
the farmer, in opp. to the landowner, Cic. Caec. 32 ; some- 
thing like Ofig. 

Incolumis, see Salvus. Incurigsus, see Tutus. 

Incurvus, see Ourvus. Incus are, see Arguere, 

Indagare, see Qucsrere. Indigere, see Carere. 

Indignari, see Succensere. Indoles, see Ingenium. 

Indulgere, see Concedere. Industria, see Opera, 

Inedia, see Fames, Inertia, see Ignavia. 

Infamia, see Ignominia, Infans, see Puer, 

Infensus, Infestus, see Adversarius, 

Inficetus; Infacetus; Incestus; Incastus. 1. /«- 
ficetus involves positive blame, a tasteless and heavy fellow ; 
whereas infacetus only negative, a man not remarkable for 
wit. 2. In the same manner incestus denotes an incestuous 
person; whereas incastus only an unchaste person. Sen. 
Contr. u. 13. (ii. 83.) 

Infidelis, Infidus, see JFldus, 

Infimus, see Imus, 

Infitiari, Infitias ire, see Negare* 

Inflammare, see Accendere. 

Infortunium ; Calamitas ; Infelicitas ; Miseria. 
Infortunium and calamitas denote a single misfortune ; infor^ 
tunium^ more as a vexatious accident, like malheur, for exam- 
ple, the loss of a purse, receiving blows, &c. ; calamitas (from 
K'oXovo)) a tragic accident, as the loss of a beloved person, of 
power, &c. ; whereas infelicitas and miseria denote an unfor- 
tunate state of considerable duration ; if^elicitasy merely as 
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the absence of success ; miseria (from fiv(rap6g ?) as an actual^ 
pressing state of affliction. 

Inqenium ; Natura ; Indoles. Ingenium and natura 
denote the disposition^ as far as it constitutes the immoveable 
ground of human individuality, and is susceptible of no 
change ; ingenium, more with reference to the faculties of the 
mind, natura to the feelings of the heart; whereas indoles 
denotes the disposition, as far as it constitutes only the 
beginning of individuality, and is susceptible of improve- 
ment, (vi. 172.) 

Ingluvies, see Faux. Ingredi^ see Inire and Ire. 

Ingruere, see Irruere. Inimicitia, see Odium. 

Inimicus, see Adversarius. 

Inire ; Intrare ; Introire ; Ingredt. 1. Inire de- 
notes almost always only a figurative entering, as to engage 
in any thing, for example, inire pugnam, numerum, &c. ; 
whereas intrare, introire, ingredi, a literal entering ; intrare is 
usually transitive, as to enter, and has an emphasis on t:he 
verbal part of the word ; whereas introire is intransitive, as 
to step in, and has an emphasis on the adverbial part of the 
word. In the phrase intrare curiam one thinks more of the 
mere threshold, which is to be stepped over ; in the phrase 
introire one thinks more of the four walls by which one is to 
be surrounded. 2. Intrare and introire suppose a space dis- 
tinctly limited by walls, boundaries, marks ; whereas ingredi 
supposes, generally, merely a limited space, for example, viam, 
pontem, &c. (iv. 521.) 

Initium ; Principium ; Primordium. 1. Initium de- 
notes the beginning in an abstract sense, as the mere point 
from which a thing begins, in opp. to exitus. Cic. Rose. 
Com. 13, 39. Tusc. i. 38. Brut. 34. Sen. Ep. 9. N. Q. iii. 29 ; 
whereas principium denotes the beginning as a concrete 
notion, as that part of the whole which stands before the 
other parts in things, and goes before them in actions, in opp. 
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to extremum. Cic. Cluent. 4. Orat. 61^ 204. Caec. 15^ 44. 
In initium the beginning is made only with reference to time; 
in principium the foundation also is laid with reference to 
space. The mitum is pushed out of the way by that which 
follows ; the principium serves as a basis for that which fol- 
lows. The initia philosophia are the rudiments over which 
the scholar goes, and which are superseded by further studies ; 
the principia are the fundamental principles, to which he 
must always recur. Initio usually means at the beginning, 
and has seldom any other meaning ; whereas principio means 
at the beginning, and sometimes even so. 2. Primordium is 
a more solemn and comprehensive term than principium, and 
supposes a whole of great extent, the beginning of which is 
so far removed that one can distinguish a merely apparent 
beginning from the actual and primeval source and origin, 
(iii. 163.) 

Injuria, see Contumelia. 

Innocbntia, see Virtus. 

Innumerus ; Innumerabilis. Innumerus is a poetical 
and choice expression, like numberless, avrtpiOfiog ; innume- 
rabilisy a prosaic and usual expression, like innumerable, 
dvaplOfiriTog. (vi. 173.) 

Inopia, see Paupertas. Inquam, see Dicere. 

Inquilinus, see Incolere. Inquinare, s. Contaminare. 

Insanus, see Amens, Inscendere, see Scandere. 

Inscius, see Cognitio. Insignis, see Eminens. 

Insimulare, see Arguere, Insolentia, see Superbia, 

Insomnis, see Vigil, Insqmnium, see Somnus. 

Instigare, see Incitare. 

Instituere ; Instaurare ; Restituere ; Restau- 
RARE. Instituere means to establish a profane, mstaurare, a 
sacred, or honourable, or generally important institution, such 
as sacrifices, sacred games, wars and battles. Hence is insti^ 
tuere itself a usual, instaurare, a solemn, select expression. 
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In the same manner restituere is distinguished from restau- 
rare. (iv. 300.) 

Instituere, see Erudire* Instructus, see Pradittis. 

Insuper, see Prceterea. Integer, see Sahms. 

Integrare, see Iterum. 

Intelligere ; Sentire ; Cognoscere. Intelligere de- 
notes a rational discernment, by means of reflection and com- 
bination ; sentire^ a natural discernment, by means of the 
feelings, immediate images, or perceptions, whether of the 
senses or of the mind ; lastly, coffnoscere denotes an historical 
discernment, by means of the senses and of tradition. Sen. 
Ir. iii. 13. Quidni gauderet, quod iram suam multi intellige- 
rent, nemo sentiret? Cic. N. D. iii. 24. Quare autem in his 
vis deorum insit, tum intelligam quum cognovero. (vi. 175.) 

Intercapedo ; Interruptio ; Interpellatio ; In- 
TERLOCUTio. Ifitercapedo and interruptio are any interrup- 
tion of another person's business ; intercapedOy a quiet, often 
even a benevolent interruption; interruptio, a violent and 
turbulent interruption ; whereas interpellatio and interhcutio 
are only the interruption of a speech by speaking between ; 
the interpellator will nearly prevent the speaker from going 
on ; the interlocutor will make himself also heard in the midst 
of another's speech, (vi. 176.) 

Interdicere, see Vetare, 

Interdiu, see Dies. 

Interdum, see Nonminquam. 

Interea ; Interim. Interea refers to a business of some 
duration, which takes place in a space of time, as in the mean 
time ; interim, to a momentary business, as in the midst of 
this. They have the same relation to each other, as a point 
of time to a space of time. Cic. Quint. 6. Haec dum Romae 
geruntur . . . Quintius interea de agro detruditur; that is, 
gradually; comp. with Fam. x. 12. Interim ad me venit 
Manutius noster. Tac. Ann. xi. 32. Non rumor interea, sed 
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undique nuntii incedunt • • • Atque interim Ostiensem viam 
intrat. (iv. 271.) 

Intebemtob, see Homicida. 

IxTEREssE^ see Adesse. 

Ixtebfector^ see Homicida, 

Interficebe ; Perimere ; Interimere ; Necare ; 
Occidere ; JuouLARE ; Obtruncare ; Trucidare ; 
Percutere. 1. Interficere and perimere are the most general 
expressions for putting to death, in whatever manner, and 
from whatever motive, fame^ venenOy mspendio, ferro, suppli- 
ciisy dolOy like Krehuv ; but interficere as a usual, perimere as 
an old, forcible, poetical expression. Interimere involves the 
accessory notion of privacy, as to remove out of the way, 
dvaipeiv; necare j that of injustice, or, at least, cruelty, to 
murder, ^ovtviiv, Cic. Tusc. v. 20. Dionysius alterum jussit 
interfici, quia viam demonstravisset interimendi sui. Curt. ix. 
7, 8. Boxum protinus placuit interfici ; Biconem etiam per 
cruciatus necari. 2. Ocddereyjugularey tnccidarey obtruncare^ 
percutere f denote a sanguinary death-blow ; occidere means by 
cutting down, especially the business of the soldier in honour- 
able open battle ; jugutare^ by cutting the throat or neck, or 
rather by a skilfully directed thrust into the collar-bone, 
especially the business of the bandit, after the pattern of the 
gladiator, like a<^a%ai ; obtruncare means to butcher, massacre, 
and cut to pieces, after the manner of the awkward murderer ; 
trucidare^ to slaughter as one would a steer, after the manner 
of the blood-thirsty miscreant, who, without meeting with 
resistance, plays the hero on the defenceless; percutere, to 
execute, as a mere mechanical act, after the manner of the 
headsman, or other executioner of a sentence of condemna- 
tion, or, at least, of a death-warrant. Senec. Contr. iii. 21. 
Nee dominum occidit, nee domino venenum dedit. Hor. Ep. 
i. 2. Ut jugulent hominem, surgunt de nocte latrones. Sal- 
lust. Fr. Casteri vicepecorum obtruncantur; so that you may 
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see a mangled mass of limbs^ as in the heap of slain in a 
battle. Tac. Hist. . . . Juberet interfici ; oflFerre se corpora 
irae : trucidaret. Cic. Cat. iv. 6. and Rose. Am. 34. Cujus 
consilio occisus sit invenio; cujus manu percussus sit non 
invenio. (iii. 181.) 

Intbritus, see Ijues and Mors. 

Interlocutio, see Intercapedo, 

Intermittere ; Omittebb. Iniermittere means merely 
to leave off for a time, — ^in tempus mittere cum spe consilio- 
que resumendi; whereas omittere, to leave out altogether. 
Varro Fr. Studia tantum intermittantur, ne omittantur. (i. 3.) 

Intermori, see Mors. 

Interpellation see Intercapedo. 

Intbrrogarb, see Rogare. 

m 

Interruptio, see Intercapedo. 

Intestina, see Caro. 

Intrare, Introire, see Inire. 

Intueri, see Videre. I nunc, see Agere. 

Invadere, see Irruere. Invaletudo, see JEger. 

Invenire ; Reperire ; Deprehendere ; Nancisci ; 
Adipisci; Consequi; Assequi. 1. Invenire denotes, as a 
general term, to find; reperire and deprehendere suppose a 
previous concealment of the thing found, and an intention, 
and pains employed on the part of the finder ; but the repe-- 
riens (from imrapBiv) merely discovers what was concealed, 
and now lies before his eyes, like dvevptiv ; the deprehendens, 
what was intended to be concealed, or to escape, and now is 
in his power. Tac. Ann. i. 74. Perniciem aliis ac postremo 
sibi invenere : comp. with xiv. 3. Caedes quonam modo occul- 
taretur nemo reperit. 2. Invenire^ reperire^ deprehendere, 
imply a concealed object, which is discovered ; whereas nari- 
ciscif adipisci, assequi, and consequi, only a distant object, 
which is reached; the nanciscens (fi*om IvtyKitrdai) arrives at 
his object with or without trouble, sometimes even against 
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his wish, as to h^A upoa^ the a^riseems [trom potiri; CMity 
bjr exertion, as toadi]eTe;tlieamM^aiaua]TiTesatflieob}ect 
of his wish with or without assistance ; the osaf^iiatf, at 
the ob|ect of his endeavours, hj means of exertion. Suet. 
Tib. 10. Htns ad primam statim mansionem fehrim nactns: 
eomp. with Dom. 15. Nero in adiptseenda morte manu Epa- 
phroditi adjutus est. Cic. Att. x. 12. Nactus Curionem 
omnia me consecutnm putavL Rose. Com. 4. Ut neque 
nihfl neqne tantum quantum postulavimus consequamur. In 
Cic. MiL 11. Nihil dico quid resp. consecuta sit, nihil quod 
Yos, nihil quod omnes boni; namely, by the death of Clodius, 
to which certainty nobody but Milohad contributed; aueaUa 
$U could not be substituted: and, on the other hand, in Sen. 
Brer. 17* Operose assequuntur quas volunt, anxii tenent quas 
assecuti sunt; the word consequuntur would be too weak. 
Cic« Fam. L 7, 10. Omnia quae ne per populum quidem sine 
seditione assequi arbitrabantur, per senatum consecuti sunt, 
(iii. 142.) 
Invertebe, see Veriere, Inyestigabe, see Qu^Brere. 
Invicem, see Vidsnm. 

Invidia ; LivoB ; Invidentia ; Malignitas ; Ob- 
TBECTATio ; Detbectatio. 1. Ifwidia denotes looking 
askance, as a sign that a man grudges something to another, 
from moral or immoral motives, and from selfishness only, 
pre-eminently, like wro\pla; whereas Uvor (from x^evri, or 
xXoia,) denotes the self-tormenting envy, which poisons the 
whole soul, and deprives the body itself of its fresh healthy 
colour. 2. Invidia is the usual term for envy^ whether active, 
as that which a man harbours, or passive, as a state in which 
a man stands ; whereas invidentia is a new term of Cicero's 
for the envy which a man harbours. 3. Invidia and Uvor 
denote envy as a temporary state^ whereas malignitas as an 
habitual quality and disposition^ in opp. to goodness of heart. 
The invidus and lividua grudge particular persons particular 
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advantages^ in particular cases ; but the malignus wishes well 
to nobody but himself. 4. Invidia, livor, malignitas^ denote a 
feeling and state of mind, whereas obtrectatio denotes an 
action, or manner of acting, proceeding from this feeling, 
inasmuch as it seeks to injure the envied person by dishonour- 
able means, namely, detraction. Obtrectatio can scarcely be 
conceived as existing without invidiam or invidia without 
obtrectatio^ if the envious person is too cowardly to enter into 
conflict with the envied. 5. Obtrectatio supposes a rival, and 
has its origin in jealousy ; whereas detrectatio only an enemy 
in general, and proceeds principally from antipathy, (iii. 65.) 

Invidia, see Odium, 

Jocus, see Lvdus. 

Irasci, see Succemere, 

Ire; Meare ; Gradiri; Ingredi; InCEdere; Va- 
DERE. 1. Ire and meare denote to go, in the most general 
sense, as motion from one place to another ; ire especially 
applies to persons, in consequence of an act of the will, like 
tlvai; but m£are (from dfievd)) especially to beasts, ships, 
rivers, stars, as mere mechanical motion, in which reason has 
no share, like (poirav ; whereas gradiri and ingredi, incedere 
and vadere, with particular accessory notions in regard to the 
manner of going ; gradiri and ingredi, in a quiet manner, and 
with a regular measured step, in opp. to serperCy currere, stare ; 
Cic. N. D. ii. 47. Att. ii. 23, like jSaSe^eiv ; incedere, in a proud 
manner, and with a gracefid measured step, as in a proces- 
sion and march, in opp. to ambulare ; Sen. N. Q. vii. 31, like 
£/xj3aive£v; and vadere {eXdeiv}) with alacrity and a quick 
step, as in travelling, and in attacking the enemy, in opp. to 
repere ? like x'^P^'^^ 5 Thuc. v. 70. 2. Ingressus means going 
in general ; incessus, a manner of going peculiar to the indi- 
vidual, and by which he is known as well as by his physio- 
gnomy. Ingressus is purely physical ; incessus is moral and 
characteristic, (iv. 53.) 
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^/'r^/* *^^y >^ vx ^^ Vuhl^rA ifer asar be s; 

iff \f/9^'h -y f/rmt^H ^f^n$^^, at bj^road in a j^ain and town, bj 
y/fff/ f^ ffif^ th'^j 'Arfh^.f purtif in a fthrjoter time, portly without 
^/ r/f^ «^/ //iii/;^ //^r4^;r/#^l dA in the open road, to agirenpoint; 
iiHfi')la ^tffrm H^'4'HrPf nt^tTi$u^%^) a Irx/t-path, which often runs hy 
Mf/- ttl/l^ /^ fiM^ lii^b'f//^!^ lilu; o7;ioc; ^^i» (firom KAaiOoc) a 
|/ffMi /r/^f ft /ri//Hrff/^iin (ft ihrr/iigh a wood, which is scarcely 
\mf*Hi^i\h, ^'%t'v\A for catiUf, like atfrntrfk. Plant. Cas. iii. 5, 
1//. Ilo vi« )h miuUiwt dvifmVt ; and Liv. xliv. 43. Cic. Phil. 
H)\)i (/« M^ Kiff^'MMim <mt turn viin^ iK^d tramitibus paludatus; 
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and Rull. ii. 35. Virg. Mn. ix. 383. Rara per occultos lucebat 
semita calles; and Curt. vii. 11, 2. (iv. 64.) 

Iter facere, see Prdficisci. 

Iterum ; RuRSUS ; Denuo ; De integro ; Repetere ; 
Integrare. 1. Iterum {hepov) means, like Scvrcpov, a 
second time; rursum^ or rursuSj (revorsus) like a30tc a^id 
TTokiv^ again, once more ; denuo (de novo) like vscfdev, anew ; 
de integrOy like avdiq 1% vTrapx^C^ quite afresh. Justin, xxi. 
4, 6. Hoc consilio praeventus iterum servitia concitat, statuta- 
que rursus caedium die, quum denuo se proditum videret. 
2. In the same manner pugnam iterare^ Liv. vi. 32, means to 
join battle a second time ; pugnam repetere^ x. 36, to repeat 
the battle ; pugnam renovare, Caes. B. G. iii. 20, to renew the 
battle; dJidi pugnam integrare^ Liv. vii. 7, to begin the battle 
again quite from the beginning. Aut. Herenn. ii. 3, 47. Enu- 
meratio est per quam coUigimus et commonemus quibus de 
rebus verba fecerimus, breviter, ut renovetur, non redinte- 
gretur oratio. (i. 184.) 

Jubere ; Imperare ; PRiECiPERE ; Mandare. Jubere 
(from loTijc) means to bid, merely in consequence of one^s 
own wish and will, in opp. to vetare, like iceXeven; ; imperare^ 
to command, by virtue of a military supreme authority, like 
ipXHv ; prcBcipere^ to enjoin, by virtue of an authority as a 
teacher, &c., something like IvriW^aQai ; mandare (from /x^- 
Softat) to charge, in consequence of thorough confidence in a 
person, like i^kfrOai, 

JucuNDUs, see Gratm. Jugulare, see Interficere. 

JuGUM, see Mons. Jumentum, see Pecus. 

JuRGiuM, see Disceptatio. 

JUSJURANDUM ; JuRAMENTtJM ; SaCRAMENTUM. Ju8- 

jurandum, and the later word juramentumy denote a civil oath, 
by which a man confirms or promises something ; sacramenr- 
turn denotes a military oath, by which the soldier solemnly 
pledges and binds himself not to forsake his standard. Liv. 

q2 
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xxii. 38. Milites tunc quod nunquam antea factum erat, jure- 
jurando'a tribunis militum adacti jussu consulum conven- 
turos neque injussu abituros ; nam ad cam diem nihil praeter 
sacramentum fuerat. And xxxv. 19. (vi. 183.) 

JuvARE; see Auxilium. 

JuvENis, see Piier. 

JUVENTA ; JUVENTUS ; JuVENTAS ; JuVENALIS ; JUVE- 
NILIS. 1. Juventa (from 2^w, 2o»?,) is the season of youth; 
juventuSy a collection of young men ; Juventas, the goddess of 
youth. 2. Juvenalis denotes youthful, either indiflFerently, as 
that which belongs to young people, or with praise, in opp. 
to the weakness of old age; Yfhexe^A juvenilis denotes youth- 
ful, with the accessory moral notion of what is in conformity 
with the character of young people, mostly with blame, in 
opp. to the maturity of age. (v. 46.) 
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Labare ; TiTUBARE ; Vacillare ; NuTARE. Labare 
(the ancient Gothic word, slipan, from Xcu^av,) denotes totter- 
ing, with reference to the whole body, which rests on no firm 
basis; titubare (from ra^uv^ tu^Xoc^) with reference to the 
feet, which reftise their service, and stagger; vacillare (^ica) 
with reference to the upper part of the body, which wants its 
upright, steady, secure position ; lastly, rmtare (from veiuv) 
with reference to the head, which seems ready to fall off. The 
titubans threatens to sink to the ground ; the vacillanSy to fall 
over. Titubatio betrays bodily weakness ; vacillation want of 
external dignity, and a steady carriage, (iii. 62.) 

Labes, see Vitium* 

Labi ; Cadere. Labi (from X£tj3ai) means to fall, with 
reference to the point from which, and to the space through 
which, any one glides or sinks down, like oXcaOcci; ; whereas 
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cadere means to fall, with reference to the point which a man 
reaches by his fall, as to come to the ground, like iretretv. 
Yirg. iEn. vi. 810. Lapsa cadunt folia. Cic. Brut. 49. Qui- 
bus vitiis labatur aut cadat orator, (i. 128.) 

Labor; Molestia; ^Erumna. 1. Labor is the toil 
which requires strength and causes weariness, like ttJvoc; 
molestia (from fioXtg^ fxaXepog^) the trouble which, by its 
greatness or unseasonableness, dispirits, like x<iX£7ror7)c ; 
arumna {alpofiivii) the hardship that almost exceeds human 
strength, and bows down even the hero, like raXanriopla ; an 
antiquated, half-poetical expression, in Cic. Fin. ii. 35, and 
Quintil. viii. 3, 26. Cic. Fin. v. 32. Ut ubi virtus sit resque 
magnae et summe laudabiles virtute res gestae, ibi esse miseria 
et aerumna non possit, tamen labor possit, possit molestia. 
(iv. 422.) 2. Laborare denotes, as an intransitive verb, to be 
in a state of trouble and toil ; but elaborare, as a transitive 
verb, to produce something by trouble and toil. (i. 116.) 

Labor, see Opera. 

Lacerare ; Laniare. Lacerate (from Xaicic) denotes to 
tear by mere force, which may be done by the hands, claws, 
teeth ; whereas laniare denotes to hew with an edge tool what 
cannot be separated by teeth and claws. Appul. Met. iv. 
p. 84. Morsibus laceratus, ferroque laniatus. Liv. xxii. 51. 
(v. 176.) 

Lacertus, see Ulna. 

Lacessere ; Irritare ; SoLLrciTARE. 1. Lacessere 
(KaKlZetv) means to excite the reason and will of another to 
resistance ; irritare {avspeOB^w) to provoke his feelings or pas- 
sions to anger. Cic. Mil. 31. Ut vi irritare ferroque lacessere 
fortissimum virum auderet. 2. Lacessere means to excite, 
when a man in a coarse manner disturbs the peace of another; 
sollidtarey when a man disturbs the quiet of another in a 
refined manner, (v. 176.) 

Lacrimare; Plorare; Flere; Lamentari; Eju- 
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LARE ; Deflere ; Deplorare. 1. Lacrimare (from Saic/oi;) 
denotes the physical consequence of a certain emotion of the 
mind; whether joyful or sorrowful, like SaKpveiv^ to shed tears ; 
whereas plorare (from pluere) denotes a passionate expression 
of grief, like Oprivuv^ to wail and cry. Between the two 
stands j^ere (^Mw) in opp. to ridere^ partaking of the passion- 
less feeling denoted by lacrimare^ and of the feeling of grief 
denoted hj plorare, like tcXafetv, to weep. Sen. Ep. 63. Nee 
sicci sint oculi amisso amico, nee fluant; lacrimandum est, 
non plorandum. 2. Lamentari and ejulare denote a higher 
degree oi ploratus; but lamentatio (from KXavfxaf) is, like 
KiOKiuv, a longer continued wailing; ejulare (from do) a 
wailing interrupted by cries and sobs, like 6\o\vZ,uv. 3. Pto- 
rare and flere are intransitive verbs, as to weep ; deplorare 
and deflere transitive, as to deplore. 

Lacuna ; Lacus ; Stagnum ; Palus ; Uligo ; Lama ; 
Lustrum. Lacuna denotes, in poetical language, any stand- 
ing water, from a sea to a pool ; lacus and stagmim are collec- 
tions of standing water kept sound and fresh by their own 
springs, or by ebbing and flowing; lacm (liquere) is large 
enough to bring to mind the image of the open sea, in opp. to 
the main sea, like \i\ivi\ ; stagnum, hke a pond, not so large 
as to resemble a lake, in opp. to a stream, like rlvoyoc; 
whereas palus and uligo are collections of standing water cor- 
rupted and grown foul; palus (ttXvSSv) is, Uke a marsh, a 
district covered with a surface of foul water, like I'Xoc ; uligo 
(from oXoc) like a moor, a district soaked through with foul 
water. The palus appears as a mass of water made thick by 
mud and bog-earth, in which a person may be drowned; 
uligo only as ground thoroughly soaked with water, in which 
a man may sink down. Lastly, lamtB and lustra denote 
standing waters of small extent ; lama, a mere dirty and filthy 
puddle, on a high road ; lustra, an ill-smeUing and noisome 
quagmire in woods, &c. (v. 30.) 
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LiGDERE; Violare; Offendere. Ixedere denotes a 
physical injury^ as to hurt ; violare^ an injury to a person's 
rights, as to offer violence ; offendere (from irlvOoc) an injury 
to a person's feelings, as to affront. Ladere refers to what- 
ever object is capable of receiving injury ; molar ey to one that 
has a just claim to protection ; offendere^ to a rational and 
feeling being. Cie. Off. i. 28, 99. Justitiae partes sunt non 
violare homines, verecundiae non offendere. Fin. iii. 11. Sen. 
Ir. iii. 18. Pleraque eorum propter quae irascimur offendunt 
nos magis quam laedunt. Const. 4. Contumelia tantum deli- 
catis gravis est, qua non laeduntur, sed offenduntur. Ovid, 
Am. iii. 3, 31. Formosas superi metuunt offendere la&si. (iii. 
138.) 

Li£TARi, see Gaudere. 

L^vis; Glaber; Fricare ; Terere. 1. LceviSy levisy 
(Aeioc) means smooth, in opp. to rough and rugged, and gives 
a pleasant impression of elegance ; whereas glaber {yXafpvpbg) 
in opp. t6 rough, covered with hair, and grown up, and gives 
an unpleasant impression of deficiency. 2. Fricare means 
to rub, and thereby make smooth, like xf^rix'^^^ 9 whereas terere 
{rdpBiv) means to rub, and thereby make less, Uke rpfjSciv. 

LiEvus, see Sinister. 

Lama, see Lacuna. 

Lambere ; LiNGERE. Lambere means to Uck, inasmuch 
as one uses the tongue, like the hand, as an instrument to 
take hold of, or to touch any thing, whether eatable, and pos- 
sessing a taste, or not ; lingere {Khi-^^Hv) when one uses the 
tongue as the organ of the sense of taste, in order to ascertain 
the flavour of any thing. Plin. H. N. xxxv. 7. Canem ex 
aere vulnus suum lambentem : compare with xxxi. 4. Peco- 
ribus sal datur lingendus. (v. 152.) 

Lamentari, see Lacrima. 

Lancea, see Missile. 

Laniare, see Lacerare, 
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Laniena ; Macellum. Laniena is the butcher's stall^ 
where the lanitis sells slaughtered and ready-jointed meat; 
macellum, the market in which the macellarius sells all sorts 
of meat, including poultry and fish. 

Lapis, see Saomm. 

Laqueus ; Funis ; Restis. 1. Laqueus (from i\i%ai) is 
the noose at the end of a rope ; whereas funis and restis mean 
the rope itself; funis, a thicker rope, which is meant more 
for drawing and pulling, and on that account must have a 
proper length, like <T\divoQ', restis, a thinner rope, which 
serves more for fastening and hanging up, and therefore may 
be short, like (TTraprij. The trace by which the equxis fwnalis is 
attached ; the rope on which the fimamlmlus balances himself; 
the tow which draws the boat to the ship, are never rendered 
in prose by restis; whereas the rope with which the self- 
murderer hangs himself, or the slave is whipped, or the gar- 
ment girded, is seldom rendered by funis, unless the poet 
gives the preference to the last word as a more elevated term, 
(v. 36.) 2. Rudentes are the sail-ropes ; retinacula and oriB, 
the cables or anchor-ropes ; retinacula, as a more general and 
popular term; or<B, oras solvere, as more technical expres- 
sions in nautical language. 

Labgitio, see Donum. 

Labgus; Benignus; Libebalis ; Munificus. Larffus 
means any one who makes a rich present, to whomever he 
makes it, and from whatever motive, in opp. to parcus. Ter. 
Heaut. iii. 1, 31 ; whereas benignus, liberalis, and munificus, 
denote virtuous qualities in the giver. The benignus follows 
a pure impulse of humanity, love towards his fellow-men ; 
the liberalis, a noble pride, or feeling of self-respect; the 
munificus, a princely feeling, or, at any rate, a feeling of laud- 
able ambition. Benignitas gives richly, because it has no 
wish to possess and enjoy alone, like goodness; liber alitas 
gives as much as, and not less than, a man of noble sentiment 
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believes suitable to his own rank and to another's merits, 
without scrupulous mercantile calculation^ like a gentlemanly 
spirit ; munificentia gives rather too much than too little, from 
the pleasure of making people happy, and causing an agree- 
able surprise, Uke generosity, (iv. 146.) 

Larva; Persona. Larva (from lar?) is a caricatured^ 
frightful mask; persona {irtiptaiiv) an ingeniously formed^ 
characteristic mask. 

Lascivus, see Petulans. 

Lassus, see Fatigatus. 

Latebra ; Latibulum. Latebra is a retired or obscure 
place, where a man can conveniently remain concealed ; lati- 
hoLum, a lurking-hole^ into which a man must creep like a 
beast, (vi. 189.) 

Latrare ; Gannire ; Baubari. Latrare means the 
hostile bark of a great dog, and, figuratively, to wrangle, like 
t/XafcTEcv ; whereas gannire^ the harmless bark of a little dog, 
and, figuratively, to chatter, like KwtaaOai ; lastly, baubarij 
the whining and howling of a dog^ like |3av^£tv. Lucret. v. 
1064—1070. 

Latro, see Prada. Latus, see Coa:a. 

Lectus, see Cubile. Legare, see Mittere, 

Lembus, see Navigium, Lemures, see Spectrum, 

Lenis, see Mitis, Lentus, see Tardus. 

Lepidus; Facetus; Festivus; Salsus; Dicax; Ca- 
viLLATOR. Lepos^ facetuBy and festivitaa, denote the harm- 
less wit, which, like humour, is only opposed to seriousness, 
and is the attribute of a benevolent mind ; lepos (from XIttoi, 
X^jrroc^) the lightest wit, in opp. to dull gravity ; festivitaa 
(from (nraOav) the more cheerftil sort of wit, in opp. to gloomy 
seriousness ; facetim, the jocund wit, in opp, to sober serious- 
ness ; whereas saks^ dicadtaSy and camllatio^ denote the more 
pungent wit, which is a sign of an acute intellect ; sales {Skeg) 
the piquant wit, in opp. to what is flat and trivial, which aim& 

R 
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at a point, whether others may be pleasantly or painfully 
affected by it ; dicacitas (from SaKsiv) the satirical wit, which 
is exercised at the cost of others, yet so that the jest is still 
the principal aim, — the pain inflicted, only an accidental ad- 
junct ; cavillatiOy the scofl&ng wit, in which the mortification 
of others is the principal aim, the jest only a means and 
unimportant form. Cic. Orat. 30. Demosthenes non tam dicax 
fuit, quam facetus. Est autem illud acrioris ingenii, hoc ma- 
joris artis. (v. 217.) 

Letum, see Mors, Levis, see Lcsvis, 

LiBARE, see Sapor, Libenter, see Sponte, 

LiBERALis, see Largus, Liberalitas, see Donum, 

LiBERTUS ; LiBERTiNUS. lAbcrtus means the freed-man, 
with reference to his master, in opp. to servus ; Cic. Mil. 
33. Sext. 35. Tac. G. 25. Suet. Caes. 75 ; libertimus, with 
reference to his rank, in opp. to civis and ingenuibs, Liv. x. 
21. xli. 8. Suet. CI. 54. Senec. Contr. iii. 21. Quaerendus 
mihi gener erat aliquis libertinus ; quid ergo ? alieno potius 
liberto ? Cic. Verr. i. 47. Trebonius fecit heredem libertum 
suum . . . Equiti Romano Ubertinus homo fit heres. Suet. 
CI. 25. Tac. H. iii. 58. (vi. 194.) 
Libido, see Cupido, 

Libra ; Pondo. Libra pondo is the full expression, lite- 
rally a balance in weight, that is, a scale, filled so as to balance 
a pound ; libra (Xetoc) is a less definite expression, inasmuch 
as leaving out the pondo, makes it doubtful whether the balance 
itself be not understood ; pondo is an elliptical expression, 
in which the principal notion, weight, is expressed, and the 
accessory notion left out ; the scale that is filled must balance 
the definite weight. In a similar manner oper<B pretium est is 
distinguished from opercB est, and irom pretium est, (vi. 195.) 
LiBRARE ; ViBRARE. lAbvare hastam (from XcToc) means 
to raise the spear in a horizontal direction, in order to hurl it 
with greater force, and with a surer aim; vibrare {itftrj) to 
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brandish it backwards and forwards^ or up and down^ that is^ 
either in a horizontal or perpendicular direction^ in order to 
testify an eager desire for the combat, (v. 196.) 

LiBURNA, see Navigium, 

LicET^ see Concessum est. 

LiOARE ; ViERE ; ViNCiRE ; Nectere ; Oblioare ; 
Obstringere ; Devincire. 1. lAgare and viere denote to 
bind^ in order to prevent things falling asunder^ synonymously 
with copularey like Skiv ; whereas vincire and nectere mean to 
fetter, in order to hinder free movement, synonymously with 
coercerey like Setrfieveiv. 2. Ligare is the general, viere (6x«v) 
the technical expression for binding fast, &c. 3« Obligare 
means to oblige by acts of kindness ; obstringere^ to obUge by 
benefits ; devincire^ to rivet to one's self by a lasting intimate 
connexion. The obligatus feels himself bound by the conven- 
tional duties of social life ; the obstrictus^ by the duties of 
moraUty or religion; the demnctus^ by the duties of piety, 
(iv. 282.) 

Lima ; Scobina. Lima is a tool for fiUng smooth ; seen 
bina, for filing oflF. (vi. 197.) 

Limes, see Finis. 

LiMUS, see Latum, 

LiNGERE, see Lambere. 

Lingua ; Sermo. Imgua denotes the speech of any, even 
the most uncultivated people, gens or natio, in as far as 
they possess proper words to express their notions ; whereas 
sermOy only the speech of a cultivated people, populus, in as far 
as it is adapted for the expression of connected thoughts. 
Lingua is, like the tongue, bom with us, and refers more to 
the mere gifl of speech ; sermo requires voluntary activity, 
and involves the rules of grammar and of style. Cic. Fin. i. 
3, 10. Saepe disserui Latinam linguam non modo non inopem, 
sed locupletiorem etiam esse quam Graecam : comp. with Off. 
i. 31. Sermone debemus uti eo, qui notus est nobis, (iv. 22.) 

R 2 
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LiNTEB, see Navigium. 

LiauERE^ see Fhere and Constare. 

LiBA^ see Porca. 

Litera; Elementum. Litera is a letter^ as the most 
indivisible part of writing, like ypafifia ; elementum {aXiifia) as 
the most indivisible part of language or of knowledge in 
general, like aroix'uov, (iii. 210-) 

LiTERiE; Epistola; Codicilli. Litera is the most 
general expression for a letter ; epistola is one directed to a 
distant fiiend, and sent by a messenger; codicilli^ an address 
to one within the same walls, as a note. Sen. Ep. 55. Adeo 
tecum sum ut dubitem an incipiam non epistolas sed codi- 
cillos tibi scribere. Cic. Fam. vi. 18. Simul accepi a Seleuco 
tuo literas ; statim qusesivi e Balbo per codicillos quid esset 
in lege. (vi. 198.) 

Liters ; Artes ; Doctrine ; Discipline. Litera and 
artes denote the sciences as the general objects of scientific 
education ; litera^ in a narrower sense, only as hterature, or 
the sciences so far as they are laid down in books, and, toge- 
ther with other branches of knowledge, enrich the mind, and 
are the means of sharpening the understanding and forming 
the taste ; artes {aperai ?) in the widest sense, so far as the 
knowledge of them immediately attests intellectual cultiva- 
tion, and readiness in the practical application of the sciences ; 
whereas doctrina and dtsdplina denote particular parts of the 
general objects of knowledge formed into systems ; doctriruBy 
more the speculative and abstract parts of philosophical and 
learned education ; disciplina, more the practical parts, that 
are conducive to the purposes of life. (v. 269.) 

LiTiGATio, see Disceptatio, Litus, see Ripa. 

LivoR, see Invidia. Locuples, see Divitia. 

Locus ; Tractus ; Regio ; Plaga. Locus (Aoxo?) de- 
notes a space, as a single point, Uke roTroc ; tractus (from tra- 
here) as a line, with the notion of extension to a distance, as 
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a tract of country, something like Kklfia ; regio (from /o3x^^» 
o(>xoc>} fts a circle, with the included notion of the environs, 
like the surrounding country, xiopog ; plaffa {irXaK) princi- 
pally as a surface or plain. 

LoNGiEVus, see Vetus. Longe, see ProcuL 

LoQUAx, see Garrire. Loqui, see Fori. 

LucERE : FuLGERE ; Splendere ; NiTERE ; Reni- 
dere; Coruscare; Micare; Radiare. 1. Lucere, Jul-- 
gere^ splendere, rdterey denote a steady and continued bright- 
ness ; fulgere (^Xoyttv) through a glaring light, or a dazzling 
fiery colour, like ^Alyai ; lucere (from Xcvicoc) through a bene- 
ficial light, and a soft fiery colour, like tftalvuij (jtiyyto ; splen- 
dere (from ^aXavdoc) as the consequence of a clear and pure 
light, in opp. to sordere; Cic. Sext. 28. Sen. Ep. 5. Martial, 
Ep. ii. 36. Tac. A. i. 84. Suet. Aug. 35 ; Uke Xajuircu ; nitere 
(from vi^w) as the consequence of humidity, oiling, or wash- 
ing, to glisten, in opp. to squalere. Cic. Fin. iv. 3. Orat. 32. 
Sen. Q. N. i. 17. Quintil. ii. 5, 23; like <rrtX|3ai. 2. Whereas 
coruscare^ micare, radiare, mean an unsteady, tremulous light ; 
coruscare (from Kopvacfw) to shine like forked lightning ; mi- 
care, to sparkle, like metal placed in the sun; ratMare, to 
beam, like the shooting rays of the sun. Cic. Cat. ii. 3. Qui 
nitent unguentis, qui fulgent purpura. Auct. ad Herenn. iv. 
33. Tantus erat in armis splendor, ut solis fulgor obscurior 
videretur. Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 2. Splendor murrhinis sine 
viribus ; nitorque verius quam splendor ; for splendor denotes 
brightness, with regard to its intensity; nitor, with regard to 
its beauty. Auct. ad Herenn. iv. 50. Gemmae nitore et auri 
splendore : hence, figuratively, splendor denotes pomp ; nitor, 
only neatness, (ii. 76.) 

LucERNA, see Candela, 

Lucrum ; Emolumentum ; QuiESTus ; Compendium. 
Lucrum and emolumentum denote gain, in any condition of 
life ; lucrum (firom lucar, locare,) gain deserved and earned by 
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one's self, in opp. to damnum; Cic. Pin. v. 30, &c.; like 
icIpSoc ; emolumentum (from molere) gain falling to one's share 
without any exertion of one's own, in opp. to detrim^ntum ; 
Cic. Fin. i. 16, like o)t(teXrifia ; whereas qiUestus and compendium 
denote gain in the course of trade ; qtUBstus^ more continued 
gain in the course of continued services, in opp. to sumptus ; 
Cic. Parad. vi. 3. Hor. Sat. i. 2, 19, like -xprifiaTKrimog ; com- 
pendium^ more a single gain of considerable amount, in opp. 
to dispendium. (v. 257.) 

LucTus, see Dolor. 

Ltjculentus; Illustris. Luculentus meanSy what may 
be seen, and need not shun the light, synonymously with 
probabilis; whereas illustris (from Aevororw) what makes itself 
seen, attracts the eye, and spreads its rays, synonymously 
with excellens. Hence IucuIctUus never impUes emphatic 
praise. Cic. OflF. iii. 14, 60. Hoc quidem satis luculente, that 
is, it is probable enough. And Fin. ii. 5, 15. Cum Graece ut 
videor luculenter sciam, without presumption ; just like, sic 
satis, (ii. 84.) 

Lucus, see Silva. 

LuDio, see Actcrr, 

LuDUS ; ScHOLA. Lnidus is a lower school for boys, who 
are compelled to learn ; schola^ a higher school for youths and 
men, who wish to learn. Ludus supposes discipulos^ ludi- 
magistrum, and school-discipline ; schola supposes audit&resy 
doctoremy and academical regulations, (vi. 203.) 

Ludus ; Lusus ; Ludicrum ; Jocus. 1. hadus (from 
XofSopoc) denotes play in an objective sense, inasmuch as it is 
at hand for a man's entertainment ; whereas lusus ^ in a subjec- 
tive sense, inasmuch as a man carries it on and produces it 
himself; further, ludus denotes play, as a means of recreation, 
in opp. to exertion ; lusus, as a childish, useless pastime, in 
opp. to real business. Plin. Ep. ix. 33, 3. Pueri quos otiuni 
ludusque sollicitat : comp. with ix. 25. Lusus et ineptias nos- 
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tras leg^. Or, Cic. Flacc. 5, 12. Grseci quibus juajuranduoi 
jocus est, testimonium ludus ; that is, to whom it is a mere 
trifle to bear false witness ; compare with Sen. Contr. i. 2. 
Piratas . . . quibus omne fas nefasque lusus est ; that is, to 
whom the distinction between right and wrong is a mere 
sporting with words. 2. The plur. ludi assumes the special 
meaning of public spectacles, and in this sense has a singular 
pecuhar to itself in the word ludicrum. 3. Ludus and lusus 
have more a negative pharacter, as mere pastimes and amuse- 
ments, as a guard against ennui ; whereas Joats more a posi- 
tive character, as an utterance of humour and wit. The 
ludem wishes merely to be free from exertion, to do nothing 
serious, and to amuse himself; the jocans will be as active at 
the command of mirth, as others at the command of serious- 
ness, {ii. 33.) 

Lues ; Contagium ; Pestilentia ; Pestis ; Pbbni- 
ci£S; Exitium; Intebitus ; Exitus. I. Lues (from Xoi- 
fii»:) denotes epidemic disease, as proceeding from an impure 
morbid matter ; contaghim (from contingere? or Karan'iMiv?) 
as contagious ; pestilentia, as a disease reigning in the land, 
and especially as a pestilence. Sail. Cat. 10. Post ubi con- 
tagia quasi pestilentia invasit. Plin. H. N. xxiii. 28. Launis 
folia pestilentiffi contagia prohibent. Lucan. vi. 89. Fluidse 
contagia pestis. 2. Pestis is used for pestilence itself only by 
the poets j otherwise it denotes, like exitium and pemicies, 
(from nccare) that which destroys in general, without reference 
to disease; hat pestis h, according to rule, used as a concrete, 
exitium and pemiaes as abstract terms. Sen. N. Q. iii. pr. 
Philippi aut Alexandri .... qui exitio gentium clari non 
minores fuere pestes mortaUum quam inundatio. 3. Pemicies 
has an active meaning, and denotes the destruction of a Hving 
being by murder; whereas exitium has a passive meaning, 
and denotes the destruction even of lifeless objects by annihi- 
lation ; lastly, interUus has, like exitus, a neutral meaning, 
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the destruction of living or lifeless objects by decay. Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 65. Poppaea non nisi in pemiciem uxoris nupta ; 
postremo crimen omni exitio gravius : and ii. 68. Cic. Cat. 
iv. 3. Cum de pemicie populi Romania exitio hujus urbis 
cogitarit. Rull. ii. 4^ 10. Extremi exitiorum exitus. 4. Ex- 
itium is a violent^ eanttis a natural end. Cic. Rull. ii. 4^ 10. 
Qui civitatum afflictarum perditis jam rebus extremi exitio- 
rum Solent esse exitus^ is^ as it were^ the last breath of a state 
that is being destroyed ; like Verr. v. 6, 12. Exitus exitiales. 
(ii. 62. iii. 176.) 

Lumen ; Lux. Lumen {XewtrofXEvov) is a luminous body^ 
like ijtiyyog ; lv>x (XcuKiy) a streaming mass of lights like ^aoc. 
Cic. Fin. iii. 14^ 45. Ut obscuratur et offunditur luce solis 
lumen lucemse. Curt. viii. 2^ 21. Sed aditus specus accipit 
lucem ; interiora nisi allato lumine obscura sunt. Cic. Acad, 
iv. 8^ 28. Si ista vera sunt^ ratio omnis toUitur^ quasi quaedam 
lux lumenque vitae ; that is^ reason alone is in itself bright 
and lights and at the same time spreads brightness and light 
over life. Also^ in a figurative sense, lumen denotes distinc- 
tion, ItJLX only clearness. Cicero (Man. 5.) calls Corinth, 
Graeciae totius lumen, but Rome (Catil. iv. 6.) Lucem orbis 
terrarum; Corinth is compared to a glimmering point of 
light ; Rome is distinguished as that city in comparison with 
which all other cities lie in darkness, (ii. 66.) 

LuRiDus, see L/uteus. 

Lustrum, see Lacuna. 

Lusus, see Ladus. 

LuTBUs; GiLvus; Helvus; Flavus; Luridus. Zt^. 
t€u& (from Xwroc) denotes a decided yellow, as the yolk of an 
egg; gihma (ayXaoc) and Jiehms, a fainter reddish yellow, 
like that of honey ; flavtis and luridus^ a lighter whitish yel- 
low ; flavus (from ^Xcvco) a glossy beautiful yellow, like that 
of light auburn hair ; luridus (from x^<^poc) a wan impleasant 
yeUowishness, like that of pale death. 
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LuTUM ; LiMUfi ; CcBNUM ; SoRDEs ; Squalor ; PiSDOR ; 
Situs; Stbrcus; Fimus; Olstum; Mbrda. 1. Inxtum^ 
UmuSy cosnum^ all denote impurity^ as a substance, and as of a 
wet sort ; luium (from Ai^Opov) is the dirt of the streets or 
roads^ like 7ri?Xoc ; limus {Xu^ojiievo^) the mud of a river, like 
iXvg; coenum (from cunire) the mire of a moor or morass, like 
/3op/3opoc* Tac. Ann. i. 63. Caetera limosa, tenacia gravi 
coeno aut rivis ineerta erant ; whereas sordeSy squalor^ prndor, 
situs J denote impurities as a form, and of a dry sort; sordes 
(from ipSa) in opp. to splendoVy through indigence, or nig- 
gardliness and vulgarity, for example, clothes dirty from long 
wear, like /ivTroc; squalor (from <rKAX(i)) in opp. to nUoVy 
through want of civilized habits, and of deli(»cy in the 
senses, for example, uncombed hair, like ai^iq ; pador (from 
-^didoq) in opp. to mundituB^ through neglect of the person^ 
for example, through padictdos^ vermin^ itch, &c., like irtvog ; 
situs (affic) ^ opp. to usus, in consequence of long disuse, for 
example, through mould, rust, &c., like a^ij. Hence the 
different forms of the adjectives lutosus, limosus, coenosus, 
that is, frdl of lutum, &c. ; and of sordidus, squalirdus, paedi- 
dus, that is, resembling sordes, &c., and in circumlocution, 
ohlitus lutOy UmOy coenOy but obsitus sordiiuSy squalarey padore, 
2. Stercus (from tapyavov) denotes dung in its disgusting 
sense, as filth, like Koitp&q ; whereas fimtis (opimus ?) in its 
useful sense, as manure. 3. For ofiensive excrements ecenum 
is the most general; oletum denoteB human; merda (jtivOog) 
animal excrements. 

Lux, see Lumen. 

Luxus ; Luxuria. Iaiocus denotes luxury as an act or as 
a condition, and sometimes even objectively, as an object of 
luxury ; whereas luxuriay always subjectively, as a propensity 
and disposition, as the desiderative of luacus. Sen. Ir. i. 11* 
Animis delicias, luxus, opes ignorantibus : and further on ; 
Opinionem luxuriae segnitiseque. Sail. Cat. 13. Romani 

s 
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famem aut sitim . • • • luxu antecapere ; that is^ by the arts 
of luxury: compare with Jug. 90. Luxuria atque ignavia 
pessimae artes ; that is^ as proceeding from voluptuousness, 
(u. 23.) 
Lymphatus^ see Amens. 

M. 

Macellum^ see Lamena. Maceb, see Eaffilis, 

MaceriA; see Mums, Macula, see Vitium. 

MadiduS; see Udus. Maoister^ see Doctor, 

MagnoperE; see Perguam, 

Magnus ; Grandis ; Amplus ; Ingens ; Immanis ; 
Vastus. 1. Magnus^ grandis, and amplm, denote a becoming 
greatness; ingens, immanis, and vasttis, an overwhelming 
greatness. Sen. Ir. i. 16. Nee enim magnitude ista est, sed 
immanitas. Cic; Lael. 26. 2. Magnus (from idya, mactus,) 
denotes greatness without any accessory notion, in opp. to 
parvus, like fiiyag ; whereas ^ramS*, with the accessory notion 
of intrinsic strength and grandeur, in opp. to exiUs, Sen. Ep. 
100 ; subtiUs, Quintil. xii. 10, 58 ; tumidus, in the same book, 
§80; minutus, Cels. ii. 18; exiguus, Quintil. xi. 3, 15; 
lastly, amplus (adj. from ambi) with the accessory notion of 
comeliness, and of an imposing impression. 3. Ingens {ayo- 
voc) denotes excessive greatness merely as extraordinary, like 
aTrXeroc ; immanis {afxrixavoo) as exciting fear, like ireXwptog ; 
vastus (from vagus?) as wanting regularity of form, like 
axavrig* (iii. 228.) 

Mala; Maxilla; Oena. 1. Mala (from fiifiaxa, or 
from mandere) denotes the upper, m^aanlla the under jaw. 
Cels. Med. viii. 1. 2. Mala denotes the cheek as a usual 
expression, and in a merely physiological sense ; gena (from 
yivv^) as a more ancient and select expression, and with a 
reference to its convexity, (vi. 208.) 
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Maledictum; Probrum; Convicium. Maledictum is 
any utterance of whaf is injurious to another^ whether to 
bring him ill-luck by cursings or disgrace by verbal injuries^ 
like Kaicnyoplai probrum (from irpof^ipu)) an invective, like 
ov£tSoc> consisting of attacks and assertions wounding the 
honour of another; coTit^mm (fcaraifc(a) the abusive word, 
like XocSopfa, consisting of single words and appellations 
wounding the honour of another. For example, fur I is a 
convicium; fur es, a probrum ; each of them a maledictum. 
(iv. 198.) 

Malefactum, Maleficium, see Delictum. 

Malitia ; Malignitas ; Malevolentia ; Malus ; 
Nequam ; Pravus. 1. Malitia denotes the baseness which 
shows itself in the love of lying and deceiving, from want of 
conscience; malignitas, the ill-will which grudges good to 
another, and wishes it only to itself, from pure selfishness; 
malevolentiay the ill-will which wishes evil to another rather 
than good, from personal aversion. Malitia is a way of 
thinking and acting deserving of punishment, as endangering 
the security of society ; malignitas is a despicable disposition, 
which implies the want of philanthropy; lastly, malevolentia^ 
a detestable quality, as connected with deriving pleasure from 
the misfortunes of others. 2. Malus homo is a morally bad 
man, but nequam a good-for-nothing man, whose faultiness 
shows itself in aversion to useful labour, and a propensity to 
roguish tricks, in opp. to frugi. Plant. Pseud, i. 5, 53. Cic. 
Font. 13. Or. ii. 61. Fin. ii. 8. Sen. Contr. iii. 21 ; pravus 
{irBpaXog) a man whose character has taken a vicious direction, 
in a physical, or intellectual, or moral point of view ; in opp. 
to rectus. Plant. Bacch. iii. 3, 8. Cic. Fin. ii. 8. Acad. i. 10. 
Quintil. viii. 3, 48. Nee parricidam nequam dixeris hominem, 
nee meretrici forte deditum nefarium ; quod alterum parum, 
alterum nimium est. Afnc. ap. Gell, vii. 11. (i. 62.) 

MAiiiGNiTAS, see Tnvidia. 

s2 
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Mamma ; Mamiljla ; Uber ; PAPiLiiA. 1. Mamma and 
uber denote the breast in the fbmale 4)ody ; mamfm {fwfifin) 
denotes the visible breast as a fleshy part of the body^ parti- 
cularly of a female body ; whereas tcber {ohapov) the nourish- 
ing breast as filled with milk^ which is only found in the 
female body^ like ovOap. 2. Papilla and mamiUa denote the 
nipples of the breast, common to the male and female ; pa^ 
pilla (redupl. of TroXXa) with reference to their spherical shape, 
without distinction of the sexes, like fialiog ; mamilla (redupL 
from afiiXyw) with reference to their adaptation for suckling, 
and therefore belonging only to the female sex, like rfrOii, and 
teats, (iv. 188.) 

Manare, see Fluere* Manciparb, see Vendere. 

Mancipium, see Servm. Mandare, see Jubere^ 

Mane ; Crepusculo ; DiiiUCULO. Mane (from /uiiviiecv) 
denotes in the morning, in the early course of the bright day, 
in opp. to the night, and the forenoon hours, like opOpi^ ; 
crepuscido (from creperus^ Kpinffaiy) in the twilight, in opp. to 
the bright day ; dUuculo, in the twilight, in opp. to the dark 
night, like XvK<(^a>c« 

Manerb; Morari; Tardare; Detinebb. 1. Manere 
(from fjLivsiv) denotes remaining, in opp. to going away; 
whereas morari (from j3(>aSi>c) denotes tarrying, as an inter- 
ruption of motion, in opp. to going forwards. Cic. Sen. 23. 
CoQunorandi natura deversorium nobis, non. habitandi dedit. 
Hence in Tac. H. ii. 48. Irent propere neu remanendo iram 
victoris asperarent, — the reading remorando deserves the pre- 
ference. 2. Morari aZi^uem means, to prevail upon any one to 
stay of his own free will by proposing conditions, like Starpl- 
/3f (y ; tardare, to prevent a person's h^tening on his way by 
opposing difficulties, like fipaBivuv ; deHnere, to hinder him 
from going forwards by force, like icarlx^^v. Tardare has 
generally an action for its object; detiner^y a person; morari, 
either, (iii. 298.) 
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MaNBBE; ExSPECTARE) PRiESTOX^ARt ; 0PPEI(«^BI. 1. 

Mawre (from |ilvf iv) denotes a mere physical act to remain in 
a place, tiU something has happened; whereas ewspectare, 
pne^tolarif Bxid c^^peririy denote a mental act, to wait for, 
to wait in conscious expectation of some event, or of some 
person, * 2, S^spectare denotes waiting for, almost as a mere 
mental act, as a feeling, without practical reference or acces- 
3orj meaning; whereas pr<B8tolari and oppeririy with the 
accessory notion that the person waiting intends, after the 
arrival of the object waited for, to do something, 3. The 
prastolans (from wapaariXkBrrOai) waits for a person in order 
to perform services for him ; the opperienSy for an occurrence, 
in order not to be taken by surprise. The prastolans stands 
in subordinate relation to the person waited for; the opperiens, 
in co-prdinate, whether as friend or foe. Lastly, prastolari 
;s a prose expression ; oppeririy a poetical, or, at least, a select 
expression. For the German distinction between warten and 
harren^ the former denoting calm, passionless waiting for, the 
latter, eager, impatient longing for, the Latins have no cor- 
respondent synonymes. (iii. 57.) 

Manes, see Spectrum^ Manicjb, see Vinoula. 

Manifesto, see Aperire. Mannus, see Eqmus, 

Mansuetudo; Clehentia. Manmeivdo (from pianui 
suetus) is the mildness and magnanimity of a private indivi- 
dual, who does not take vengeance for a mortification suffered, 
in opp. to iracmKUai whereas dementia (from uKaXog, KtiXuvy 
and mens,) the mercifulness and humanity of the ruler, or the 
judge, who does not inflict upon the malefactor the punish- 
ment which he deserves, in opp. to cnuleUtas. Sen. Clem. 2. 
Cic. Lig. 3. Att viii. 9. Plin. Pan. 3. (v. 11.) 

Mansuetus, see Cieur. 

MANUBiiE, see Prada. 

Mare; Movon; Pontus; Pelagus. 1. Mare (from 
^^pcii) denotes the sea, as a mass of water, in opp. to terra 
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and aevy like SXc, 9a\aaaa ; teqiwr, pelagus, and pontus, with 
reference to its dimensions; (Bquor and j?etoyM«, with reference 
to its horizontal dimension, the surface of the sea, like trlkar 
yoQi whence Tr^Xarfll^tiv^ to float on the sea ; pontus (from ttc- 
aeivy vlrvuvy) with reference to its perpendicular dimension, 
the depth of the sea, like irovroc, whence TrovrlKiiVy to sink 
into the sea. Colum. viii. 17. Utin solo piscinae posita libella 
septem pedibus sublimius esset maris aequor. Ovid, Met. ii. 
872. Mediique per aequora ponti fert prsedam. 2. JEquor 
(from aequus) denotes the surface of the sea in a merely phy- 
sical sense ; whereas peUigus (from TrXa?) with the accessory 
notion of its great extent and immensity, (iv. 72.) 

Margo ; Ora. Margo {afiipywv) denotes the brink, the 
natural boundary of a surface, considered almost as a mere 
mathematical line, and only improperly as including an exte- 
rior portion of the surface ; whereas ora (wa, ovpog, ipoQy) 
denotes the brim, or border, the artificial edging of a surface, 
generally for the sake of ornament, and therefore necessarily 
including a certain portion of the surface. Hence we say, 
ora tog<By but not margo ; and, on the other hand, margo fivr- 
minis and ripte^ if the mere line of shore is meant, without 
any portion of the bank. (iii. 212.) 

Marita, see Femina. Mas, see Homo, 

Matrimonium, see Conjugvam. 

Maxilla, see Mala. Meare, see Ire, 

Mederi ; Medicari ; Sanare ; Medicamen ; Medi- 
ciNA ; Remedium. 1. Mederi and the poetical word medi- 
cari {fiiSiivj denote healing, as the act of the physician, who 
heals with humane sympathy, judgment, and art, synony- 
mously with curare, like l(DL<T0ai ; sanare, as the effect of the 
physic, which in a mechanical way makes the sick well again, 
synonymously with restituere, like afcEiaOat. 2. Medicamen" 
tum means a remedy, with reference to its material substance, 
as it is prepared by the apothecary, like ^apjuaicov; medicina, 
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with reference to its healing virtues, as ordered by the phy- 
sician ; each with reference to an illness ; whereas remedium 
denotes a remedy for any of the evils towhich we are subject, 
like aKog, Cic* N. D. ii. 53. Medicamentorum salutarium 
plenissimae terrse : comp. with Divin. ii. 51. Quam a medico 
petere medicinam. (v. 198.) 

Meditari, see Cogitare. 

Medius ; MoDicus ; Mediocris. Medim (jihog) is 
purely local, in the middle, in opp. to the extremes ; modicus 
denotes quantity, with reference to number and magnitude, as 
moderate, in opp. to over-measure ; mediocris denotes quality, 
with reference to worth, as middling, in opp. to distinction ; 
hence modicm facuUates and mediocre ingenium are identical. 
Cic. Rep. ii. 31. Haud mediocris vir fuit, qui modica libertate 
populo data facilius tenuit autoritatem principum. (v. 202.) 

Medius dies, see Meridies. 

Membrum; Artus. Membrum (redupl. of /ul/ooc) denotes 
a limb of the body itself, like fdkog and kJiXov ; whereas arttis 
{piOogy apOpovy) properly only a joint of a limb, like apOpov 
and axffog. Senec. Contr. ii. 13. Differebatur distortis arti- 
culis ; nondum in sua membra artus redierant. Virg. Mn, 
V. 422. Magnos artus membrorum. Quintil. Decl. ult. Ut 
per singulos artus membra laxaret. Further, membra denotes 
the limbs collectively, including the head and trunk, as parts 
of the body ; whereas artus only the extremities, which per 
cammissuras with the body, properly so called, namely, the 
head and trunk, hang together. Gell. N. A. i. 14. (iv. 150.) 

Meminisse; Reminisci; Recordari, Meminisse de- 
notes remembrance as a state of mind, like /u€/iv^<rOat, in as 
far as one has retained something in memory, without ever 
having forgotten it, like memorem esse ; whereas reminisci and 
recordari denote remembrance as an act of the mind, in as far 
as one again brings to one's mind what had already been 
driven out of one's thoughts, like dvafnifjLvrnTKiaOai. But 
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reminisci denotes this act of the mind as momentary, like in 
memoriam revocare; whereas recordari denotes it as of some 
duration, like revocata in memoriam contemplari. Cic. Lig. 
12, 35. E^uidem, cum tuis omnibus negotiis interessem, 
memoria teneo, qualis T. Ligarius, quaestor urbanus, fuerit 
erga te et dignitatem tuam ; sed parum est, me hoc memi- 
nisse ; spero etiam te, qui oblivisci nihil soles, nisi injurias, 
quoniam hoc est animi, quoniam etiam ingenii tui, te aliquid 
de hujus illo quaestorio officio cogitantem, etiam de aliis qui- 
busdam quaestoribus reminiscentem recordari. This passage 
shows, that memoria tenere is only a circumlocution for memi- 
nisse : there is another passage where recordari is employed 
as the consequence of remitdsd, but there is no instance of 
the converse ; for reminisci and recordari have the same rela* 
tion to each other as intueri and conspicere. Cic. Sen. 21* 
Pueri . . . . ita celeriter res innumerabiles arripiunt, ut eas 
non tum primum accipere videantur, sed reminisci et recor- 
dari : he might have added. Quae non satis meminerint, sed in 
aliquantum temporis obliti sint. Tusc. i. 24, 58. Animus^ 
quum se collegit atque recreavit, tum agnoscit ilia reminis- 
cendo ; ita nihil aliud est discere, quam recordari. Senec. Ep. 
100. Magis reminiscor quam teneo. (i. 166.) 
Menda, Mendcm, see Vitium. 
Mendicitas, see Paupertas, Mens, see Anima, 
Meracus, see Purus. Mercari, see Emere, 

Mercenarii ; Operarii ; OpERiS. Mercenarii mean 
labourers, as far as they work, not for their own interest, but 
for pay, in opp. to the proprietor, who hires their services ; 
whereas operarii and opera, as far as they undertake to per- 
form for others a mere mechanical work, in opp. to the prin- 
cipal or director, who gives out the plan. Mercenarii refer to 
the motive ; operarii, to the art employed being of an inferior 
sort. (vi. 217.) 

Merces, see Pramium. Mercimonium, see Merop. 
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Merda^ see Latum. 

Merere ; DiGNUM ESSE ; Mereri. 1. Merere and mereri 
{jjLtlp^oOai) suppose an activity, as to deserve; whereas dig- 
num esse (from decety SiKtj,) only a quality, as to be worthy. 
2. Merere is usually a transitive verb, as to deserve, and is in 
construction with an accusative, or with a sentence, as its 
complement ; whereas mereriy an intransitive verb, as to be 
deserving, and is in construction with an adverb. Cic. Rose. 
Com. 15. Fructum, quern meruerunt, retribuam : comp. with 
Catil. ii. 2, 4. Si ilium, ut erat meritus, morte mulctassem. 
Caes. B. G. vi. 5, with B. Civ. iii. 53. Suet. Cal. 40, with Aug. 
56. 3. Merere as an intransitive, or without an object, de- 
notes to serve as a warrior, by the ellipsis of stipendia; 
whereas mereri as a transitive, or with an object, means to 
earn something for one^s self, without any stress being laid 
upon the worthiness, (v. 213.) 

Meretrix, see PeUex. 

Meridies ; Medius dies. Meridies denotes noon, as a 
point of time, which separates the fore-noon from the after- 
noon-; medius dies, the middle of the day, as a space of time 
which lies between the morning and the evening. 

Merus, see Purus. 

Merx ; Mercimonium. Merce means wares, in as far as 
they are already wrought up, as an article of trade ; mercimo^ 
nium, in as far as they can become so, like the materials of 
wares. Tac. A. xi. 5. Nee quidquam publicae mercis tam 
venale ftiit: comp. with xv. 38. Mercimonium quo flamma 
alitur. 

Metiri; Metari; Dimetiri; Dimetari. 1. Metiri 
means to measure a space in order to know its magnitude ; 
whereas metari^ to mark the boundaries of the space that has 
been measured, that they may be known to others. 2. By 
dimetiri and dimetari, the measuring and marking out of sub- 
divisions is especially meant ; wherefore metari castra refers 
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merely to the whole circumference of the entrenchments; 
when, therefore, Liv. viii. 38. uses the phrase hcum castria 
dimetari, it is evident of itself that he expressly means, to 
mark the boundaries of the principia and of the pnetoriuMy 
&c., that are within the camp. (ii. 169.) 

Metuere, see Vereri, Micare, see Lucere. 

MiNiME, see Netdiquam. Minister, see Servm, 

MiNUTUs, see Parvus. 

MisERERi ; MisERARi ; MisERET ME. 1. Miserevi means 
to feel pity in the heart, to compassionate, like iXccTv ; whereas 
nmerariy to express pity in words, to commiserate, like olicrcf- 
puv. For the German word erharmen^ to show pity by 
actions, the Latins have no separate word. 2. By miaeretyr 
tuiy pity is represented as an act of the free-will, and thereby 
the noble nature of the compassionate is depicted; whereas 
by miseret me tut, pity is represented as a suffering, which 
cannot be resisted, whereby all moral merit is taken away, and 
the greatness of another's misfortune more strongly expressed. 
Miserere is a causative, like oIktII^uv. (ii. 171.) 

MisERiA, see Infortunium, 

Missile; Hasta; Lancea; Jaculum ; Verutum; 
Tragulum ; Pilum. Missile is the most general name for 
a weapon used in fighting at a distance, from the spear to the 
arrow ; hasta and lancea serve both for thrusting and hurling; 
hasta (from axaar^piovy (r^iK^y) as a genuine Roman weapon, 
Bopv ; lancea, as a foreign weapon, supposed to have come 
originally from the Suevi, Xoyxn ; jpUum, jaculum, verutum, 
are more for hurling ; jaculum, as the most general expression, 
including the hunting spear, |3Aoc; verutum (from opvxn) 
and tragulum (rpwYX??) military weapons for hurling, a»cwv ; 
pilum (from Trf/Xac) in the singular, as the peculiar weapon for 
hurling used by the Roman legion. Liv. ix. 19. Romano 
pilum haud paulo quam hasta vehementius ictu missuque 
telum. 
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MiTis ; Lenis ; PiiACiDUS. Mitis means mild^ in opp« to 
acerbusy like fjtdXixog ; lenis (from lana ? or from the Goth, 
latjan^ lassus ?) gentle, in opp. to vehemenSy like irpaoc ; pla^ 
cidusy composed, in opp. to turbiduSy like fimog. 

MiTTERE ; Leoare ; Amitterb ; Dimittere ; Omit- 
TERE. 1. Mittere {fiaOeivai) is the general expression, to 
send; legare (from Xiyta) has a special political meaning, to 
delegate. The missus makes his appearance as a servant or 
messenger; the legatus, as a representative. 2. Amittere and 
dimittere mean to let go any thing already in one^s possession ; 
amitterey against one's will, as to lose ; dimitterey after having 
used it, as to dismiss; whereas omittere means to let any 
thing pass by, without taking possession of it ; to speak with 
precision, Amittimus inviti et casuy amittimtis volentes et sponte^ 
Hence amittere occasionem means, to let slip an opportunity, 
so as not to be able to take advantage of it, from negligence ; 
whereas omittere occasionem means, to renounce an opportu- 
nity, so as not to wish to take advantage of it, from attaching 
little value to it. Vitam amittere means, to lose one's life ; 
vitam omiitercy to sacrifice it. (iii. 285.) 

MoDERATus, MoDBSTiA, sec Modus. 

MoDicus, see Medvus. 

MoDO-MODO ; NuNC-NUNC. Modo-modo is properly ap- 
pUcable only to transactions of the past and of the future ; 
nuTtc^nunc only to those of the present. This distinction is 
neglected, yet nunc-nuTW gives a livelier colour to description, 
and belongs to poetry, or to the more elevated style of prose ; 
modo-modoy like ^ just now,' is the proper prose expression, 
which Cicero always uses. (iv. 276.) 

Mopo, see Nuper. 

Modus ; Modestia ; Moderatio ; Temperatio ; Con- 
tinentia; Abstinbntia. 1. ModuSy in a moral sense, de- 
notes the fdrpiovy or the included notion of the finSiv ayav in 
objective relation ; modestia and moderatiOy in subjective rela- 
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tion; modestia is the feeling of preference for this modus; 
moderatiOy the habit of acting in conformity to this feeling. 2. 
Moderatio is moderation, as springing from the understanding, 
from calculation and reflection, akin to prudentia ; temperatio 
and temperantia are qualities pervading the whole man, and 
ennobling his whole being, akin to sapientia. Moderatio sup- 
poses, like self-government, a conflict between the passions 
and reason, in which reason comes off conqueror; in tempe-- 
ratio, as in tranquillity of mind, the reason is ah'eadv in 
possLion of superiority, whethe; through nature or moral 
worth. 3. Temperatus, temperatio, denote merely a laudable 
property, which may belong even to things ; whereas tempe- 
rans, temperantia, a virtue of which reasonable beings alone 
are capable. 4. Moderatio denotes moderation in matters of 
business, in opp. to cupiditas; whereas continentia, modera- 
tion in enjoyments, in opp. to libido; Cic. Cat. ii. 11, 25. 
Verr. iv. 52. 5. Continentia denotes command over sensual 
desires, continence ; abstinentia, over the desire for that which 
belongs to another, firm integrity ; the translation of absti- 
nentia by ^ disinterestedness,^ is not precise enough, for this 
virtue springs from morality only, abstinentia, from legality 
also. Quintil. v. 10, 89. Cic. Sext. 16. 6. Modestia shuns 
overstepping the right measure, out of regard to the morals 
which the modus prescribes ; whereas verecundia and reveren- 
tia out of regard to persons, whom the verecundus is afraid of 
displeasing, and whom the reverem ihmk% worthy of respect; 
lastly, pudor, out of self-respect, that one may not bring one's 
self into contempt. Varro, ap. Non. Non te tui saltem 
pudet, si nihil mei revereare. Terent. Phorm. i. 5, 3. or ii. 1, 3. 
Non simultatem meam revereri ? Saltem pudere ? (ii. 203.) 

M(ENiA, see Mums, 

M(ESTiTiA, see Dolor. 

Moles; Onus; Pondus; Gravitas. Moles and onus 
denote the heaviness of an object in its disadvantageous 
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sense ; moles (from fiioXog or /uo^Xoc) absolutely^ as unwieldi- 
ness^ so far as through its greatness it is inconvenient to move^ 
like o7fcoc ; onus^ relatively to its pressure, so far as it is irk- 
some to the person carrying it, as a burden, (jxiprog ; whereas 
pondus (from pendere) in an advantageous sense, as force and 
strength, Uke weight, axdoq ; lastly, gravitas (from ytpaog) 
unites both senses, and sometimes denotes the irksome heavi- 
ness, sometimes the effective weightiness, like ^apog. (iv. 223.) 

MoLESTiA, see Labor. Moliri, see Audere. 

MoNERE, see Hortari, Moneta, see Pecunia. 

MoNs; JuGUM. Mons (from minari, eminere,) denotes 
the mountain with reference to its dimension of height; 
whereas jugumy with reference to its breadth and length, 
sometimes as the uppermost ridge, which, according as it is 
flat or pointed, is with yet greater precision called either dor- 
sum or cacumeny in opp. to radices m>ontis ; sometimes as a 
range of mountains, particularly in an ascending direction, by 
which several mountains become joined, so as to form a chain, 
or pile of mountains, in opp. to the mountain itself. Liv. 
xxii. 18. Sub jugo montis proelium fuit: comp. with xli. 18. 
Petilius adversus BaUstae et Leti jugum, quod eos montes 
perpetuo dorso conjungit, castra habuit. Or, Tac. G. 10, with 
43, and Agr. 10. Or, Virg. Eel. v. 76, with Ovid, Met. iv. 
657. (v. 225.) 

MoNSTRA, see Auguria. Monstrare, see Osiendere. 

MoRARi, see Tardare. 

MoRBiDus, Morbus, see jEger. 

MoRiGERARi, see Parere. Morosus, see Austerus. 

Mors; Letum; Nex; Obitus; Interitus; Perire ; 
Oppetere ; Demori ; Intermori; Emori. 1. Mors 
and letum denote a natural death; m,ors (jiopoq) the usual 
expression in a merely physical sense, as the way to corrup- 
tion, like Oavaroc; letum (from Xax^'iVy Xax^(TiQy) the select 
and solemn expression, as the lot of death, like olrog ; whereas 
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neap (from vcKpoc) a violent deaths as the passive of cades, 2. 
Mors^ letum, neoe^ are proper^ whereas obitus and interitus only 
softer expressions. OMttiSs decease, denotes, like eantus, a 
natural death ; whereas interitus^ together with ^>mre, usually 
denotes, like eositmm^ a violent death. Plin. Ep. iii. 7. Silius 
ultimus ex Neronianis consularibus obiit, quo consule Nero 
periit. Plant. Epid. iii. 4, 56. Malo cruciatu pereas, atque 
obeas cito. 3. Perire represents death as destruction and 
corruption ; interire as a vanishing, so that the former applies 
more to the body, the latter to the soul. Plant. Capt. iii. 5, 
32. Qui per virtutem periit, at non interit ; that is, he who 
dies a noble death, though his body perishes, still lives in 
name and posthumous renown. Further, perire denotes a 
sudden and violent death, particularly by self-murder; interire, 
a gradual and painful, but, it may be, also a peaceful death. 
Tac. Ann. xv. 44. Et pereuntibus Christianis addita ludibria, 
ut ferarum tergis contecti laniatu canum interirent. Serv. ap. 
Cic. Fam. iv. 5. Si quis nostrum interiit, aut occisus est. 

4. Obire mortem denotes to die, as a physical event, by which 
one ends all suffering ; whereas oppetere mortem denotes to 
die, as a moral act, in as far as a man, if he does not seek 
death, at any rate awaits it with firmness and contempt of it. 

5. Demori denotes to die off, as one belonging to a society, 
and thereby to occasion a vacancy ; intermoriy to be appa- 
rently dying, to be sick of a lingering disease, like iK0aviiv ; 
emoriy to die entirely, in opp. to a mere semblance of life in 
misfortune, slavery, and disgrace, like iravSUwg 0ay€iv. Cic. 
Pis. 7. Ut emori potius quam servire praestaret. (iii. 182.) 

Mos, see C(msuetudo, Mostellum, see Spectrum. 

MucRO, see Ades. Mulcare, see Verberare. 

MuLCERE ; Palpare. Mulcere (/ivXXctv, /uaXaicoc^) means 
to stroke any thing in itself rough, as the hair, for instance, 
in order to make it smooth ; thence, figuratively, to pacify an 
enraged person, like Karaxpyv ; whereas palpare (^i]Xa^^v, ana- 
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Xoc) to stroke any thing already smooth^ in order to excite a 
pleasant sensation ; thence, figuratively, to caress and coax, 
like ;//tjXa0^v. (v. 109.) 

MuLCTA, see Vindicta. Mulieb, see Femina, 

MuNDUs, see Purus. Munificus, see Largus. 

MuNiMENTA, see Murus. 

MuNUS, see Dowum and Officium. 

MuBUS ; Pabies ; M(enia ; Macebia ; Pabietin^e ; 
Muniment A. 1. Mwms (jioXpa, fidputy) denotes any sort of 
wall, merely with reference to its form, without reference to 
its use, like ruxog ; paries {irtlpu)) especially a wall, as the 
side of a building, or as a partition to separate the rooms, like 
roixoc; mcenia {afivvw) the walls of a city, as a defence against 
the enemy, like irBpifioXog ? maceriay the wall of an enclosure, 
to mark the boundaries and to exclude thieves, the garden 
or vineyard wall, like 0piyK6Q. Virg. iEn. vi. 549. Moenia 
lata videt triplici circumdata muro. And Flor. i. 4. Vitruv- 
viiL 4. Tac. Ann. xv. 43. Nero instituit, ut urbis domus non 
communione parietum, sed propriis quaeque muris ambiren- 
tur. 2. Muriy mcenia^ &c. are walls in a good condition; 
parietiruB^ walls that are falling into ruins. 3. Mcenia denote 
walls as the defence of a city against a first assault ; mum- 
menta, the proper fortifications of fortresses and camps, which 
are of themselves a bulwark against being taken by storm, 
(v. 350.) 

MuTiLABE ; Tbungabe. Mutilare denotes smaller muti- 
lations, such as the breaking off of horns, the cutting off of 
a finger, the nose, &c. ; truncare denotes greater mutilations, 
such as the chopping off of arms, feet, hands. The mutUata 
membra may be compared to twigs and shoots broken off; 
the truncata membra^ to principal branches chopped off. (iv. 
825.) 

MuTUG, see Vicissim. 

MuTUUM dabe, see Commadare. 

Mystebia, see Arcana. 
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Nancisci, see Invenire^ 

Nabes^ see Nasus. 

Nasus ; Nares. Nasus is the exterior of the nose^ as a 
prominent part of the face^ like piv ; nares {vapog) the inte- 
rior of the nose^ as the organ of smelly like fivicrripeg, (vi. 231.) 

Natio, see Gens. 

Navigium ; Navis ; Celox ; Lembus ; Liburna ; 
ScAPHA ; Cymba ; Linter. Navigium is the most general 
expression^ like vessel; navis^ {vavg) an ordinary ship for 
distant voyages ; celoce^ lembusy and liburna^ are boats which 
may be manned and armed for service in war; scapha^ cymba, 
and linter J are only skiffs and wherries, intended merely for . 
short distances and for crossing over ; scapha and cymba, of 
the broader sort, in the form of small barges ; linter, long and 
narrow, like a canoe, (vi. 232.) 

Necessarius ; Propinquus ; Cognatus ; Consangui- 
NEUs; Affinis. 1. Necessarius means any one to whom 
one is bound by a permanent connexion, whether of an official 
kind, as coUega, patronus, cliens, or of a private nature, as 
familiaris, amicus, like Trpo<niKovTig ; propinquus, any one to 
whom one is bound by a family connexion, a relation, like 
dyxttrrtig and irai, as a species of cognatus and consanguineus, 
related by blood ; affinis, a relation by marriage, or in law, 
like KTiStfrrrig. 2. Cognatio is the relationship by blood 
existing among members of the same family, like <Tvvaifiog ; 
consanguinitas, the relationship of nations by derivation from 
a common origin, like avyyevfig, Caes. B. G. vii. 32. Homi- 
nem summae potentiae et magnae cognationis : comp. with 
i. 11. Ambarri necessarii et consanguinei iGduorum. Liv. 
vii. 9, Suet. CL 25. Justin, xviii. 5. (v. 179.) 
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Necbsse est ; Oportbt ; Opub est ; Debere. 1. Ne- 
cease est (avayicaSai) denotes an obligation of nature and 
necessity^ like avayKii itrrtv ; oportet, an obligation of morality 
and of honour^ like xp^ ; ^^IP^ ^^i (ttJOoc? optare ?) an obliga- 
tion of prudence^ like Set. Cic. Orat. ii. 25. Jure omnia 
defenduntur quae sunt ejus generis, ut aut oportuerit aut 
licuerit aut necesse fuerit. Att. iv. 6, Si loquor de republica 
quod oportet, insanus ; si, quod opus est, servus existimor. 
And xiii. 25. Cat. ap. Sdn. Ep. 94. Emo non quod opus est, 
sed quod necesse est; quod non opus est, asse carum est* 
And Cic. Or. ii. 43. 2. Oportet denotes, objectively, the 
moral claim which is made upon any man ; debere {SiiitrOai, 
Seiv ? or, dehibere ?) subjectively, the moral obligation which 
any man is under, like o^ctXciv. Tac. Hist. iv. 7. Accusatores 
etiamsi puniri non oporteat, ostentari non debere. (v. 323.) 

Nectere, see Liffore. 

Nefandus, Nefaritjs, see Scelestus. 

Nefastus, see Delictum. 

Negare ; Infitiari ; Infitias ire ; Denegare ; Per- 
NEGARE ; Recusare ; Abnuere ; Rbnubre ; Repudi- 
ARE. 1. Negare means to deny, from objective motives, 
when a man has, or professes to have, the truth in view, like 
aTTo^avai, ov ^avai ; whereas infiteriy infitiari^ and infitias ire, 
mean to disown, from subjective motives, when personal in- 
terest is in some way implicated, like apvaifrOai. 2. Infiteri 
is an obsolete expression, infitiari [dva^f^ariZ^Hv) the usual and 
general expression ; infitias {dfK^acriag) ire is only connected 
with a negation, and answers to the phrase, not to assent to. 
3. Negatio is a denial, merely conveying information to the 
ht2ircr\ pemegatioy or negitatioy to convince him, when he 
is incredulous ; denegatiOy to get rid of his importunity, when 
his request is useless. Martial, Ep. iv. 82. Negare jussi, per- 
negare non jussi. Cic. Phil. xi. 8, 19. In quo maximum nobis 
onus imposuit, assensero; ambitionem induxero in curiam; 
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amirinii po dgnrgntr, 4u Segare w n nnwif a qnestioo ook^ 
wliedier actual cr poanMi^ wludi k denied; wliereas fem- 
aure^ a reqneat which it lefiised; hence wtgare it a more 
j^metal and mild exptemon than rectmare; for the ne^ont 
merdij deniet the poanhilitjr of gnmttng what he it asked or 
feqoaited; whereat the reewams alto caDt in qnetljon the 
jwsiice of the reqoett, which he protestt aganst at a threat, 
or at an aioiMdnnent. Hence wqfore, demtgartj are more 
uted in private trantactiont; reeuMartj in poUic affinrv. 5. 
Negare and r^eieicMre take place bjr meant of words and 
i^eedies; ndfftfereandremcarCymostlybjrngnt and gestures; 
abmtere^ bj waving a person from one with the hand, like 
«roi^f6^; renuere^ bjr drawing back the head, like ivawtim* 
6« Abmtere it a more friendty, renuere a hanghtier manner of 
denying* 7* Reeusare refimi to an oijed whidi it considered 
at a burden, and claims rengnation, in opp. to SMScgfere, 
HueL Ner«3; whereat r^ptM&irf (fromrepedare?) refierstoan 
otgect which it contidered at a good, and promises profit or 
pleasure, in opp« to asmmere^ Cic* Orat* 62. Cic Tin. L 
10, 38* Ssepe eveniet ut et voluptates repudiands sint, et 
molettia non reciisanda, (iv* 40.) 

Neolioebe, see Spemere. Nemus, see SUva* 

Nepos, see ProdiguM. Nequaquam, s. Neutiquam. 

JimaviDavAHifUeeFhiHra^ Nbquitia, ^eeMatiiia. 

Nescius, see Cogmtio, 

Neutiquam; Nbquaquam; Minims* JVetc^uam means, 
in no case, in opp* to utique ; nequaquamf hj no means ; mi- 
ffjm^^ not in the least* 

Nex, see Mors* 

NiOEB, see Teter* 

Nihil aoebe, see Vacare. 

Nihil est; Nihili est; Nullus est* Nihil est Ab- 
notes the entire want of virtue and efficacy; as^ he is good for 
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nothing; whereas nifdli est, the entire want of value and use- 
fulness^ as he is of no use ; lastly^ nulhs est, the negation of 
existence in general, as it is all over with him. (i. 56.) 

NiTERE, see Lucere. Niti, see Fulciri. 

NoBiLis, see Celeber. Nocens, see Culpa. 

NoMiNARE 5 Nuncupare ; VocARE ; Appellare. iVb- 
miriare and mtncupare mean^ to call any body by his name ; 
nominare, to call him by the name which he already possesses ; 
mmcuparey to give a name to an object that has hitherto been 
without a name ; whereas appellare and vocare mean to desig- 
nate a person by any name^ title, or appellation belonging to 
him. (v. 105.) 

NoNNUNQUAM ; Interdum ; Aliquando. NonmmqtMim, 
sometimes in opp. to nwnqaam and semper, approximates to 
the meaning of stqfAus, like eo-d* ore ; interdum, at times, is in 
opp. to crebro, and approximates to the meaning of rarius, like 
Ivcors ; lastly, aliquando, now and then, is in opp. to semely 
and approximates to the meaning oiprope nunquam, like Trorl. 
The interdum facta denotes actions repeated at considerable 
intervals of time ; the nonnun^pmm facta, actions repeated at 
shorter intervals; the aliquando facta, actions repeated at 
very distant intervals of time. Cic. Sext. 54. Comitiorum et 
concionum significationes interdum verae sunt, nonnunquam 
vitiatae et corruptae. And Acad. i. 7. Off. ii. 18. Brut. 67. 
Mur.30. (iv.273.) 

NoTARE, see Ammadvertere. 

NoTiTiA, see Cognitio. 

NovissiMUS, see Extremus. 

Nevus ; Recens ; Novicius. 1. N(yims means new, as 
that which did not exist in former times, in opp. to antiqim, 
like vioc ; whereas recens (from candere) new, as. one that has 
not long been in existence, in opp. to vetus. Cic. Verr. ii. 2. 
Mur. 7, 16. Tusc. iv. 17. Tac. Ann. ii. 88. iv. 12. Colum. vi. 
12 ; like icaivp?- 2. Nowis denotes new, indifferently ; rum- 
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dm (from via^ with the accessory notion of being a novice, 
who must accustom himself, or be instructed by others, before 
he is qualified for something, in opp. to vetmtm ? (iv. 96.) 

NoxiA, Noxius, see Culpa. 

NuLLUs SUM, see NihU sum. 

NuMEN ; Deus ; Divus ; Semo ; Herds. Numen {irvBvfia) 
in a wider sense is any divine being, like SaljuLiav ; in a nar- 
rower sense it is used as a species of Dem, or ancient DwuSy 
0£oc ; and for semidem, a half-god ; or semo^ a half-man ; for 
which last, besides the foreign word heros^ numen also is used. 
Plin. Pan. 2, 3. Nusquam ut deo, nusquam ut numini blan- 
dimur. (vi. 239.) 

NuMMus, see Pecuma. 

Nunc - nunc, see Modo - modo. 

NuNCUPARE, see Nominare. 

Nupbr; Modo. Nuper {viov iripi) means several days, 
months, also, years since, lately, like vewart ; whereas modOy 
a few moments since, just now, like a/cwi. Cic. Verr. iv. 3, 6. 
Nuper homines nobiles ejusmodi; 9ed quid dico nuper? imo 
vero modo ac plane paulo ante vidimus. Tusc. i. 24. Quanta 
memoria fuit nuper Charmadas ! quanta qui modo fiiit Sc^ 
sius Metrodorus ! 

NuPTi^, see Conjugium. 

NuTARE, see Labare. 

NuTRiRE, see Aleve. 

O. 

Obambulare, s. Ambulare. Obedire, see Parere. 

Obesus, see Pinguis. Obex, see Sera. 

Objigere ; Exprobrare. Objicere means to charge a 
person with something, from which he must vindicate himself 
as against an accusation ; whereas exprobrare means to up- 
braid a person with something, which he must let remain as 
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it is. The obfidena will call a person to account ; the expro-- 
brans only put him to the blush, (iv. 198.) 

Obitus, see Mors, 

Oblectatio 5 Delectatio. OMectatio (from aki'yuv ?) 
is a pleasant occupation^ conversation^ amusement^ which dis- 
perses ennui; and confers a relative pleasure ; whereas delec- 
tatio is a real dehght^ which procures positive enjoyment, and 
confers absolute pleasure. Cic. Orat. i. 26. In iis artibus, in 
quibus non utilitas quaeritur necessaria, sed animi libera quse- 
dam oblectatio. And Ep. Q. Fr. ii. 14. Satis commode me 
oblectabam : comp. with Fam. ix. 24. Magna te delectatione 
et voluptate privavisti. Or, Suet. Dom. 21. with Aug. 29. 
Plin. Ep. iv. 14. with iv. 8. (v. 10.) 

Obligarb, see lAgare, 

Obliquus, see Transversus. 

Oblitus, see Delibatus. 

Obscurum ; Tenebr^ ; Caligo ; Tenebricosus ; Opa- 
cus ; Umbrosus. 1. Obscurum {aKOTepov) denotes dark- 
ness as an obstruction of light, Uke (xicrfroc, in opp. to ilhstre. 
Auct. ad Her. iii. 19, 32. Plin. Pan. 69 ; whereas tenebra 
(8vo08paO as the absence of light, (like So^o^, icvl^ac,) in opp. 
to kuv, Cic. Ep. ad Qu. Fr. i. 2 ; lastly, caUffo (from celare) 
as the positive opposite to light and brightness, Uke a)(Xvg. 
Caligo denotes a greater degree of darkness than tenebrce; 
tenebra than obscuritas ; obscuritas than opacum and nmbro- 
sum. Cic. Acad. iv. 23, 72. Sensus quidem non obscures 
facit sed tenebricosos. Plin. Ep. vii. 21. Cubicula obductis 
velis opaca, nee tamen obscura facio. Tac. H. ii. 32. Sena- 
tum et populum nunquam obscurari nomina, etsi aliquando 
obumbrentur. Hence, figuratively, obscurus denotes only an 
insignificant person, of whom nobody takes notice ; whereas 
tenebricosus something positively bad, which seeks darkness 
that it may remain unobserved. 2. Opacus denotes shady, 
with reference to a pleasant and beneficial coolness, in opp. to 
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&jfertm9 and ^fnem, Cke aMonoc ; whczeaa Mwfii'niwi (timiirs^ 
ifunfpocy) implies a dqpdi of ^lade a^gq^roadim^ to dmrfcnisws 

like (poSciC' (iu* 1^*) 

OB8B4:itARX, seeiisi^iBre. 

OBSSCtTNBA&K and OBasani^ aee Parare^ 

Obskrvahs, see Vereri. OBarrNABX, aee Deatimtar^ 

Obstin ATio, s* P g rg i g ggM U OBaniEsr&ssK^ aee Z%nare. 

OBVBMPBitARB, 3ee Ponre^ OBTvaTAJti, aee Bagtare^ 

Obvinc^brs, see Aeeidere^ OBTBxcTAnOy aee .fiwuBflt. 

OBTitTTNCAitK, ^hUerfietre^ O irrtiTt Sy aee .fiwtdbL. 

OB:vBNiitK, aee Amdert^ 

OccASio; Oppo i rr l s i t as ; Potkstas; Cofia ; Factji*- 
T A3r Oceoiio and cfpofrtmiiai are the opportimitks whkh 
fortane and chance cSkr-, oeeano, the oppostumtj to under- 
take something in a general a^oae, like nupoc ; ofporhmitas, 
the opportonitj to mkdertake aometfaxng with fiiciKtf and the 
probability of success. Eke fVKoipca; wboeas poiesiai and 
^0^ are oppoitnnitiea ofkxtA hgr men^ and tfaioagh their 
complaismice ; poiesta» denotes the poaaibifity of doing some- 
thing with legal atithority; eopta, the possibility of doing 
something with convenience; lastly, faekUa»j as the moat 
general expression, the possibility to do something in a gme- 
ral sense, 

Occip£R£, %tt InUrficert. 

OcctJLBRB, see Celare. 

OcuLi, see Fades. 

Ohivm; Invipia; Inimicitia; Simultab. 1. Odium 
and ifwidia denote the feeling of aversion; tntfnsct/ta and 
smuUas, the exterior state arising from this feeling. 2. Invp- 
dia has a negative character, like disaffection, like Sv<rvotaf 
and is a temporary feeling, inopp. to gratia or favor ; whereas 
odivm (from o^iaaadai) has a character thoroughly positive, 
like hatred, /uieroc^ and is a deep-rooted feeling, in opp. to 
arrior. Plin. Pan. 68, 7. Hence, invidia is the beginning of 
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odium. Invidia has merely persons; odium^ persons and 
things for its objects. Tac. Ann. ii. 56. Armenii . . . saepius 
discordes sunt^ adversus Romanos odio^ et in Parthum invidia. 
xiii, 15. Nero intellecta invidia odium intendit. Plin. Pan. 
84, 2. Exardescit invidia^ cujus finis est odium. 3. Inimicitia 
denotes any enmity which has its foundation in antipathy or 
disagreement^ Uke Svafiiveiuy ^xOpa ; whereas simultas {ofxako- 
Trig) denotes a political enmity^ which has its foundation in 
rivalship, like ijuXoveiKla. Suet. Vesp. 6. Simultas quam ex 
aemulatione non obscurae gerebant. (iii. 73.) 

Odobabi^ Odobus, see Olere. 

Offendebe, see Ladere. 

Offensio^ see Contumelia, 

Officium; Munus. Officium mesxis an employment^ as 
imposing a moral obhgation^ undertaken from conscientious 
feeUngs ; munm^ as imposing a political obligation^ undertaken 
merely as a charge or office. Cic. Mur. 35. Haec sunt officia 
necessariorum^ commoda tenuiorum^ munia candidatorum. 
(v. 352.) 

Olebe ; Olfagebe ; Fbagbabe ; Odobabi ; Olidus ; 
Odobus ; Redolebe ; Pebolebe. 1. Odor and olere 
(o8<t>8a) denote, objectively, the smell which a thing has in 
itself, in opp. to sapor , &c., Uke btriiri ; whereas olf actus and 
oJfacere denote, subjectively, the sensation caused by this 
smell, or the sense of smell, in opp. to gustm, &c., Uke o(7^(>t}- 
<T£c. 2. Olere means to smeU, in opp. to being without smeU, 
and especiaUy denotes a rank and bad smeU; whereas fro- 
grare (from PpixEiv) denotes a good smeU. Redolere Bjxdper- 
olere are used as frequentatives ; redolere denotes a strong 
smeU in an indifferent sense ; perolere, a penetrating smeU, in 
a bad sense. 3. Olfactus is a smell, as far as it is an involun- 
tary effect of the sense of smeU ; odoratus, as far as it is an 
intentional exertion of that sense. 4. Olfacerey to smeU, is of 
a passive nature, like audire, the smell mounting up to the 
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nose of itself; odorari, to smell at^ to sniffy piiniKartivy is of 
an iKstive nature like atiscultare, the man drawing up the 
smell into his nose of himself. Olfaciena sentit odorem^ odio- 
rans capiat. 5. OUdns denotes smelling, and particularly 
with a bad smell ; odcrus, with a good smell. Hence, bene 
olidus denotes merely the negative of a stench; odorus^ a 
positive good smell ; and the antiquated word ohr denoted a 
stench, like oktum ; but odor denotes only a smelL (iiL 131.) 

OLETUif, see Latum. 

Olfagere, Olidus, see Olere. 

Oif iNA, see Auguria, 

Omittere, see Intermittere^ Mitterey and Relinquere. 

Omnes, see Quisqtie. OifNiNO, see Plane. 

Onus, see Moles. Opacus, see Obscurum. 

Opem ferre, see AuxUkum. 

Opera; Labor; Industria; Gnavitas ; Assiduitas; 
DiLiGENTiA. 1. Opera (from ttc/o^v, Tr/oaaaeii;,) denotes 
activity without intense exertion, as merely doing, or turning 
one's hand to, something, in opp. to momentary inactivity ; 
and also in opp. to thinking, speaking, advising, like ifyyaaia ; 
whereas labor denotes strenuous exertion, which is followed 
by fatigue, labour, in opp. to pleasure, like irovog. Plant. 
Aul. iii. 3, 7. Opera hue est conducta vestra, non oratio : 
comp. with Bacch. iii. 6, 11. Cic. Rep. i. 9. Otiosiorem opera 
quam animo. Liv. xxii. 22. Ut opera quoque impensa con- 
sihum adjuvem meum. And Liv. v. 4. Labor voluptasque 
dissimillima natura, societate quadam naturali inter se sunt 
conjuncta: comp. with Cic. Mur. 35. Plin. Ep. ix. 10. Senec. 
Tranq. 2. 2. Industria^ grumtaSf and aeduUtas, denote acti- 
vity as an habitual quality, in opp. to the love of idleness ; 
indvstriay of an elevated sort, the impulse to activity that 
animates the hero or the statesman, in opp. to ignavia; gna* 
vitas (ycvvaioriyc) of a useful sort, the diligence of ordinary 
men, and of the industrious citizen ; sedulitas (sine dolore) an 
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activity that shows itself in small matters, often even of a 
comic sort, the indefatigable bustling of the busy housewife, 
of the good-natured nurse, of any one who pays officious 
court to another. Colum. xii. praef.'S. Ut cum forensibus 
negotiis matronalis sedulitas industrial rationem parem face- 
ret. 3. Assiduitas and diligentia denote industry ; assiduitas 
(from sedere) like cn}vi\fEia^ more in an extensive sense, with 
continued and uninterrupted efforts ; diligentia {akiyuv) more 
in an intensive sense, with careful and close application, in 
order to attain the end of one's industry. 4. Studium denotes 
inclination and love towards the object of one's industry, and 
an inward impulse, (i. 111.) 

OpERiG, see Mercenarii, Opes, see Divitice, 

Opifex, see Faber, Opimus, see Pinguis. 

Opinari, see Censere, Opinio, see Sententia, 

Opitulari, see Auonlium. Oportet, see Necesse est 

Opperiri, see Manere. Oppetere, see Mors. 

Opportunitas, s. Occasio. Opprimere, see Vincere. 

Opprobrium, s. Ignominia. Optare, see Velle. 

Optimates, see Primores. Opulentia, see Divitice, 

Opus est, see Necesse est. Opus, see Agere. 

Ora, see Margo and Ripa. Orare, see Rogare. 

Oratio, see Sermo. 

Orbis ; CiRCULUS ; Gyrus. Orbis (from paifiog) denotes 
a circular motion, and the periphery described by it ; whereas 
drculus denotes a circular level ; lastly, gyrus (from yvpog) a 
curved, and especially a serpentine line. The phrase in orbem 
consistere could not be changed into in circulum^ and a limited 
social circle, circuhiSy could not be expressed by orbis. Tac. 
G. 6. Equi nee variare gyros nostrum in modum docentur ; 
in rectum aut uno flexu dextros agunt, ita conjuncto orbe ut 
nemo posterior sit. (v. 182.) 

Ordiri, see Incipere. 

Ordo, see Series. 

x 
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OREiE^ see Frenam. Ornare^ see Comere. 

Ornatus, see Praditm. Os, see Fades. 

Osculum; Suavium; Basium. Osculum is a friendly; 
suaviuniy a tender ; basium^ an ardent kiss. (vi. 251.) 

OsTENDERE ; MoNSTRARE ; Declarare. Osteudere 
means to show^ as far as one makes something observable, 
lets it be seen, and does not keep it secret, like (j^rivat, Ififpavl- 
<Tai ; monstrare (intensive from fiavBaveiv) means to show, as 
far as one imparts information thereby; lastly, declarare, to 
make evident, as far as one makes a thing clear, and dispels 
doubt, like SijXcocraf. 

OsTENTA, see Auguria. 

Ostentatio, see Jactatio. 

Ostium ; Janua ; Fores ; VALViE. Ostium and jarma 
denote the door, as the opening through which one goes in 
and out ; ostium, as the most general expression for any door^ 
like dvQa ; janua, as a particular expression only for a house- 
door ; whereas fores and valvtB denote the leaves of a door, 
which serve to close the opening ; fores, of ordinary doors, 
like dupfScc ; valvcB, of stately buildings and temples, as double 
or folding doors. Tac. Ann. xiv. 8. Anicetus refracta janua 
obvios servorum adripit, donee ad fores cubiculi veniret. 
(v. 214.) 

Otiari, see Vacare. 

Otium ; Pax ; Concordia. Otium {avaioQ, awrwc,) de- 
notes quiet times in general, as a species of pax {irri^ai), with 
reference to foreign relations; concordia, with reference to 
internal relations, (v. 246.) 
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PiEDOR, see LvAum. 

Pjene ; Prope ; Fere \ Ferme. P<B:nje ancf prope serve 
to soften an expression that is much too strongs and as a 
salvo to an hyperbole ; pmie^ in opp. to plane^ is translated 
^ almost ;' prope^ ^ nearly ;* whereas fere and ferme serve only 
as a salvo to the accuracy of an expression, like ^ about/ 

PiESTUS, see Strabo. Palam, see Aperire. 

Palari, see Errare. Palpari, see Mulcere. 

Palus, see Lacuna, Palus, see Stipes. 

Pandus, see Curvus, Par, see jEquus. 

Paratus, see Instructus. Parere, see Create. 

Parere ; Obedire ; Digto audientem esse ; Obse- 
Qui; Obsecundare; Morigerari; Obtemperare. Pa- 
rerey obedire^ and dido audientem esse^ denote obedience as an 
obligation, and a state of duty and subjection ; parere^ in a 
lower relation, as that of a servant to his master, a subject to 
his sovereign, in opp. to imperare^ Cic. Fam. ix. 25 ; obedire^ 
obcedirey in a freer relation, as that of an inferior to his supe- 
rior, of a citizen to the law and magistrate ; dicto audientem 
esse, in a relation of the greatest subordination, as that of a 
soldier to his general, as to obey orders ; whereas obsequiy ob- 
secundare^ obtemperare, and morigerari, as an act of free will. 
The obsequens and obsecundans obey from love and complais- 
ance, showing their readiness to obey; the morigerans and 
obtemperanSi from persuasion, esteem, or fear, evincing their 
conformity to another's will. Hirt. B. Afr. 51. Jubse barbaro 
potius obedientem fuisse quam nuntio Scipionis obtemperasse. 
Cic. Caec. 18. Man. 16. Tac. H. ii. 14. Parata non arma 
modo sed obsequium et parendi amor ; that is, readiness to 
obey, from respect and love to the general, and from taking a 
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pleasure in obedience, from a feeling, that without order and 
subordination their cause could not be upheld. Cic. Orat. 71. 
Dum tibi roganti voluerim obsequi : comp. with Fam. ix. 25. 
Obtemperare cogito praeceptis tuis. (v. 271.) 

Paries, Parietin^e, see Mums. 

Parilis, "see JEquus. 

Parma, see Scutum. 

Pars ; Portio. Pars (from Treipu)) denotes a part, with 
reference to a whole ; whereas portio^ a part or share, with 
reference to a possessor. Plin. H. N. xi. 15. iEstiva mella- 
tione decimam partem apibus relinqui placet, si plenae fuerint 
alvi ; si minus, pro rata portione. (iv. 148.) 

Partes; Factio. Partes denote the party, which is 
formed of itself by difference of principles and interests; 
whereas factio (from (r^vjicooi) the clique of partisans, formed 
by narrow differences of the members of a party with each 
other, and who act together with a blind party-spirit, in order 
necessarily and by force to give the upper-hand to their own 
cause. Sail. Jug. 31. Inter bonos amicitia, inter malos factio 
est. 

Particeps, see Socius. 

Participare, see Impertire, 

Partiri, see Dividere. 

Parumper; Paulisper. Parumper means in a short 
time ; paulisper , during a short time. Hence acts of the mind 
are particularly in construction with parumper ; acts of the 
body, with paulisper ; for with the former is necessarily con- 
nected the glance at the future, which lies in parumper ; in 
paulisper y duration of time only is considered; for example, 
we use the expression paulisper morari, but parumper du- 
Mtare. (i. 145.) 

Parvus ; Minutus ; Exiguus ; Pusillus. Parvus and 
minutus denote littleness, quite indifferently, and in a purely 
mathematical sense, without any accessory notion ; parvus 
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{wavpog) a natural and intrinsic littleness^ in opp. to maffrms, 
like fiiKpog ; minutus {fiiviOa)) an artificial and fabricated 
littleness; whereas e/viguus 2Lndptmllus with a contemptuous 
accessory notion ; ewiguus (from egere) in a pitiable sense, as 
paltry and insignificant, in opp. to amplus. Plane, ap. Cic. 
Fam. X. 24 ; or in opp. to grandiSy Quintil. xi. 3, 15 ; but 
jmsillm {\piX6g ?) in a ludicrous sense, as petty, nearly in opp. 
to ingenSy like rvrdog. (v. 28.) 

Pascere, see Alimenta. 

Passi ; Prolixi ; Sparsi. Passi capilli denotes loose 
hair, in opp. to cohibiti nodo ; whereas proliaA capilli denotes 
hair suffered to hang down, in opp. to religati in verticem ; 
lastly, sparsi capilli denotes dishevelled hair, in opp. to peaA. 
(vi. 258.) 

Pass us, see Gradus. 

Patepacere, see Aperire. 

Paternus ; Patrius. Patemus denotes, like Trarpc^Jocj 
what belongs to a father, and is derived from him, like pater- 
nal ; whereas patritts^ what belongs to and is derived from 
one's ancestors or native country, Uke warpiog, 

Paulatim ; Sensim ; Gradatim ; Pedetentim. Paw- 
latim and sensim represent gradual motion under the image of 
an imperceptible progress ; paulatim, by little and Uttle, in 
opp. to semely at once. Sen. Q. N. ii. 8. Ccel. Aurel. Acut. 
ii. 37; sensim, (avco-t/xoic) imperceptibly, in opp. to repente; 
Cic. Off. i. 33. Suet. Tib. 11 ; — ^whereas gradatim and pede^ 
tentim, under the image of a self-conscious progress ; gradatim, 
step by step, like /3a8?jv, in opp. to cursim, saltuatim, &c. ; 
whereas pedetentim denotes at a foot's pace, in opp. to curru, 
equo, volatu^ velis, (iii. 97.) 

Paulisper, see Parumper, 

Paupertas; Inopia; Egestas; Mendicitas. Pau- 
pertas (redupl. of parum) denotes poverty only as narrowness 
of means, in consequence of which one must economise, in 
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tiaC cc*r caoi-fi Ixip ocae*« «c-2£ E=: rrou i.^ c: w or 

Gc RndL G. So. \lt. Bu 14. Tmt, K^ ^ 6z ^ynte, Eke 

ttiemtp «r;^3nactrre}T.ai poriZT'. v^ks a ^rar &i»s vci 

pOTCstT; in eoc^eqneiiiDe of w1i5cii cce E^ost beg^. £ke 
Tl^/«yer panrg nrr r Ihtle epoo^ ; die imcf^ aad f yai.. too 
Ihtkr; the aeadinig^ n<xh*:^ at aEL In the kEcgdom of Fl»- 
txi%aocoitlii^to the order of lank. the jwg / qri woold occnpT 
the niddk station, who nmst fire the Ii£e of chnens. and 
eooDomiiie ; the mspes and epemL if not in a state of otcf- 
wfadming neoesRtT, would oocnpr the stati<Mi of the poor, 
who lire fixnn hand to month, and must occasonaDr starre ; 
the memSdy the station of the beggars, who withoot propertr 
of anj sort, or the means of earning it, live on afans. Cic 
Parade 6. Istam panpertatem rd potins egestatem et mendi- 
eitatem tuam nunquam obscure toIistL Sen. £p. 17, oOl 
Ovid, Renu 748. Suet. 6r. 11. Yixit in summa pauperie, et 
psene inojna. Flin. Ep. iv. 18. Inopia rel potius, ut Lucre- 
tius ait, ^pestas patzii sennonis. Civ. Inv. L 47. Finopter 
inoinam in ^estate esse. (iiL 111.) 

Pavire, see Verberare. Pax, see Otium. 

Peccatum, see Delictum, Peculari, see Vasiare. 

Peculiaris, see Prkms. 

Pecunia ; NuHHUs ; Monbta. Pecuma (from wax^vw) 
is money^ as a collective expression ; numtnus (vo/lu/lioc) a piece 
of money, in reference to its value and currency; monetOy a 
coin^ in reference to its coinage and appearance, (vi. 24D.) 

Pbcus ; JuMENTUM ; Armentum ; Grex. 1. PecuSy 
pecoriSy is the most general expression for domestic beasts ; 
jmnenta and armenta denote the larger sort, bullocks, asses, 
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horses ; pecus, pecudis (from the Goth, faihu) the smaller sort, 
swine^ goats^ and especially sheep. 2. Jumenta denotes beasts 
used in drawing carriages^ bullocks^ asses^ horses ; armenta 
[apojxara) beasts used in ploughing, oxen and horses, with 
the exclusion of cows, pack-asses, riding-horses, &c. which are 
neither fit for drawing carriages, nor for the plough. 3. As a 
singular and collective noun, armentum denotes a herd or 
drove of the larger cattle, like aylXij ; grew (from dyelpu)) a 
herd or flock of the smaller animals, like 7ro(/iv?}, ttwv. PUn. 
Ep. ii. 16. Multi greges ovium, multa ibi equorum boumque 
armenta. (iv. 298.) 

Pecus, see AnimaL Pbdetentim, see Paulatim. 

Pedica, see Vincula. Pejerare, see Perlucidus, 

Pejor, see Deterior. Pelagus, see Mare. 

Pellegere, Pellicere, see Perluddm. 

Pellex; Concubina; Meretrix; Scortum. \, PeU 
lex and the foreign word pallaca (?raXXaic)7, Tragakiy^ddm^ 
mean the bed-fellow of a married man with reference to his 
wife, and in opp. to her, as her rival; whereas concubina xm&dJi^ 
any bed-fellow, without further Umitation than that she does 
not live in a state of lawful wedlock. Suet. Caes. 49. Pelli- 
cem reginae Dolabella Caesarem dixit : comp. with Ner. 44. 
Concubinas, quas secum educeret. 2. Pellex and concubina 
are bound to one man ; meretrix^ acortumy lupa, prostibulum^ 
are common prostitutes. 3. The meretrices and scoria belong 
to a sort of trade, and live by their earnings, from which 
meretrices derive their name (from mereri) ; the scorta (icopYi, 
fcopacrtov,) are a lower sort of meretrices, like Iratpae, filles de 
joie. The meretrices are common ; the scorta^ lascivious and 
dissolute, (v. 241.) 

Pellis, see Tergus. Pellucidus, s. Perlucidm. 

Pendere, see Hcerere, Penitus, see Plane. 

Penna, see Ala. Penus, see Alim^enta. 

Percontari, see Rogare. Percussor, see Homicida. 
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Pebcutebe, see Interficere. 

Pebdebe ; Pessundabe ; Pebvebtebe ; Evebtebe. 
Perdere and pessundare denote complete destruction ; perdere, 
by breaking to pieces^ or by any other mode of destroying; 
pessundare {ireZov Oeivai) by sinkings or any other mode of 
getting rid of; whereas evertere, pervertere, and subvertere 
merely denote throwing down ; evertere, by digging up and 
tearing up what is fastened in the ground^ in opp. to fundarey 
Plin. Pan. 34. Cic. Acad. iv. 10. Fin. ii. 25. Verr. iii. 18. 
Pis. 35 ; pervertere, by pushing down what stands fast ; sub- 
vertere, by secretly digging under, and withdrawing the basis. 
Cic. Pis. 24. Provincia tibi ista manupretium fuerit non 
eversae per te sed perditse civitatis. And Att. v. 16. 

Pebdebe, see Amittere. Pebegbinabi, s. Proficisci, 

Pebegbinus, see Exterrms. Pebemtob, see Homicida. 

Pebfebbe, see Ferre. Pebficebe, see Finire. 

Pebfidiosus, Pebfidus, see Fldus. 

Pebpuga; Tbansfuga; Pbofugus; Fugitivus; Ex- 
TOBBis; Exul; Pebpugium; Sufpugium; Repugium. 
1. Perfuga and transfuga denote the deserter, who flees from 
one party to another, like auro/icoXoc ; but the perfuga goes 
over as a delinquent, who betrays his party ; the transfuga, as 
a waverer, who changes and forsakes his party ; whereas ^o- 
fagus and fugitmis denote the fugitive, who forsakes his 
abode ; but profugus is the unfortunate man, who is obliged 
to forsake his home, and, hke a banished man, wanders in the 
wide world, like ^vyaqy fugitivus^ the guilty person, who 
flees from his duty, his post, his prison, his master, like Spa- 
Tririjc. The perfuga and transfuga are generally thought of as 
soldiers ; the profugus, as a citizen ; the fugitives, as a slave. 
Liv. XXX. 43. De perfugis gravius quam de fugitivis consul- 
tum. 2. Perfugium is an open secure place of shelter in 
serious dangers; suffugiuniy if not a secret, is at least an 
occasional and temporary place of shelter from inconve- 
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niences ; refugmm is a place of shelter prepared, or at least 
thought of beforehand in case of a retreat. 8. Profugua de- 
notes a merely physical state, something like fugitive ; extorris, 
a political state, like homeless, or without a country ; eanil^ a 
juridical state, like banished. The extorris suffers a misfor- 
tune, as not being able to remain in his native land ; the exuly 
a punishment, as not being allowed. Appul. Met* v* p. 101. 
Extorres et . • . velut exulantes. (iv. 239.) 

Pebiclitari, Perigulvm, see Tentaren 

Pebimbbe, see Interficere. 

Pebire, see Mors, 

Perlucidus; Pellucidus; Perlegere; Pellegere; 
Perlicere ; Pellicere ; Perjurare ; Pejerare. 1. 
Perlucidus means very bright, whereas pettuciduSf transparent. 
Cic. Div. i. 57. 2. Perlegere means to read through, that is, 
from beginning to end; whereas peliegere, to read over, that 
is, not to leave unread. Plant. Pseud, i. 1. 8. Perlicere 
means completely to inveigle, Liv. iv. 15. Tac. Ann. xiii. 48 ; 
whereas peUicerCy to lead astray. 4. Perjurare means to swear 
falsely ; p^erare^ to violate an oath. (ii. 82.) 

Permittere, see Concedere and Mdere. 

Pernegare, see Negare. 

Pernicies, see Lues. 

Pbrnix, see Citus* 

Perperam; Falso; False; Fallaciter. 1. Perpe- 
ram (redupl. of trapa) denotes that which is not true, objec- 
tively, with reference to the object, as incorrect; whereas 
falsOy subjectively, in reference to the person, as mistaken. 
2. Falso agere has its foundation in error and self-deceit; 
whereas /a296 Bjxdfallaciter happens against better knowledge 
and conscience ; falsCy through fear and weakness of charac- 
ter; falladtery like deceitfully, with the wicked intention of 
deceiving and betraying. C!omp. Tac. Ann. i. 1. Tiberii res 
• • . ob metum false compositag sunt, according to Wolf's 

Y 
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reading; comp. with Germ. 36. Inter impotentes et validos 
falso quiescas. 3. The adjective falsus combines the notions 
off also and of the participle falstiSy and is distinguished only 
from fallow. Cic. Phil. xii. 2. Spes falsa et faUax. Tac. Ann. 
xvi. 33. Specie bonarum falsos et amicitiae faUaces. (i. 66.) 

Pbrpeti, see Ferre. 

Perpetuus, see Contimms. 

Perquam ; Valde ; Admodum ; Magnopere. Per- 
quam means, in an extraordinary degree, with an indication of 
astonishment on the part of the speaker ; whereas valde^ "VGrjy 
admodum, tolerably, and multum, are a simple and quiet 
enhancing of the attributive, or of the verb ; magnopere, only 
of the verb. (v. 262.) 

Perseverantia, see Pervicacia. 

Persona, see Larva. 

Pertinacia, see Pervicacia. 

Pervertere, see Vertere and Perdere. 

Pervicacia; Perseverantia; Pertinacia; Contu- 
MAciA ; Destinatio ; Obstinatio. 1. Pervicacia and 
perseverantia denote adherence to what is once resolved upon 
as a virtue ; pervicacia (from vincere ? vigere ?) has its founda- 
tion in natural energy of disposition ; perseverantia, in earn- 
estness of character, formed by cultivation ; whereas pertinacia 
and contumacia, as a fault ; pertinacia has its foundation in a 
stiff-necked adherence to what is once resolved upon, like 
obstinacy and stubbornness, in opp. to condescension ; contu- 
macia (from temere, contemnere,) in a haughty maintenance 
of one^s free-will, even against proper and legitimate supe- 
riority, like insolence and refractoriness, in opp. to complais- 
ance, obsequium. Tac. Ann. iv. 20. Hist. iv. 74. Accius apud 
Non. Tu pertinacem esse, Antiloche, hanc praedicas, ego 
pervicaciam esse aio et a me uti volo, &c. Cic. Inv. ii. 54. 
Unicuique virtuti finitimum vitium reperietur, ut pertinacia, 
quae finitima perseverantiae est : comp. with Balb. 27. Marc. 
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10. 2. Permcaday &c. denote persisting in a resolution once 
made; destinatio and obstinatio are more immediately con- 
nected with the making of the resolution; destinatioy the 
making of an unalterable resolution^ decidedness ; obstinatioy 
adhering to it in spite of insurmountable obstacles and rea- 
sonable remonstrances^ obstinacy, (iv. 176.) 

Pessulus, see Sera. 

Pessumdare, see Perdere. 

PestilentiA) Pestis^ see Lues. 

Petere; Rogare; Postulare; Exigere; Poscere; 
Flaoitare. 1. Petere and rogare are the most general 
expressions for asking any thing, whether as a request or as 
a demand, and stand therefore in the middle between poscere 
and orare, yet somewhat nearer to a request ; petere (from 
iroOeiv) generally refers to the object which is wished for ; 
whereas rogare to the person who is applied to ; hence we 
say, petere aliquid ab aliquoy but rogare aliquem aliquid. Cic. 
Verr. * * Iste petit a rege, et cum pluribus verbis rogat, uti 
ad se mittat. Plane. 10, 25. Phil. ii. 30. Fam. ix. 8. and ii. 6. 
Ne id quod petat, exigere magis quam rogare videatur. Pseu- 
doquintil. Decl. 286. Curt. iv. 1, 8. 2. Postvlare and exigere 
denote simply a demand, without any enhancing accessory 
notion, as a quiet utterance of the ¥dll ; postulare (diminutive 
of 9ro0oc) more as a wish and will; exigerey more as a just 
claim ; whereas poscere and flagitarCy as an energetic demand ; 
poscere (from ttoBoq) with decision, with a feeling of right or 
power; jUtgUarCy with importunity, in consequence of a pas- 
sionate and impatient eagerness. Tac. Hist. ii. 39. Othone 
per literas flagitante ut maturarent, militibus ut imperator 
pugnae adesset poscentibus; plerique copias trans Padum 
agentes acciri postulabant. Cic. Verr. iii. 34. Incipiunt pos- 
tulare, poscere, minari. Plane. 19. Poscere atque etiam fla- 
gitare crimen. Legg. i. 5. Postulatur a te jamdiu vel flagita- 
tur potius historia. (v. 230.) 

Y 2 
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Petba, see Sasntm. 

PetuiiAnb ; Procax ; Pbotbrvus ; Lascivus. The 
petidans {awarakCifv) wounds modesty through wantonness, 
raillery, and needless attack ; the procax^ through importunity 
and boisterous forwardness ; the protervus (&om proterere ? or 
TopaS.ai'^) from impetuosity and haughiy recklessness;, the 
lascwuSy through unrestrained frolicksomeness and inclination 
for play. Hence petviantia has its foundation in aversion to 
rest and quietness, or in the love of mischief; procacUaSj in 
assurance or complete impudence ; protervitaSy in a feeling of 
strength, or in insolence ; lasciviaf in high spirits, or the want 
of seriousness, (iii. 40.) 

PiETAs, see DUigere. 

Pigbt; T-ffiDBT; Pcenitbt. Piyc/ (from irax^c) means, 
what one can neither do nor suffer, in general tenns ; tiBdet 
(from tardus?) what one can no longer do or suffer; pcsnitet, 
what one would &in never have done or suffered. (vL 269.) 

PiOBiTiA, see Ignavia. 

PiLUM, see Missile. 

PiLUS, see Crifds, 

PiNGUis; Opimus; Obesus; Corpulentus. 1. Pwi- 
guis {vaxifg, wavxvy) denotes fat, indifferently, or, on its dark 
side, as that component part of the body that is most without 
sensation and strength; thence, figuratively, sluggish : whereas 
opimus (from Tri/taXi^c) o& its bright side, as a sign of plenty 
and good living; thence, figuratively, opulent. 2. Obestis 
denotes fatness, on its dark side, with reference to the un- 
wieldiness connected with it, in opp. to gracilis^ Cels. i. 3. 
ii. 1. Suet. Dom. 18; whereas corpulenttiSy on its bright side, 
with reference to the portUness connected with it. (v. 222.) 

Pinna, see Ala, 

PiBATA, see Prada, 

Placidus, see Mitis. 

Plaga, see Locusy Rele^ and Vulnus. 
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Planck, see Awis, 

Plane ; Omnino ; Pborsus ; Pbnitus ; Utiqub. 
Plane means completely^ in opp. to paene, Cic Brut. 97, 33 ; 
or vix, Att. xi. 9 ; omnmOp altogether and generally, in opp. 
to partly, in some instances, with some exceptions ; in opp. 
also to magna ex parte, Cic. Tusc. i. 1. Fam. ix. 15, or sepa- 
ratim, Plin. Ep. viiL 7, SXoyg} prorsus, exactly, in opp. to in 
some measure, or almost ; pemtus, thoroughly, deeply, in opp. 
to in a certain degree, or superficially, vavrw^ ; tUique, espe- 
cially, in opp. to at any rate, or possibly, oTrcoaS^irorc. (v. 260.) 

Planum, see Mquumi,. 

Plebique ; Plubimi. Plerique means a great many, in 
an absolute sense; plurimiy most, in a superlative sense. 
Tac. Ann. xiii. 27. Plurimis equitum, plerisque senatorum 
non aliunde originem trahi. (vL 273.) 

Plorare, see Lacrimare. 

Pluma, see Ala. 

Plubimi, see Plerique, 

Pluvia; Imber; Nimbus. Phma (firom irXcDaai) de- 
notes rain as a beneficial natural phenomenon, which, as it 
falls on the land, the thirsty ground absorbs, like vcroc ; imber 
and mmbus involve the notion of an unfiriendly phenomenon, 
which, falling in a particular district, disperses the fine 
weather ; imber (o/u/3/ooc, from fiifpoy) so far as the rain is at- 
tended by cold and stormy weather ; nimbus {from nivere, vlf^a, 
viiTTWy) so far as it is attended with cloudy weather, (ii. 88.) 

Poculum; Calix; Scyphus; Simpuvium; Cyathusj 
Crater. 1. Poculum and caHx denote, as old Latin words, 
any sort of drinking vessel, merely with reference to its use; 
poculum, a usual cup for meals; calix, a rarer chalice, or 
goblet, for feasts ; whereas scyphus, cantharus, cymbium, cu- 
ligna, are foreign words, of Greek origin, denoting particular 
sorts of cups, with reference to their form. 2. PocMhm, &c. 
all serve as drinking cups; whereas the old Roman w(H*d 
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9impavmmy and the modem cyatJmSy are ladles to fill the 
pocuUiy from the crater, as with the puach-ladle we fill the 
punch-glasses from the puneh-bowL (v. 318.) 

PoEMA^ see Canere. Pgbna, see Vindicta. 

PcENiTET, see PigeL Poeta, see Canere. 

Pollers^ see Posse. 

PoLLiCERi ; Pbomittebe ; Spondebe ; Recipere. 
PolUceri (from pro and loqui^ Xaicc? v^) means to promise^ gene- 
rally from a free impulse^ and as an act of obliging courtesy, 
Uke iirayyiWeaOai ; promittere, to promise, generally, at the 
request of another, as an act of agreement, and in reference to 
the fulfilment of the promise, like vTn(r\vklaQai ; spondere and 
despondere (/ucra (jirovSwv) to promise in a solemn manner, as 
the consequence of a stipulation with judicially binding 
strength, as to pledge one^s self, iyyvav; recipere, to take 
upon one^s self, and pass one's word of honour, as an act of 
generosity, inasmuch as one sets at ease the mind of a person 
in trouble, like avaUxeaOau The poUicens makes agreeable 
offers ; the promittens opens . secure prospects ; the spondens 
gives legal security ; the recipiens removes anxiety firom an- 
other. Cic. Att. xiii. 1. Quoniam de aestate polliceris vel 
potius recipis ; for the pollicens only engages his good-wiU, 
the recipiens undertakes to answer for consequences. Sen. 
Ep. 19. Jam non promittunt de te, sed spondent. Cic. Fam. 
vii. 5. Neque minus ei prolixe detua voluntate promisi, quam 
eram solitus de mea polliceri ; for with regard to Trebatius, 
Cicero could only express his hope, with regard to himself he 
could actually promise, (iv. 109.) 

PoLLUEBE, s. Contaminare, Pompa, see Funus. 

PoNDO, see Libra. Pondus, see Moles. 

PoNTUS, see Mare. Popina, see Deversorium. 

PopuLABi, see Vastare. Populus, see Gens. 

PoBCA; Sulcus; Ltba. Porca (from tnrapa^ai) is the 
ridge between two furrows, the soil thrown up; stdcus (oXicoc) 
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the furrow itself^ the trench made by the plough ; lira (X(- 
"Xpiog}) sometimes one, sometimes the other, (vi. 277,) 

Porous, see Stts, Pobtare, see Ferre, 

PoRTBNTAj see Auguria. Portio, see Pars. 

PoscERE, see Petere. 

Posse ; Quire ; Valere ; Pollere. 1. Posse and quire 
were originally transitive ; posse (from ir<frv£oc) denotes being 
able, as a consequence of power and strength, like ivvaaOcu ; 
quire {Koeiv) as the consequence of complete qualification, like 
olov r elvai. Cic. Tusc. ii. 27. Barbari ferro decertare acer- 
rime possunt, viriliter aegrotare non queunt ; whereas valere 
and pollere are intransitive. Hence we say, possum or queo 
vincere, but valeo or polleo ad vincendum. 2. Valere (from 
bKhv) means to possess the right measure of strength, and 
thereby to match another, in opp. to insufficient strength, 
like (rOiveiv ; whereas pollere {iroWog) means to have very 
considerable strength and means, and thereby to distinguish 
one^s self from others, in opp. to an ordinary degree of 
strength, like Itjxv^iv. (iv. 160.) 

Possidere, see Tenere. Posteritas, see Stirps, 

PosTREMUs, see Extremus. Postui«are, see Petere, 

Pot ARE, see Bibere. 

POTENTIA ; POTENTATUS ; POTESTAS ; ViS ; ROBUR. 

Potentia^ potentatuSy ejxd potestaSy {ttotvioq) denote an exterior 
power, which acts by means of men, and upon men ; whereas 
vis and robur denote an interior power and strength, indepen- 
dent of the co-operation and good-will of others. Potentia 
denotes a merely factitious power, which can be exerted at 
wiU, Uke SvvafMg 5 potentatuSy the exterior rank of the ruler, 
which is acknowledged by those who are subject to him, like 
^vvaoTtla ; potestaSy a just and lawful power, with which a 
person is entrusted, like i^ovtrla. Tac. Ann. xiii. 19. Nihil 
tam fluxum est quam fama potentiae non sua vi nixae. Vis 
(2c) is the strength which shows itself in moving and attacking. 
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Pn^CDA; ILajtcbi^; Spolia; Ekutue; Rapika. 1. 
Pr4bia and aMwiiMP demiCe booty onh^ as a jMMw r w i an and 



igain tfaat bas been made bjr oonqoest; n heit i as yefia and 
txmAm^ at tbe eame time, as signs of Tictny and of bononr. 
2. Prmda denotes any sort of booty ; whereas aMnmitc onfy 
tbe honourable booty of tbe soldiery taken in war; andnprna, 
tbe didionoarable booty of the /ir«do, who Tiolatcs tbe peace 
of tbe country, robbery, (if. 337.) 3. Fruedo is tbe robber 
in general, in as fiu* as be commits the robbery with his own 
hands, like Xpmk* as a species of latro (fiom oXcnip) the 
higfawajmian, who l^s wait for trayellers, fike fnmq^ and 
piraia {wu^arfig) the searrobber; whereas mplor means the 
robber of some particular person or thing, like opsuKdip. 
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PitifiDicsRS) see DMnare. 

PlRi£]KT0S ; iNSTRUGTtJS ; BxiS^PRTTCTUB ; ORMTATtTS. 

1. Pradittts (prse-Ocroc) refers to a distinction whieh sheds 
lustre ; instrueifis and exstructus to a qualification which attests 
usefulness ; omatus refers to both^ for orncmenium is not^ on 
the one side, that which is merely of ase, like initrumentunif 
nor, on the other, liiat which is merely for show, like decmy 
but that which is of such eminent utility as to be prized even 
as an ornament. Instruetus paints the quaMfication, &c. as a 
perfection which protects and secures ; omatus, as an accom- 
plishment of an imposing nature. It is only in a higher 
point of view, and with reference to ideal claims, that cmattis 
is considered as a want; but, according to ordinary preten- 
sions, it passes for a distinction of life, Cic. Phil. x. 4. 
Graecia copiis non instructa solum, sed etiam omata. Sen. 
Tranq. 9. Sicut plerisque Ubri non studiorum instrumental 
sed coBnationum omamenta sunt. 2. Imtructus refers to 
persons and things^ which act either ofiensively or defensively ; 
exstructus to things which are for the most part only destined 
to be acted upon ; for example, we say, instructa navesy but 
ewstructa mens€B* The emtructa are absolutely ready; the 
imtructa are only relatively so, only fiilly prepared to be em- 
ployed according to their destination. (iiL 260.) 8. Instruc-' 
tus refers to the possession of the means; parutus to the 
readiness of the possessor to employ them* (vi. 176.) 

PRiBDiuM, see VHia, 

Prjsgnans; Gravidub; Fostus; Forbus; Inciens. 
Trmgnans (from y€via9aty gnasci,) denotes pregnancy quite in 
a general sense ; gravidusy that of human beings ; feetuSy far" 
dus, inciensy that of animals, as with young; fietus (from ^vw) 
that of all animals; fardus or hordus (^o^ac) that of cows; 
inciens (lyicvoc) that of small animals^ and particularly of 
swine» Varro, R. R* ii. 5. Quae sterilis est vacca, taura ap- 
pellatur ; quae praegnans, horda. Gravida muHer is the phy- 
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Puon; Die; Dcdctm; IlnrrcKsnrs; Ihrnxrs. I. 
JPridem (wfip cij denotes a poiot of tinc^ as long bdfare; 
dm and iimdmm, a Mpatot of tmM^as loog since; db denotes 
muny dajM, montli% jean ago; daimm (eapmr?) several 
nimitca, or hoars sinee. Jim /iridhn sMrtet ei< means, he 
<fied kog ago, as an aorist; jam dm amrimu edy he has 
abeadj long been in his grave, as a pedect. (Sc Cat. L 1. 
Ad nwilem te dnd jam pridem oportdiat; in te oonfetii 
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pestem illam quain tu in nos omnes jamdiu machinaris. Tac. 
Ann. XV. 64. Seneca Annaeum diu sibi amicitiae fide et arte 
medicinae probatum orat, provisam pridem venenum promeret. 
2. Diuturrma denotes long duration indifierently^ as something 
long in a general sense, or with praise, as something lasting 
and possessing durability, in opp. to that which quickly 
passes away, like ^oviog ; whereas diutinuSy with blame, as 
something protracted and wearisome, like alav6g. Cic. Se- 
nect. 19. Nihil mihi diutumum videtur, in quo est aliquid 
extremum: comp. with Fam. xi. 8. Libertatis desiderio et 
odio diutinae servitutis. 

Primordium, see Initium, 

Primores; Principes; Proceres; Optimates. Pri- 
mores and principes denote the most eminent persons in a 
state, as a class of the most influential and respectable citi- 
zens, in opp. to insignificant persons ; primores^ so far as they 
are so by their connexions, birth, power, and credit ; principes, 
so far as they have raised themselves by their intellect, com- 
manding talent, and activity to take the lead in debates, to be 
at the head of parties, to be the first men even among the 
primores, and in the whole state ; whereas proceres, as far as 
they are so from their natural position, as the nobiUty, in 
opp. to the commonalty ; optimates, as a political class, as the 
aristocracy, in opp. to the democracy. Accius apud Non. 
Primores procerum provocaret nomine, (v. 346.) 

Primus; Princeps; Imperator; C^sar. 1. PrimiM 
is the first, so far as, in space or time, he makes his appear- 
ance first, and others follow him ; princeps, so far as he acts 
first, and others follow his example, (v. 344.) 2. Princeps 
means the Roman emperor, as holder of the highest civil 
power, which gradually devolved to him as princeps senatus ; 
whereas imperator, as holder of the highest military power, 
inasmuch as, except him and the members of his family, no 
one had any longer a claim to the title of imperator; lastly, 
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Cduar metam llie Boonn e a uf i ew f , as s monber^ and from liie 
tune of GallM, at a sieve soooeaKiry of die iD^erial fioi^ 
d^maaty* 

PRurciPiini^ see AittPM* 

Pkiscus, PRianxrs^ weeAntigmu^ 

Pkiyus; Pbofbius; Pecuuaris* iViiwt means one's 
own, in opp* to aUemis, that iriiich bdongs to aaother, like 
oac^ioc ; prqjprm$f thai wliidi is eidnaivdy one's own, in oppu 
to anmaaani^ that whidi is common, like cSioc; lastfy, /imm* 
fiorif, that whidi is espedalty one's own, in <^« to wmer^ 
saUs, that to fdiich all are oititled* (pr. 344u) 

PnoBRUM^ see Ignonuma and B£alediclMm. 

Pbobus, see Banu$* Fbocax, see Pehdam, 

Pnocsi^i^A, see Venhu* FBOCKBMy see JViaiiirei , 

PnocKKA, see .^«f« PnocLinriSy see Ptonu$. 

Procrastinask, weeD^erre* 

Pftocui^; Longk; Emihus; £ LOHOiKano. 1« Phiorf 
means at a oonriderable diatancp, but yet generally within 
sig^t, in opp* to juxtOf Tac. IL iL 74, Iflce airo0£y; whereas 
/(nn^^, at a great distance^ generally out of ng^ty in opp« to 
prope, Plin« £p. viL 27^ like r^Xc. 2. Emimu means at sodbi 
a distance as to be in reach only of missile wespons, in opp» 
to comimt$j like woppwOty ; whereas e lonffmquo, from afir, 
means fimn a great distance, in cfpp* to e proprnquo^ like 
ri|Xo0<v* 

PnoDiGiA, w&tAuguna. 

PnODious; PnoFUSUs; Hslluo; Nepos. Prodt^wand 
prqfiuMS denote prodigality, as ^ single featm^ in a man's 
character; prodigus (from Slx^i'?) inasmuch as he regards not 
the value of money, and neither can nor will caiefidly put it 
out to interest, from a genial disposition, as the squanderer; 
prqfusm, inasmuch as he thinks nothing too dear, that caa 
minister to Us pleasures, from levity of character, as the 
spendthrift; whereas heliuo and nqpoB denote prodigalily as 
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pervading the whole character, which shows itself fuUy in the 
qualify af prodigality ; heUuo (from x^^^^) ^^ habitual gour- 
mand and glutton; nepos {avairorrig) a young and harer 
brained prodigal, who runs through his own property, and 
that of his parents, (vi. 286,). 

Pboblium, see Pugna. 

Profsbbe, see Differre* 

Pboficisci; Iter facers; Pbregrinari. 1. Proji- 
dsci (from facere, facessere,) denotes only the starting-pomt 
of a journey, as to set out, ^op%via6ai ; whereas iter facere 
and pereffrinari, the duration, as to travel, oSoiwoptiv. 2. 
Iter facere applies to an inland journey, as well as to travelling 
abroad; but peregrmariy IkSiijuccv, supposes that one travels 
beyond the bounds of one^s own country ; in which case the 
peregrmatio lasts, even when the point of destination is arrived 
at, and the iter ended, (ii. 133. iv. 69.) 

Profiteri, see Fateru Pbofuous, see Perjuga. 

Profusus, see Prodigtu, Progenies^ see Stirpa. 

Prohibbrb, see Arcere. Prolb9> see Stirps. 

Prolixi, see Pasai. PROLoaui, see Eloquu 

Promittere, see Polliceri. Pronuntiare, see EloquL 

Pronus ; Proclivis ; Propbnsus. Pronua (from irpcuv^ 
vptivi^c^) in its moral meaning denotes inclination in general ; 
prooUviSy oftener the inclination to something good ; prcpensus, 
to something bad. (vi. 287.) 

Propai^am, see Aperire. PR0P9f see Pane* 

Propensub^ see Pranua. Pbopebus, see CUu». 

Pbopinquus, b. Neceasaritui. Pbopbius^ see Prwua. 

Pborooare^ see D^erre. Prorsus, see Plane. 

Prosapia, see Stirps, Prosequi, see Comitari, 

Prosper, see Felix. Protervus, see Petulans. 

Pbotinus, see Repente, Prudens, see Sapiens^ 

PsALLERE, see Canere, 

PuDENs ; Pudibundus ; PuDicus, see Caatua. 
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Pinsi«i«A, see Vbyo. 

Pteb; I^tta^s; ADOi.K8(rBXS ; Jursxis; Yis; Ystus; 
SsxEX. Puer (from parere, winQ,) in a wi^r aenae, is the 
man in his dependent yeara^ so long as he neither can be, nor 
is, the fiither of afiumty, as a yonng perscxi, in three periods; 
as wtfoMS, vnrmgj TratSiovy fiom his first years till he is seven; 
as pwr, in a nairower sense, valcy from his seventh year till 
he is sixteen; as commencing mdokseens (firom aXOE<v) a 
youngster, ftapaaovy vcavfac^ finom his sixteenth year. JwvemSj 
in a wider sense, is as long as he remains in his years of 
greatest strength, firom about the time of his being of age to 
the first appearances of advanced age, as the yoong man, vibc) 
which also may be divided into three periods ; — as ceasing to 
be adolescenSf firom his ei^teenth year ; as jMWim (firom ^iv) 
in a narrower sense, vcovfac^ firom lus fonr-and-twentietb 
year; as b^inning to be vir, ivtiQ^ firom his thirtieth year. 
Maiurus is the man in lus ripest years, when the wild fire of 
youth has evaporated, and maybe divided into three periods; 
— as ceasing to be vtr, avi^p, firom his fortieth year; as vetuBy 
yipwvy firom his fiftieth year; as seneXy (ovaQ vpar/Svnic^ 
from his sixtieth year. (y. 45.) 

PuGio, see Gladhis. 

PuGNA ; AciES ; Pboblium. Pugna (mncvit, irvQ denotes^ 
in a general sense, any conflict, firom a single combat to 
the bloodiest pitched battle, like fiayii ; acieSy the con- 
flict of two contending armies drawn up m battle-array 
with tactical skill, the pitched battle; proelium (firom irpu- 
\Uq) the occasional rencounter of separate divisions of the 
armies, as an engagement, action, skirmish, like crv/u/BoX^. 
(v. 189.) 

PUONABE ; CONFLIOERE ; DiMICARE ; DiOLADIARI. 

1. Pugnare and confligere mean, to decide a quarrel by force, 
generally in a mass, in a battle ; dimicare and digladiariy to 
decide a quarrel by arms, and generally in a single combat. 
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2. Pugnare denotes a battle^ more with reference to its form^ 
and on its brightest side, as requiring skiU and courage ; conn 
fligere^ as a mere engagement, in consequence of an occasional 
colUsion, on its rough side, as aiming at slaughter and car- 
nage. Cic. Balb« 9. Qui cum hoste nostro cominus saepe in 
acie pugnavit : comp. with Off. i. 23. Tenere in acie versari 
et manu cum hoste confligere, immane quiddam et belluarum 
simile est. Or, Nep. Eum. 4 and 8. 3. Dimicare denotes a 
fight with weapons agreed upon by the parties, such as swords, 
spears, lances, clubs, and gives the harmless image of a man 
who fights in his own defence ; whereas diffladiari denotes a 
fight with sword or poniard, and gives the hateful image of a 
practised gladiator, whose calling and art consist in nothing 
but fighting and assassinating. Cic. Tusc. iv. 19. Convenit 
dimicare pro legibus, pro libertate, pro patria : comp. with 
Leg. iii. 9. lis sicis, quas ipse se projedsse dicit in forum, 
quibus inter se digladientiu' cives. (v. 187.) 

PuLCHER, see Formosus, Pullus, see Ater. 

Pulp A, see Caro. Pulsare, see Verberare. 

PuLViNAR, see Cfdcita, 

Punoere ; Stimularb. Pungere means to thrust at with 
any pointed instrument, in order to inflict a wound or occa- 
sion pain ; whereas stimulare, with^ sharp-pointed or pene- 
trating instrument, in order, by inflicting pain, to rouse to 
watchfulness and activity, (vi. 292.) 

Punjre, see Vindicta. 

PuRGATio; ExcusATio; Satisfactio. Purgatio con- 
sists, like justification, in clearing one^s self of a suspicion or 
accusation by proving it groimdless; excusatiOy like making 
an excuse, is acknowledging something wrong, but with the 
assertion of, or reference to, subjective innocence ; satisfaction 
like atonement, is the satisfaction made to the suffering, or 
injiu^d party, in case of innocence, hj purgatio, or ewcusatioy 
— in case of guilt, by veuMS petitio, or by pcena. (vi. 293.) 
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X^TBtrs; Mt7NB(T«; MsRtrs; Putus; MsRACirtst. 1. P«- 
ru9 {yptaphc) denotes purity^ as a fiynonyme of inUger, and in 
opp. to contanAnatu^, like ica&ap^C) Suet* Vesp. 9 ; whereas 
rmmdus^ as a synonyme of m/id«^ and in opp. to spurcus or 
sordiduSy like K0fi\p6c ; Senec. Ep. 70. Sail. Jng. 85. Hor. 
Sat. ii. 1^ 65 ; lastly, merits (from jadpta) as a synonyme of 
rimplex, and in opp. to mixtus, like am^aroc^ aidpaiog. Colmn. 
Si. 21. 2. Purus is the general and popular, puhta, or usually 
pums putuSj purus ac putus, Hie technical expression for the 
purity of gold and silver, that are solid and wi&out alloy. 
3. Menu denotes any thing unmixed, indifferently, or with 
praise, as a mixture may be an adulteration ; whereas meracu9 
refers especially to immixed wine, and, figuratively, it is 
transferred to other objects, and means unmixed in a bad 
sense, as that which is without its proper ingredients, like the 
old German word, eitel, thin and poor in quality, in opp. to 
temperattLS. Cic. Rep. i. 43. (iii. 204.) 

Pus, see Sanies. 

PusiLLUs, see Parvus. 

PuTABB, see Censere. 

PuTus, see Purus. 
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Qu^RERE ; SCRUTARI ; RiMARI ; InVESTIOARE ; InDA- 

GARE. 1. Qiuerere denotes seeking, in a general sense, as 
the wish and want to get at something; whereas scrutari, 
rimariy vrwestigare, «id indagare^ involve the accessory notion 
of taking pains. 2. Scrutari and rimari mean to search for 
something hidden \ scrutari (from y^vrn) by rummaging, with 
evident interest and eagerness ; rimari^ by digging for, with 
evident exertion and skill on the part of the searcher ; whereas 
investigare and indagare mean to search after something at a 
distance ; investigar€f like the huntsman, who cautiously fol- 
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lows the visible track of the wild animal; indagare (from 
Six^rrOaiy SriBiv,) like the homid who, guided by instinct, 
follows the scent. Curt. ix. 10, 11. Famem sentire coepermit, 
radices palmarum ubique rimantes: comp. with ix. 9, 5. 
Scrutati omnia tuguria tandem latentes reperere. Or, Tac. 
Ann. vi. 3. Rimans secreta omnium ; that is, what were inten- 
tionally kept secret ; with xii. 52. Quasi finem principis per 
Chaldaeos scrutaretur ; which was done without opposition* 
(v. 121.) 

QuiESTUs, see Lttcrum. 

QuARE, see Cur* 

Que, see Et. 

QuESTus ; QuiRiTATio ; QuERiMONiA ; Querela. 
Questus and quiritatio are expressions of pain; questus in 
single, quiritatio in continued tones of lamentation ; whereas 
querimoma and querela are expressions of indignation ; querp- 
monia in the just feeling of the injured person, who will not 
brook an act of injustice ; querela in, for the most part, the 
blameable feeling of the discontented person, who will brook 
no hardship. The querimonia is an act of the imderstanding, 
and aims at redress or satisfaction ; the querela is an act of 
feeling, and aims, for the most part, only at easing the heart. 
Cic. Caecil. 3. In populi Romani quotidiana querimonia: 
comp. with Fam. v. 14. Tu non intelliges te querelis quoti- 
dianis nihil proficere ? (v. 310.) 

QuiES ; Tranquillitas ; Requies. 1. Quies (from 
KUcrOai ?) denotes absolute rest, in opp. to activity in general, 
like ri<TV)(la ; tranquillitas ^ quietness in acting, in opp. to hasty 
or passionate activity, like £icT)Xfa. Sen. Ep. 3. Et quiescenti 
agendum et agenti quiescendum est : comp. with Cic. Top. 3. 
Ut aut perturbentur animi aut tranquillentur. Hence is 
quietus allied in sense with otiosus, segnisy languidus ; whereas 
tranquillus with lenis, placidus, moderatm. 2. Quies is rest in 
itself; requiesy rest after activity and exertion. Curt. ix. 6. 
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iKC 'ieactce a. jdcsuiir^. whick is csic :ip imzi sevoBa. iiitf&ni&Ei&- 
t^ f -vti^safi vaguau mmrenL said. Ttmcri^ ieauatE: i cnmiBneii 
i2o€attirr. 2. ^^ctag^ce meau each. im&rTumaL* -jptem^ asr iii&> 

fp/suiiiet^ aiij iniir^idxiaL wnaCfT^c. wiciiijiir selieetiuiu ami «it& 

gCaCiiimn^ jkaeilia, §£ exLLTis oi^pcaE: cmlijaec ese Ifioetr 
hsBfthmoMx^ Cle* Fatti, vifL I>Ji. QnniTis <qnamiTbfC 
lMin<kiei*LixflL. 3w Q«»f«e is an griringy than is^ tivows 
the ^tttxtX on the prwedii:^ word, aizd ia proae 
at the h^nr^iTi^ fji a «nt«ifg, like iiiMfc ^ 
tpmrgm ki aeee&ted and emphatic, like ac «avr«c- ^ C> 
0/irmfti0: lieskvCes each io/d^nidaalj io oppu to same indrndoals ; 
wber^ean mcmgiMl^ indhndaaJs^ in opipu to the uodhided totaEtr, 
Irke iMmwrm^ 5. Ommt» mwmwnQ] dmolfff all witfacot cxccp- 
tMi^ iineridjr a» a UAsihj, in opp. to aeaM, iwm% mUgmoi^ Cio. 
Hext. 12^ 27. Off. iiL 6i, Eke rcmc; whenas nirarn, all 
taken erFQeethreljr^ in opp. to mgmE and — gygi a ye, Cic. 
S. D. n. 17. 65. 66. CMC iiL 6^ like ir^«rr€c; bsttr> <»^' 
^^imirr^^ aU in their combined lealitj, in c^^ to £apern^ 
like iwmrrtf^ Liv. viL 35. Admcwiitiofne paTcntibiis conctia 
ipittm rnnnium in se yertiMet ocnlos Decin& Nep. DaL 5. 
(ifif ilium unnm plans quam se omnes fieri videbant. Quo 
i^^^f euncti ad eum apprimendom consensenint. 6. ToiuSy 
Hfotidmf Mid integer denote that which is originally a whole, 
but which s» liable to fiill to pieces by accident, like oAoc ; 
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whereas omnis^ umversus, and cuncttiSy denote original indivi- 
dualities, which form a whole by their association, like iragy 
avfjLTrag, airag, (iv. 352.) 

QuoTiDiE ; In singulos diess* Qtwtidie applies to 
things that are daily repeated ; whereas in singulos dies, to 
things that, from day to day, are making an advance. Cic. 
Att, V. 7. Quotidie vel potius in singulos dies breviores literas 
ad te mitto. Fam. vi. 4. Catil. i. 2. 
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Rabies, see Amens, 

Radiare, see Lucere. 

Rami ; Ramalia ; Virga ; Termes ; Turio ; Surcu- 
Lus ; Talea ; Sarmentum ; Stolo ; Virgultum ; Fru- 
TiCETUM. 1. Rami and ramalia are the boughs of a tree; 
rami (from paxog) the living, green boughs, OaWol ; ramalia, 
the withered dry boughs. Whereas virga, termes, tttrio, sur^ 
cuius, talea, sarmentum, and stolo, are only twigs ; virga, and 
the words of rare occurrence, tennes oliva, and turio lauri, 
without any accessory reference, Uke kXccSo^*, kKwv, icX^/ua; 
surculus and talea as members and offspring of the tree, which 
as scions and shoots should be subservient to the parent-stock, 
like opcroc; sarmentum and stolo, as mere off-shoots of the 
tree, are set aside, and cast away ; sarmentum (from sarpere, 
apTTfi,) as a completely useless twig; stolo^ as at the same 
time an injurious sucker. 2. Virgultum is a place grown over 
with bushes, and not bare ; Jruticetum (from firutices) a place 
grown over with shrubs, and not passable, (v. 283.) 

Rapina, Raptor, see Prada. 

Recens, see Novus, 

Recipere, see PoUiceri and Svmere. 

Recitari, see Eloqui, 
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Recondere, see Celare. Recordari, see MemMtae* 

Recuperare^ see Sumere. Recurtus^ see Cunms. 

Recusare^ see Negare and Spemere^ 

Redimere^ see Emere. Redire^ see Revertu 

Redolere^ see OUre. Reduncus^ see Curms. 

Redundare^ see Abundare. Refeli^ere^ see Refuiare. 

Refugium^ see Terfuga. 

Refutare ; Confutare ; Refellere. 1. Befuiare and 
confidare (from sputare? or ^otr^v?) denote a refutation, in 
whatever manner; refellere (from fallere) on good grounds^ 
and by convincing arguments. 2. The refutans acts on the 
defensive in refuting the arguments that are opposed to him ; 
the confatanSy on the offensive, in exposing their nullity, and 
cutting them up. Cic. Font. 1. Plus laboris consumo in 
poscendis testibus quam defensores in refutandis : comp. with 
N. D. ii. 17. Cujus opinionis levitas confutata a Cotta non 
desiderat orationem meam. (iv. 43.) 

Regalis, see Regius, 

Regio, see Locus, 

Regius ; Regalis. Regius means, what belongs to a king, 
and descends from kings ; regaUs, what is suitable to a king^ 
and worthy of him. (iv. 93. v. 48.) 

Religio ; Fides. Religio (from aXiyuv) is conscientious- 
ness, on the ground of an inward obligation, through the 
conscience ; fides (from iridcTv) on the ground of an outward 
obligation, through a promise, (vi. 268.) 

Relinquere ; Desebebe ; Omittere ; Destituere ; 
Desolatus. 1. Relinqtierey to leave behind, has reference to 
an object, to which one stands in a mere outward and local 
relation of proximity ; whereas deserere and omittere, to an 
object to which one stands in an inward and moral relation 
as an owner or friend ; desertiOy like leaving in the lurch, has 
its ground in cowardice, or other forgetfulness of duty, in 
opp. to defensioy tutatio ; omissio, like giving up, has its ground 
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in a conviction of being able to dispense with, in opp. to 
obtinere. Tac. Dial. 16. Partes quas intellexerimus te non 
tarn omisisse quam nobis reliquisse. And 9. Relinquenda 
conversatio amicorum et jucunditas urbis, deserenda caetera 
officia. Cic. Verr. i. 4, 11. Desertum exercitum, relictam 
provinciam. 2- Deserere means to forsake, and expose to a 
possible and remote danger; destituere, to an actual and im- 
pending danger. Curt. iv. 2, 32. Desertus, destitutus, hos- 
tibus deditus. Liv. vi. 2. Quod defensores suos in ipso 
discrimine periculi destituat. 3. Desertus and destitutus de- 
note, especially, forgetfulness of duty ; whereas desolatuSy the 
unmercifulness of the action. Suet. Cal. 12. Deserta, deso- 
lataque reliquis subsidiis aula. (iii. 290.) 

Reliqui, see Cateri. Remedium, see Mederi, 

Reminisci, see Meminisse. Renidere, see Ridere, 
Renuere, see Negare. Repagulum, see Sera. 

Repandus, see Curvus. 

Repente; Subito; Extemplo; Evbstigio; Illico; 
Statim ; Protinus ; Conpestim ; Continuo. Repente 
and subito denote suddenly ; repens means sudden, in opp. to 
exspectatusy expected, Cic. Tusc. iii. 22 ; to sensim, Cic. Off. 
i. 33. Suet. Tib. 11, like l^airivr\^\ but subitus, in opp. to 
foreseen, ante provisus, Cic. Tusc. iii. 22 ; meditatus, Plin. 
Ep. i. 16 ; paratus, Cic. Or. i, 33, like TrapaxpS/wa. Extemplo 
and e vestigiOy in opp. to delay ; extemplo (ex tempore) in a 
moment, with reference to time ; e vestigiOy on the spot, sur- 
le-champ, with reference to place. Illico and ilicety in opp. 
to slowness ; illico (in loco) is used in prose, like irapavrtKa ; 
ilicety by writers of comedy and poets. Statim and protimiSy 
in opp. to, at a future time ; statim, immediately, in opp. to 
deinde, Tac. Ann, vi. 3; postea, Suet. CI. 39. A. 51. N. 34, 
like ivBvq ; protintts, forthwith, like Trpoica. Confestim and 
continuo, in opp. to ex intervallo, Cic. Inv. ii. 12. (v. 157.) 
Repere ; Serpere ; Serpens ; Anguis ; Coluber. 
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1. Bepere means, with small feet and short steps, to move 
slowly along, to creep; whereas serpere, without feet, by 
merely twisting the whole body, and without noise to move 
forward, to creep on the belly. 2. Serpens {ipTrtov) is the 
general name for whatever creeps like a snake, like ipwirov ; 
anffuis {eyxog^ lyx^Xvc?) is a great formidable snake, ofig; 
coluber (a^ncaXa^oc) a small, spiteful snake, ixig, I^^Sva. 
(v. 341.) 

Repebibe, see Invenire. 

Repetebe, see Iterum. 

Repbehendebe ; Vitupebabe. Reprehendere has in 
view the amendment of a fault, and warning for the future, 
like showing the right path, and jULifjLif/tc ; vituperare (from 
vitiL TTEirapeXv) has in view the acknowledgment of a fault, 
better judgment, shame and repentance, like a rebuke, and 
xf^oyog. Reprehensio is in opp. to probatio ; for examples, see 
Cic. Or. 48, 159. Mur. 20, 142. Senec. Vit. B. 1 ;— whereas 
vituperatio is in opp. to laudatio ; for examples, see Cic. Fat. 5. 
Off. iii. 32. ftuinta. iii. 7, 1. (ii. 259. iii. 323.) 

Repudiabe, see Negare. 
. Repudium ; DivoRTiuM. Repudium is a one-sided put- 
ting away of a betrothed bride, or of a married woman ; divor- 
Hum, a mutual agreement, acquiescing in the dissolution of a 
marriage, or a formal divorce, by which each party was 
released. The formula of the repudium was ; Conditione tua 
nonutor: — ^that of the divortium; Res tuas tibi habeto. We 
eay, Repudium mitteref remittere, renunciare, dicere aliad; 
whereas divortium facere cum aliqua, 

Requies, see (Quietus. 

Requiberb ; Desidebabe. Requirere denotes requisition 
as an act of the understanding, which has in view the useful- 
ness of the object; desiderarCf as an act of feeling, which 
surrounds the object with love and sympathy. The requirena 
claims a right, and expects the fulfilment of his claim from 
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others ; the desideram harbours a wish^ and expects its fulfil- 
ment from the course of things, from fortune. Cic. Fam. 
vii. 26. Magis tuum officium desiderari, quam abs te requiri 
putavi meum. (v. 128.) 

Reri, see Cemere. 

Respeotum ; Rationem habere. Respectum habere 
means, to have regard in thoughts and intentions ; rationem 
habere^ in acts and measures, (vi. 304.) 

Restare ; SuPERESSB. Restare means to remain, in opp. 
to prateriisse^ interiisse ; whereas superesse, in opp. to deesse. 
(vi. 304.) 

Restaubare, see Instituere. 

Restis, see Laqueu^s, 

Restituere, see Instituere. 

Rete ; Cassis ; Plaga. Retia (from prixog^ a^a\vr\y) 
is the most general expression for fishing and hunting nets ; 
casses and plagte are implements used in huntino: only ; casses 
(from .aX) nets for catching the smaller wild animals; 
plag(B (from ttKI^oi) nets of a stronger textiu-e to get larger 
animals into one's power by entangling them. Hor. Ep. 2, 
32. Aut trudit acres apros in obstantes plagas, aut amite levi 
rara tendit retia. (vi. 304.) 

Reticere, see Silere. 

Reverert, see Vereri. 

Rbverti; Revenire; Redire. Reverti and revemre 
denote properly only momentary actions ; reverti, in opp. to 
proficisciy the turning back ; revenire, in opp, to advenire, the 
return ; whereas redire denotes a more lasting action, which 
lies between turning back and the return, in opp. to porro 
ire, the journey home. Cic. Att. xvi. 7. p. m. Quam valde 
ille reditu vel potius reversione mea laetatus effudit. (iv. 63.) 

Ride RE ; Cachinnari; Renidere; Subridere; Ir- 
ridere; Deridere. 1. Ridere and cachinnari denote an 
audible laugh ; ridere, a joyous and temperate laugh, like 
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ora^ that is, tyra per litus externa^ Virg. G. ii. 44. Tac. Ann. 
ii. 78. Appul. Met. iv. p. 92. Avian. Fab. xx. 10. — And Pru- 
dent, adv. Symm. iv. 136. Invenit expositum secreti in litoris 
acta. Cic. Fam. ix. 6. Ea tractes quorum et usus et delecta- 
tio est omnibus illis actis et voluptatibus anteponenda. Acta 
is a foreign word, of Greek extraction, which Tacitus (Hist. iii. 
76.) expresses by the circumlocution amoena litorum. (iii. 207.) 

RiTUS, see Constietudo. Rivalitas, see Imitatio. 

RixA, see IHsceptatio, Robur, see Potentia* 

RoBUSTus, see Validm, 

RoGARE ; Orare ; Obsecrare ; Obtestari ; Preca- 
Ri ; SuppLiCARE. 1. Rogare and orare denote simply a re- 
quest, as the quiet utterance of a wish; but the rogans {opyavy 
opiyeaOai^) feels himself al pari^ on a par with the person 
whom he asks, and asks only a courtesy, Uke alreiv ; the orans 
acknowledges the superiority of the other, and asks a benefit, 
like SeiaOai; whereas obsecrare and obtestari denote a pas* 
sionate asking, as to conjure ; but the obsecrans asks urgently, 
like XiirapHv; the obtestans (from OitraaaOai) in a suppliant 
manner. Cic. Att. xvi. 16. Igitur, mi Plance, rogo te atque 
etiam oro. Pseudocic. p. Red. 16. Pro mea vos salute non 
rogavit solum, verum etiam obsecravit. 2. Precari denotes 
the calm act of prayer, in which one raises one's hand to 
heaven, like evxi^rrOai ; but supplicare denotes the passionate 
act of supplication, in which one throws one's self on one^s 
knees, or on the ground, and wrings one's hands, like {(cctev- 
c£v. By hyperbole, however, precor denotes any urgent re- 
quest ; supplicare^ any humble request, addressed to a human 
being. Cic. Parad. v. 3. Noctu venire domum ad eum, pre- 
cari, denique suppHcare. (v. 232.) 

Rogare ; Interrogare ; Percontari ; Sciscitari. 
RogarCy interrogare^ and qucerere^ denote a simple question- 
ing; rogare (opyoi/, opiyeordai,) as wiUing to know; inter^ 
rogarCy as wishing to know ; whereas percontari and suscitari 
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(feiiAte OT^zentiy asking : pamaitari firmiL yiyMvot^: 
frnm si desire of knawledzcL witii ^ennnsossm sad. cshmiess ^ 
$mritari redupL of yitair oi^oi anm ciECflBiiy. witii inqo^ 
sitivenesS; eafsnneaa* or also widi nmniTTg^ like pi inkling 
ferreting ant. V. 125.. 
SoGARB. fiee Peters^ 

RcrxA ; Sn&A&saw Anna firom pemtL) is t^ 
down of thin^ raxaed one apoii snothov in eraiseqiKiiee a£ 
the basis giving way; wiiczeas strugea is tie tbrowing down 
of bodies standing aprigfat^ in conaeqaence of & po^ finmn 
withoot, liv, iv, 33* Strages rains amilis. yi. 309.^ 

Rriroft; Faxa. Rumor fi-om psami^ like report is die 
tine^rtaxn^ dark, often, dandestine propagatioa of Tnteff^ encey 
in opp, to aathoitic assurance : ^na ^^n/iV? S^ iufiifiujfcioii, 
is the open and pablic propagation of intelEgence, in (^[^ 
to ocnlar demonstration. The rmmgr interests onbp by its 
novelty^ is an object of ciirioeityy and pofises anray with the 
generatu^n in which it sprang np ; the/nMi intoests tfaroogli 
its importance, is an object of researdi, and as a permanent 
property descends to post^ty. (t. 233.) 

Rrx FERC^ see Frmt^ere^ Kupes, see Saxmm, 
RcRsrs^ see Itermm, Rus, see VUla, 

Rrs ; Acer ; Rrsncrs ; Agrestis ; Rusticaxits. 1. 
Rm f aporov) denotes the country, in opp. to the town or city, 
the Tillage with what belongs to it ; whereas ager {iyphc) the 
country^ in opp. to the district in general, the open country 
or fields. Cels. Med. 1. Sanmn oportet . . . modo ruri esse, 
modo in nrbe^ saepinsqae in agro. 2. RmsHcus denotes, like 
aypoiKo^f merely residing in the country ; agresiiSy like aypio^y 
growing wild in the fields, like feru9y but as a milder ex- 
pression, for ferm (fnpe^) denotes wildness as an inward 
nature ; agrestiif merely as a mark of the place of resi- 
dence^ or of extraction. 3. In a spiritual sense, rusticus 
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denotes more an intellectual^ agrestis more a moral rough- 
ness ; rusticuSy like countrified^ has a reference to bashfulness 
and uncouthness ; in its best sense^ it is allied to innocence ; 
in its worst, to awkwardness : whereas agrestiSy like boorish, 
has a reference to shamelessness and vulgarity, is never 
used in a good sense, but borders on feritas, and answers to 
the German word Flegelei, churHshness. The rusticuSy in 
opp. to urhanuSy violates only the conventional laws of deco- 
rum ; the agrestisy in opp. to humamiSy the natural laws of 
decorum also. 4. Cicero would give to rusticus a still milder 
sense, and, to secure it from ambiguity, adopts the word rus- 
ticanm ; according to him, rusticus is one who properly belongs 
to the country-village ; rusticanuSy one who does not properly 
belong to the country-village ; so that among the rusticardy 
the municipes may be reckoned, as rusticorum similes, 

S. 

Sabulo; Habena; Sabura. Sabulo (from xpatpapogy 
^fj^ocy) and in Pliny sabulumy denote sand, as a sort of light 
soil ; harena, arenay (from x^i^^c) as a dry stony soil, as small 
or pfeunded pebbles, in opp. to a fruitful soil ; saburay saburray 
with especial reference to its use, as ship-sand, ballast. 
(vi. 311.) 

Sacellum,. see Templum, 

Sacer; Sanctus. Sacer {a^^og) denotes that which is 
sacred, inasmuch as it belongs to the gods, in opp. to profanuSy 
Hke Icpoc ; whereas sanctus (from ayvoq) inasmuch as it is 
under the protection of the gods, and, being guarded from 
profanation, is, in consequence, pure and spotless, in opp. to 
pollutuSy like Scrtoc* Hence sanctus homo is a pure, pious 
man ; sacer y one accursed, devoted to the gods as an expiatory 
sacrifice. In the same manner sancire means to place under 
the immediate protection of the gods, as laws and compacts, 
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yrrtwMta : Acorp. ftdkron*. nxniL trg^ uiAB. . :siaB. jD o 
-with .t»t>!ri!nre to "iie ^MSu ai Ttiain. "ie dnns i* «t 

inte «!niK. Hit i^n&an> jssm ^usev^ x .tii'tiairr 3i 

&«attA as* L. .^^pe iesintes 'itfcesu in. • jpg» jd johL Sikc 
X«*r. '% : Momtrnm^mmm. CIc Oc 'ifi ; mmpar^ like m^tonr z 
^hen^sm T*ihm mid I'^tmaaar, in *inii. :a "orL Rbiec. ai Hgy. 
>, 23w CIc On. 6^ : *mhru idsu sut in. aoick sBsoeaBmn^ 
;ttui Tsiadxet 'x^ ^Aai 'iaasL nun jpicTrrm. like imutz biicyreipMm- 
^^ pm^u*. fhun &rcire- adseiu aEiui not tZHi aekumLz fiir ni. 
gn*iu*3r;)i ffr^iher denncea a miin;:iar"iAua asHEmoIy;. inaaooKh. a» 
4: 1« 'i«miK aoil rxt^vrded, ^ wheceas ^^-agaew. ina^omih. as ic is 
anmerfmnij acSKsuied. Ciaaequfiiiij. jin^qmeaa rarfr^y mipKpi«. 
praige; lilre Ugff»: urdier^ \iaiat^ !!«* jpHflOL \nrf jfiii|afafi ■ 
m»aU^esf desMte iiie ^eaat^j who. leprcsBiced as com^etr ; 
^^Ar» i»^iMil^«9^ asi wandxij? room, on account ot tiienr 
^sMi iwfutd tTk vt dfi^t^ 2^ F ro fm mt &ns meaDs to Tira^ a 
f4t^!^^ Mid fioC needed it; wihoeas eeiednert, to -fist k oftiaiy 
jkAd fiw!T<^y to eaU-vtxk it, and £11 it wiih festive 

5l>r,^iirM ; CarmLiTAS. .SenrMi from aL «*ir J 
tfc^ \Aff(fA4himlj emdtf cf the tjiant, who acts like a 
/yvM l>^a^ tkat killsi and tears its ptcy^inopp. to 
nhertOiA trudeliUuf (finom cyyvoc, cmdns,] denotis the crudty ^ 
ih&. jri/J^^^ who without diacretkm enforces the hnr with the 
frt^nkM rififmr/m opp. to demcHtia. Sen.CIem.2. CIc.Lig.3. 
An, Vnu 9, Plin« Pan. 9. 
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SiEVUS, see Atrox. Salsus^ see Lepidua. 

Saltus, see Silva, Salubeb^ see Sahis, 

Salus; Sanitas; Valens; Saluber; Sanus; Salu- 
TABis. 1. Saltu denotes existence in general, in opp. to 
iifUeritus; whereas sanitas^ the health of the person existing, 
in opp. to affritudo ; first of the body, then, in a higher degree, 
of the soul. 2. Sarms and valens denote health, as a temporary 
state, and are allied in sense with integer ; whereas saluber and 
validus denote habitual qualities, and are allied in sense with 
robustus. Hence salubris oratio means a speech sound in matter, 
possessing original strength; sanay a temperate and discreet 
speech. Cic. Brut. 13, 51. Tac. Dial. 25. Plin. Ep. ix.26. 3. 
Santis and saluber represent health, merely as finding one^s self 
well ; valens and validus, as possessing strength to act. 4. Salu-- 
berm a transitive sense means, what brings «ani^a«, in opp. to 
pestilenSy like vyuivoq ; whereas salutariSy what brings salus^ 
in opp. to pestiferusy like aunfiptoQ. Cato, apud Plin. H. N. 
xviii. 6. Nihil salutare est nisi quod toto anno salubre. (i. 31.) 
Salus, see VUa. 
Salutaris, see Salus. 
Salve, see Ave. 

Salvus; Sospes; Incolumis; Integer. Salvusenidsospes 
denote, like (rbic^ being safe and sound, in opp. to being killed; 
salvus is the customary, sospes a select expression ; whereas 
incolumis and integer, like aaKtiOng, denpte being unhurt and 
untouched; incolumis (from calvere, calamitas, Kokovtoy) in 
opp. to being wounded, &c. ; integer (from tangere) in opp. to 
being attacked. Tac. Hist. i. 84. Mea cum vestra salus inco- 
lumitate senatus firmatur ; that is, our safety is assured by 
the senate not having had a hair touched. And, i. 66. Verba 
Fabii salutem incolumitatemque Viennensium commendantis; 
salus refers to being killed, incolumitas to being plundered : 
comp. with Cic. Orat. iii. 45, 178. Dejot. 15. Sunt tuae cle- 
mentise monumenta . • • eorum incolumitates quibus salutem 
dedisti. (iii. 306,) 
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for exMuple ; whenas aacrart means to dedicate to the gods, 
«9 temples and altars, for example. (iiL 198.) 
S.VCRAUSNTUM, s^c Ju^mronAmt. 

SaCR-VRB ; CONSECRARB ; DiCARE ; DsDICARS. So- 

(VWfT, nmtnfwrr, mean to hallow, with rdereoce to men, with 
regard to vrhom the probne use of a thing is withdrawn and 
fvurb)i)d«i : dimr, ^tiBemrt, (frran Si^(ta9ui) mean to dedicate, 
Tcilh reA^TMtce to the gods, to wImhu the thing is set apart as 
their pn>itertT. Hence murcrmrr may be used in an abao- 
tute seose^ but ihiS e m r r has ahraTs a i^eraux to the new 
piopriMoi^ 

&KI>K: CrSBRO; FitEQrBXTCR; FRKmrEXTARS; Ck- 

UEJMKARK. 1. Si^ deootes often, in off. to jom^ Suet. 

N>r.S3: ■i|iiiiii. O. Or. 66; Mayer, Gkc rwXX^tc; 

•mhtt<m ovirw and Jvtymemter, in opp. to mi, RhcC. ad Her. 
tv. £3i. iV. Or. ^: nvdnk oAen, and in tfoA saccessioo, 
auxl RUhvr tvv oAtrn than ttw svklom. hkv t^i ; haHj r egmem- 
t<r j<an».\ ln\>iu &2v4iv' oAm. and doC too srido^ ; far in 
pmenJ •.tvirr ■ieuM*^ « nuhuantNK assmbh-. iaaiaiiiili as 
«K fe draar and v-nnnfed ; whmwj fntfmmt, ka^aack » it is 
wa wn rwKhf atwmifedL CiMK«iftwtr^>»^a« M iM^r ^^bx 

fnK«. fiU iv3iK» - — *-- ^*~ "-' f r Aadji 

w *afc» w linwK iIk svaaar. whoa R^MMMed » c 

aaa ficwdl M sA «iM«L S.J 
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Sanare^ see Mederi. 

Sanctus, see Sacer and Bonus. 

Sanguis ; Cruor ; Sanguineus ; Sanguinolentus 5 
Cruentus. 1. Sanguis denotes the blood circulating in the 
body, living and supporting life, like alfia ; cruor (icpuoc) the 
blood gushing from the body, like jSporoc* Cic. N. D. ii. 55. 
Sanguis per venas in omne corpus diffunditur : comp. with 
Rose. Am. 7, 19. Ut cruorem inimici quam recentissimum 
ostenderet. Tac. Ann. xii. 46. Mox ubi sanguis artus extre- 
mos sufiuderit, levi ictu cruorem eliciunt atque invicem lam- 
bunt. Sanguis is the condition of physical life ; crmr^ the 
symbol of death by slaughter. 2. Sanguineus means, consist- 
ing of blood ; sanguinolentus y smelling after blood, or blood- 
thirsty ; cruentuSy red with blood, (iv. 258.) 

Sanies ; Pus. Sanies (from (xhavov) denotes running, 
consequently, offensive matter; pus (from ttuOw) corroding, 
consequently, pernicious matter. Cels. v. 26, 20. (vi. 316.) 

Sanitas, Sanus, see Salus. 

Sapiens ; Prudens ; Callidus ; Scitus ; Solers ; 
CoRDATus; Catus. 1. Sapiens {frojn cnjTrw) is the person 
who chooses right objects, from ennobling views, and pursues 
tjiem with quietness of mind ; prudens and callidus denote the 
person who chooses right means, and regulates them with 
circumspection ; prudentia is a natural judiciousness, pervading 
a man's whole nature; calliditas, an acquired knowledge of 
the world and of men, gained by experience and practice. 
Cic. Fr. Scaur. 5. Hominis prudentis natura, calUdi usu, doc- 
trina eruditi. 2. Prudens is the person who has accurate 
practical views, in opp. to stultus ; scitus^ who has tact, mother- 
wit, and the faculty of combination; solers, who possesses 
practical genius and inventive power ; cordatus^ who has his 
head in the right place, in opp. to excors ; catus, who disco- 
vers and knows secret means and ways. (v. 114.) 

Sapor; Gustus; Gustare; Libare. 1. >Sapor denotes 
objectively the flavour which a thing has, or gives out, in opp. 
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to odor^ &c. ; gu8tus^ or gustatus (yeucrat) denotes, subjectively, 
the sensation occasioned by this flavour, or the sense of taste, 
in opp. to olfacttiSy &c. Sen. Ep. 109. Debet esse optatus ad 
hujus modi gustum, ut ille tali sapore capiatur. 2. The libans 
puts only a small portion of any thing to, or into, his mouth; 
whereas the gustans has the sense of the effect of what he 
tastes, and is conscious of its flavour. Ovid, Amor. i. 4, 34. 
Si tibi forte dabit, quae praegustaverit ipse, rejice libatos illius 
ore dapes. (iii. 125.) 

Sarmentum, see Rami. 

Satelles ; Stipator. Satelles (from arlXXw) denotes an 
attendant, as a hired servant; stipator (from (tti^oc) as a 
guard. Cic. Rull. ii. 13. Ex equestri loco ducentos in singu- 
los annos stipatores corporis constituit, eosdem ministros et 
satellites potestatis. (vi. 318.) 

Satis ; Affatim ; Abunde. 1. Satis (from aai?) denotes, 
like tKavw^y a sufficient measure, without any accessory refer- 
ence ; whereas affatim and abande with the accessory notion 
of rather too much than too little ; abunde^ like oKiq^ with an 
objective and absolute reference ; whereas affatim^ like a^Q6- 
viog, in a subjective and relative sense. A person may have 
worked affatim^ according to his own opinion, and yet not 
satis. Cic. Att. ii. 16. Puto enim me Dicaearcho affatim satis 
fecisse. And, xvi. 1. Satis est et affatim prorsus. Liv. iv. 22. 
Frumentum non necessitati satis, sed copiae quoque abunde 
ex ante confecto sufficiebat. 2. Satiare denotes satisfying, as 
the appeasing of a want generally, of hunger, of a longing, 
&c. ; whereas saturare, as the appeasing of an unnatural 
craving, of an over-eager longing, of a voracious hunger, of 
hatred, of the thirst for blood, (i. 109.) 

Satis habere ; Contentum esse ; Boni consulere ; 
Contentus ; JEquus animus. 1. Satis habere^ that is, to 
consider as enough, expresses a judgment, and is only a sign 
of an unimpassioned judgment of the right measure ; whereas 
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contentum esse, to be satisfied^ expresses a feeling and is a 
sign of moderation and self-government ; lastly^ boni consu- 
lerCy to take in good part, an act of the will, by which a person 
resigns the realizing of his wish, and acquiesces, as becomes a 
man, in what is inevitable. Satis habere is in construction 
with an infinitive ; contentum esse, generally with an ablative^ 
or with quod. Cic. Orat. iii. 19 ; comp. with Fr. Clod. 6. 
2. Contenius animus denotes a relative contentedness, which 
puts up with and does not murmur at the want of complete 
success; cequus animus, an absolute contentedness, which 
feels quite satisfied, and does not wish for a more prosperous 
state, (v. 343.) 

Satisfactio, see Purgatio. 

Satubare, see Satis. 

Saucius, see Vulnus, 

Saxum; Rupes; Cautes ; Petra; Scopuli; Lapis; 
Calculus ; Scrupulus. 1. Sa^ommy rupes, and cavtes, are 
greater; lapis, calx, and scrupus, smaller masses of stone. 
PUn. H. N. xxxvi. 22. Silex viridis ubi invenitur, lapis, non 
saxum est. 2. Saxa (from ^sKag, 4^^x10,) are greater masses 
of stone, in whatever form, Uke Trirpai; rupes and petns 
{irirpai, from weaaiv,) are steep and high, like rocks, and 
therefore difiicult to climb ; cautes and scopuli are rough and 
pointed, like crags, and therefore threaten danger ; the cautes 
are smaller, and also not visible in the water, and therefore 
deceitful ; the scopuli (from Ko^pai) jutting upwards, threaten 
and announce danger, like aicoircXoi. 3. Lapis {aXixjj) is the 
most general expression, and denotes the stone only as a 
material substance, without regard to its form, like Xi0oc; 
calculus is a smooth, generally round pebble; scrupulus, a 
rough, generally angular pebble; but for this meaning of 
scrupulus, the dimin. of scrupus, we have only the authority 
of grammarians ; in authors it has only the figurative meaning 
of scruple, (v. 191.) 
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SCANDERE ; AdSCENDERE ; ESCENDBRE ; CONSCEN- 

DERE ; Inscendere. Scandere means to mount a steep 
height, which is connected with exertion, and generally brings 
both hands and feet into requisition, as to climb ; whereas 
adscenderCy escendere, comcendere, and inscendere, mean to 
mount a height, in a general sense ; adscendere^ without any 
accessory notion, merely in opp. to descendere; whereas escen- 
dere means to mount a height, which is fortified, like ram- 
parts, walls, or which confers distinction, as the rostrum; 
conscenderCy to mount something in company with others, a 
ship for instance ; inscendere^ to mount an enclosed space, a 
carriage for instance, (iv. 60.) 

ScAPHA, see Naviffium. 

ScELESTUs ; ScELERATus ; Nbfarius ; Nefandus ; 
Impius. Scelestus (from scelus, afcXnpoc^) has reference to 
the mind, like ad scelera pronus SLadpromptm ; whereas sceU- 
ratusy to actions, like sceleribus pollutus atque opertns. Hence 
the epithet sceleratus is applied to things, to portUy campusy 
vicus; and, in general, things can be called scelesta only by 
personification. In the like manner n^farms and impius are 
applied to the impiety of the person who acts, only with this 
distinction, that the impms is impious only in mind, the rvefa- 
ritis in his actions also ; whereas ruefandus refers to the hor- 
rible enormity of an action, (ii. 149.) 

ScELUs, see Delictum^ Schola, see Imdus. 

SciENTiA, see Cognitio, Scindere, see flndere. 

Scipio, see Fastis. Sciscitari, see Rogare. 

SciTus, see Sapiens. Scobina, see Lima. 

ScopuLi, see Saxum. Scortum, see PeUew. 

ScROBs, see Specus. Scropha, see Sus. 

ScRUPULus, see 8a,omm. Scrutari, see Quaerere. 

Scutum ; Clypeus ; Parma. Scutum [gkvtoq) is a larger 
shield, covering the whole body, (tclkoq ; clypeus and parma 
smaller shields, of a round form, aenric; clypeus (kXottcoc^ 
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8Eccmc<y see TatfM. 

Hkdem^ 8B9fLB; Seula* JSMbt is ^aofir a pfaee 
ntxin^hke SSoc; vbereas jerfSe and «db are artifiodhr 
pared ieats; miBle, in anjConn dboceD^as aftooloi 
wbetfaernoreaUeor inmiorcabk^fikc ^m; aeflkyof a 
eabr femi, as a dnir or dmiii^ fikc I^moc- 

SB01TIO9 see TiErte; Sbgkitia, ace Igmuim, 

SeMlTJ^ see 12er. Sbmo^ see Asirs 

SEMFEa ; Usat'B* KflsyKT {i^gwt^) means ^ ahmrs' and 
^erer^ sbfohtt^^ widioiit leiierenoe to waj drfinitr linut; 
whttvss as^ae ooty idatir^ ^ahnnrs/ witliin a definite limift, 
«a osqoe dnm, &c; bat bjr liie poets it is used widioat any 
a<ldHional datue^ as in Horaoey finr ezampley 8aL L 9. Usque 
secjnar ie* (L 14*) 

Sempiteekus^ see ComtimmM* 

Sexecta^ Sexectus, Senium^ see Fetes. 

8e9(ex^ see P«^ and Vetm. 

Seksim, see Patdalim. 

Sbntektia ; Opikio; Supfbagium. 1. SemiaUia is the 
view of a subject, resting npon clear perception and aoqnized 
conviction, like yv^fin ; opinio^ an opinion resting npon meie 
feeling, like Z£^a. 2« SenterUia is the vote of a senator upcm 
any motion, &c«, like yvwfiii ; whereas miffragwmy the simple 
voting, pronouncing jes or no, or a name, like ^^if^. 

8entbs, see BunA. 

Sbntibb, see ItUelUgere. 
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Seorsum; Separatim. Seorsum means set apart^ in 
order to prevent a thing being common^ with the accessory- 
notion of secrecy; whereas separatim means separated^ in 
order to prevent confusion^ with the accessory notion of 
arrangement. 

Sepelire ; CoNDERE ; HuMARE. Sepelire and condere 
denote complete burial^ the more or less solemn interment of 
the remains of a dead person, with or without previous burn- 
ing ; sepelire (Goth, filhan, aWoXa^) as a proper and technical 
expression; condere {KaraOHvai) as a general and softer ex- 
pression; whereas humare means depositing in the earth, as 
the last part of burial, in opp. to cremare. 

Sera; Claustrum; Pessulus; Repagulum; Obex. 
SerdB and claustra are bolts ; sera (seruisse, Hpsivy) a move- 
able bolt, that is put on the door ; claustrum, a bolt that is 
fastened to the door ; whereas pessvli, repafftda, and obicesy 
are merely bars, which supply the place of bolts ; pessulus 
{iraaaakoq) a smaller bar for the fores^ Plant. Aul. i. 2, 25. 
Ter. Heaut. ii. 3, 37 ; whereas repagulum (from ?r^^ac, pan- 
gere,) a greater bar for the valvte, Cic. Verr. iv. 43. Plin. 
H. N. xvi. 42. and obex (from objicere) for the porttBy Tac. H. 
iii. 30. Ann. xiii. 39. (v. 292.) 

Series ; Ordo. Series (from serere, eipeiv^) means a row, 
as an outward, mechanical, accidental association of things, 
which, according to their nature, are of the like sort; whereas 
ordo (from dpiOfiogy pvOfiogy) an inward, ideal, necessary asso- 
ciation of things, which, according to their destination, belong 
to one another. Series is a mathematical; ordoy a moral 
notion, (vi. 330.) 

Serius ; Severus. Severus {avripog) means, actively, one 
who cuts no jokes ; serius, in a neutral sense, what is no sub- 
ject for joking ; and severe means earnestly ; seriOy in earnest ; 
whence severus is an epithet for persons, seritts for things ; 
Hor. A. P. 105. Decent vultum severum seria dictu. Senec. 

c c2 
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Tranq. 15. Nihil magnum, nihil severum nee serium quidem 
ex tanto apparatu putat. Severtis is in opp. to hUaris^ Cic. 
Brut. 93, remi^suSy Orat. ii. 17, luxuriosusy Quintil. xi. 3, 74; 
whereas seriua is in opp. to jucunduSy jocosusy and aerio to 
joco, per jocum. Yetseverus also supplies the place oiserius; 
particularly in severior, severissimus, and severitaSy because 
serius does not possess these forms, (i. 75.) 

Sermo; Colloquium; Oratio. 1. Sermo {Bipofievoc) 
denotes a conversation accidentally arising, or at least carried 
on without any fixed and serious purpose ; whereas colloqtdumy 
generally a conversation agreed upon for a particular purpose, 
like a conference. 2. Sermo is a natural mode of speaking; 
oratio, a speech premeditated and prepared according to the 
rules of art. The sermo arises when, in ordinary life, an 
individual speaks longer than usual, and continues speaking, 
and is accidentally not interrupted ; the oratio has a definite 
extent with an observable beginning, middle, and end, and in 
it the speaker calculates upon not being interrupted. In the 
sermo, the language of ordinary life predominates, whether in 
prose or verse, as in the comic poets, and in the Sermones of 
Horace ; whereas in the oratio the language is select, and in 
conformity to the rules of rhetoric. Cic. Orat. 19. MolUs est 
oratio philosophorum et umbratilis. . . . Itaque sermo potius 
quam oratio dicitur. Tac. Hist. i. 19. Apud senatum non 
comptior Galbae, non longior . • . sermo ; Pisonis comis ora- 
tio. (iv. 28.) 

Sermo, see lAngua. 

Serpens, Serpere, see Repere. 

Servus; Famulus; Mancipium; Minister; Ancil- 
LA; Servitus; Servitium. 1. Servus, andUa, famuhiSy 
and mancipium, denote a servant who is not free, a slave ; 
minister, one who is free, or only in subordination. PKn. Ep. 
X. 97. Ancillae, quae ministrae dicebantur ; that is, in Chris- 
tian assembUea. 2. Servus (from Hpepog) means a slave, in a 
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political and juridical sense^ as in a state of subjugation^ in 
opp. to domitmSy Cic. Verr. iv. 50, like SoOXoc and Sfidjg; 
famulus (xafiaXog ?) in a patriarchal sense, as belonging to 
and part of the family, in opp. to ?ierusy Cic. Off. ii. 7, like 
ociclriic ; mancipium, in an economical sense, as a possession 
and marketable commodity, like avSpairoSov. 3. Serva means 
a female slave, with especial reference to her legal condition ; 
ancillay in ordinary life, as the feminine of servus. Servitus 
denotes slavery, quite indifferently, as a regular, natural, legal 
state ; whereas servitiunij either with contempt or compassion, 
as an irregular, compulsory, ignominious state. Most prose- 
writers, however, use servitus merely as the abstract ; servir- 
tiuniy and especially servitia, as the concrete term for servi. 
(v. 136.) 

Severitas ; Gravitas ; Strenuitas. Severitas {avii^6- 
Trig) means earnestness, so far as it is seated in the mind ; 
gravitas (from ycpatoc) so far as it makes an impression on 
others ; strenuitas (from (rrpi\vriQy Spalvto,) so far as it shows 
itself in action, (ii. 129.) 

Severus, see Austerus and Serius. 

SiCA, see Gladius. Sicarius, see Homicida. 

Siccus, see Aridus. Sidus, see Stella, 

SiGNUM, see Imago. 

Silere; Tacere; Reticere; Obticere. 1. Silere 
(from eXXoc) means to be still, acci^Trai/, in opp. to strepere. 
Suet. Aug. 94 ; whereas tacere (from tegere ?) means to be 
silent, aiySv, in opp. to loqaiy dicere. And the compound 
word reticere^ if a man has something to say, and keeps it to 
himself, in opp. to eloqui, proloqui; but obticere, if a man 
does not speak to one who asks or expects an explanation, in 
opp. to respondere. Cic. Harusp. 28. Sed tamen facile tacen- 
tibus cseteris reticuissem. 2. Tacens and tacitus denote being 
silent merely as a temporary state ; tacens means any one who 
does not npeak ; tacitus, one who, when an opportunity for 
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speaking offers, purposely refrains, and observes a significant 
silence; whereas taciturmts denotes silence as an habitual 
quality, like close and reserved, (i. 85.) 

SiiiVA ; Saltus ; Nemus ; Lucus. Silva (5Xi|) denotes 
a wood, in a general sense, merely with reference to the 
timber, like SXi) ; whereas saltus {akaog) as a wild place, or 
wood in the midst of mountains, like vawti ; nenrns {vifioo) 
as a pleasant place, as a grove ; Itums (Aox/xi}) as a sacred 
place, as a grove consecrated to the gods, like aXaog^ aXrtQ. 
(ii. 93.) 

SiMPuviUM, see Poculum. Simulacrum, see Imago. 

SiMULATio, see Imitatio. Simultas, see Odium. 

SiNERE, see Ferre. Singularis, see Eminem. 

Sinister ; LiEVus. Sinister (old Germ, winistra) denotes 
the left, as a usual and prosaic expression, like apnTTep6Q ; 
lavu8 (Xacoc) as a select and poetical expression, like aKcuog. 
In a figurative sense ^sinister is the symbol of unpropitious- 
ness and of disaster ; lavus^ of perverseness and of awkward- 
ness, (vi. 336.) 

Sinus, see Gremium. 

Sistere ; Inhibere ; Statuere. Sistere and inhibere 
mean, to make any thing stand still ; sistere {Icn-avai) with re- 
ference to a living and running object ; inhibere, to a lifeless 
object, that has merely been put in motion ; whereas statuere 
means to make any thing stand fast. (iv. 299.) 

SiTUM ESSE, see Cubare. 

Situs, see Latum. 

SociETAs, see Fosdus. 

Socius 5 SoDALis ; Amicus ; Familiaris ; Particeps ; 
CoNsoRS. 1. Socii (from sequi) are bound by common inter- 
ests to act together, as partners, companions, &c. ; sodales 
and sodenniy like BTdipoi, are bound only by being pleased 
with each to the common enjoyment of Ufe, as comrades and 
good friends ; but sodalis (from Ifloc, riOeio^,) is the more ele- 
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vated^ socienntiSy a more comic expression. Socius is generally 
in construction with an objective genitive, which names the 
purpose of the sociatio ; whereas sodalis only with a subjec- 
tive genitive, which names the other sodalis; socius periculiy 
culptBy but sodalis mens. 2. Sodalis is a good friend, with 
whom one stands in a sociable, that is to say, a calm state of 
intercourse ; arnicas^ a friend, with whom one exchanges the 
sacred feeling of love and respect ; familiarts, a confidant, to 
whom one is bound, as one heart and soul, in mirth and sor- 
row. 3. The socius rei is considered in the state of a fellow- 
labourer or fellow-sufferer ; the particeps and consors as sharers 
in an enjoyment or in a possession ; the particeps, because he 
voluntarily takes a part in a thing, in opp. to ewpers, like 
fiiro-xpg; the consors^ because, without co-operating, he is 
entitled to a share, in opp. to exsors. Cic. Balb. 28. Fuit hie 
multorum illi laborum socius aliquando; est fortasse nunc 
nonnullorum particeps commodorum. Liv. xxi. 41. and Suet. 
Aug. 25. The co>regent is socius imperii, so far as he shares 
in the business of government ; consors, so far as the office is 
merely honorary, (iv. 208.) 

SocoRDiA, see Ignavia. 

Sodalis, see Socius, 

SoLEMNiA I Ferine ; Dies festi ; Festa. Solemnia 
means festivals, so far as they are solemn or regularly return- 
ing institutions ; feruBy so far as they are days of rest and 
recreation ; festa, or, in prose, dies festi, so far as they are 
days of rejoicing, (vi. 339.) 

SoLERE ; CoNsuEvissE ; Adsolere. 1. Solere (from 
IXcTv) is used of events and of actions, like t^iXuv, to be used ; 
whereas consuevisse only of an action, with reference to a per- 
son, like BiojOivai^ to be wont. In Liv. xxxviii. 17, Haec 
quibus insolita atque insueta sunt Graeci timeant ! — the word 
insolitus refers to the frequency of their appearance ; insuetus, 
to the connexion of their appearance with the individuality 
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of the subject acting or suffering. 2. Solet is used indiffer- 
ently ; dssolet involves praise, and may be resolved into rede 
or rite solet (v. 73.) 

SoiiERs, see Sapiens, Solicitare, see Lacessere, 

SoLiciTUDo, see Cura. 

SoLiTUDO ; Vasta ; Deserta ; Tesca. Solitudo denotes 
the solitude of a place, indifferently or with praise ; whereas 
vcLsttty deserta, tesca loca, with blaine ; vasta hca^ as unculti- 
vated wastes, in opp. to culta ; whereas deserta, as uninha- 
bited deserts, in opp. to habitata ; and tesca, or tesqua, (from 
tacere) as lonely places, where an awfiil stillness reigns, in 
opp. to celebria. (iii. 226.) 

Solum; Fundus; Vadum; Fundamentum. Solum, 
fundus, vadum, denote the natural ground and bottom of a 
thing ; solum, that of the earth, on which one can place a 
firm foot, in opp. to the moveable elements air and water ; 
fundus (from fodere, fivdog,) that of a vessel, in opp. to the 
remaining space in the vessel ; vadum (eSoc) that of a river, 
ocean, or sea, in opp. to the water, which flows into it, or to 
standing water ; whereas fundamentum denotes a foundatioa 
artificially laid, on which a building, &c. rests, and which, in 
addition to the solum, it particularly needs. Hence the pro- 
verbial phrase, Omnis res jam in vado est; like a swimmer 
who has reached the bottom of the water : and Largitio fkm- 
dum non habet, like the vessel of the Danaides. Cic. Brut. 
74. Solum et quasi fundamentum oratoris vides. (v. 35.) 

Solum, see Tellus. 

SoMNus; Sopor; Somnium; Insomnium. 1. Somnus 
(Sirvoc) denotes sleep, as a usual prosaic expression; sopor 
(vTTap) as a select poetical expression. In prose sopor has only 
a causative meaning, a means of producing sleep, but not a 
deep sleep. 2. Somnmm denotes a dream, in prose, like ovap ; 
insomnium, in poetry, like ivimviov. (v. 278.) 

SoNiTUs, see Fragor. 
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SoNs^ see Cvlpa. Sopor^ see Somnus. 

SoRDES^ see iMum. Sospes, see Salvtis. 

Sparsi^ see Passi. Spatiari^ see Ambulare. 

Species, see Flgura, Spectare, see Videre. 

Spectrum ; Mostellum ; Manes ; Lemures. Spec- 
trum denotes the apparition of a departed spirit^ as a super- 
natural appearance ; moatellum (dimin. irom monstrum) as a 
horrible apjparition ; manes (from dfi^vtiva K&priva) as the appa- 
rition of a good spirit ; lemures, as that of a hobgoblin, (vi. 
844.) 

Speculator, see Exphrator. 

Specus ; Caverna ; Antrum ; Spelunca; Spel^eum; 
Fovea; Scrobs. 1. Specus dcadi caverna are cavities, whe- 
ther under-ground, or on a level with the ground, — conse- 
quently, a species of antrum ; spelufica and spekeumy cavities 
with a perpendicular opening, leading up into a mountain ; 
scrobs, fovea, and favissa, pits with an horizontal opening, 
leading down into the earth. 2. Specus {tntiog) is a gap, with 
a longish opening ; caverna (from Kvap) a hole, with a round 
opening. 8. Spelunca {(nrfikvyK) is a cavity, in a merely phy- 
sical relation, with reference to its darkness and dreadfulness; 
antrum {avrpov) a grotto, as an object of the senses, with 
reference to its romantic appearance and cooling temperature; 
lastly, speUeum {<nrr\kaLov) is used only by the poets, as the 
abode and lurking-hole of wild beasts. 4. Fovea (from t^iuv) 
is a pit meant to remain open, or only covered in order to 
keep in or to catch a wild beast ; scrobs, a pit meant to be filled 
up again, and only dug, in order to bury something, the root 
of a tree, for instance, or a corpse, (v. 140.) 

Sperare, see Vereri. 

SpERNERB ; CONTEMNERE ; DeSPICERE ; ASPERNARI ; 

Recusare ; Fastidire ; Negligere. 1. Spernimus reji- 
cienda, fugienda ut libidines. Contemnimus magna, metu- 
enda ut pericula, mortem. Despicimus infra nos posita, ut 
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vulgi opiniones ; according to Lambinus. Or, spemere, sper- 
nariy aspemari {hctrepalvBiv) mean, not to care for a thing, in 
opp. to appetere, concupiscerey Cic. Fin. ii. 10, 51. Plant. Mil. 
iv« 2, 59, something like iirofiaXXeiv i whereas contemnerey 
poetically temnere (from temere), not to fear a thing, in opp. 
to timerey metuere, Cic. Fam. vii. 32. Att. ii. 24. Sen. Prov. 6. 
Tac. H. ii. 92, like xara^^vuv ; lastly, despicerCy despectare, 
not to value a thing, in opp. to su^cere, revereri, admiram. 
Cic. Off. ii. 11, 38. Tac. Ann. ii. 43, like oXcycopeiv. 2. Sper- 
nere denotes despising, as an mward feehng, synonymously 
with parvi putare^ negligere; spemari^ and the more usual 
word, aspemari^ as an utterance of that feeling, synonymously 
with recmsare, abnuere^ revere, like waving from one. In 
^erner€y the notion of holding cheap predominates ; in asper^ 
nariy that of aversion or rejection. Spemere refers to an object 
which is at one's command ; aspemari^ to something offered 
to us, or obtruded upon us. 3. A^enmri is confined to the 
simple avowal of aversion; whereas recusare includes the 
decided declaration of unwillingness. Curt. vi. 6, 7. Pria- 
cipes aspemantes quidem, sed recusare non ausos Persicis 
omaverat vestibus. 4. The spemem follows a moral and 
rational aversion, and acts more or less with a consciousness 
of his grounds for despising any thing ; whereas \ht faatidiens 
follows a physical and instinctive aversion, whether it be an 
innate or temporary antipathy, which arises either from an 
actual loathing, or from what appears hke it; lastly, the neg- 
ligens follows the suggestion neither of reason, nor yet of 
instinct and feeling, but acts without thought or purpose. 
(ii. 178.) 
SpHiERA, see Globus. Spica, see Oalmus. 

Spihitus, see Ardma. Spissus, see Angustus, 

Splenbere, see Lucere, Spolia, see Prada. 
Spoliare, see Vastare. Spondere, see Polliceri, 

Sponsor; Vas; Pr^s. Sponsor i^ a surety in a general 
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sense^ who guarantees any thing whatever ; whereaa vaa ancl 
pras are sureties in a court of justice ; vas (from a£0Aoc) QQP 
who gives security for the appearance of one or other party 
in court ; pras^ who gives security for a claim of government. 
(iv. 113.) 

Sponte ; Ultro ; Sua sponte 5 Voluntatb ; Libbn- 
TBB. 1. Sponte (ttoOoc) means voluntarily; whereas ultroy in 
an over-ready manner ; so that sponte refers to the mind of 
the agent, ultro to the thing itself. Liv. x. 19. Orare ne col- 
legae auxilium, quod acciendum ultro fuerit, sua sponte obla* 
turn spemeretur ; and Tao. Hist. iv. 79. Suet. Cses. 6, Sponte 
accusare means to accuse of one's own accord ; whereas ultro 
accusare means to obtrude one's self into the office of an 
accuser, when one should be satisfied with not being one's 
self accused; according to which, ultro aceusavit may be 
resolved into the complete phrase : Hand contentus non accu- 
sari ab altero, ultro etiam progressus est, ut ipse accusaret 
alterum, or, ultro progressus aceusavit alterum. 2. Sponte, 
from choice, is in opp. to casuy or necessitate, Colum. ii. 1, 13. 
Plin. Ep. V. 14. Tac. Ann. vi. 23 ; whereas stia sponte, quite 
of one's own accord, like avTOfiaTtag, in opp, to rogatus, pro^ 
vocatus, or inmtatus, Cses. B. G. i. 44. Clc. Fam. i. 7. iv. 3. 
vii. 5. (iii. 103.) 3. Sponte and spontaneus, like iKtSjv and 
kKovmog, paint the voluntary action as an act of the under- 
standing ; voluntate and voluntarius^ like iBtkovriiQ, as an act 
of the will, in opp. to invite ; libenter and libens, like aafxevog, 
as an act of feeling, in opp. to tcedio, (iv. 277.) 

Squai^or, see Lutum, Stagnum, see Lacuna. 

Statim, see Repente. Statu a, see Imago. 

Statubee, see Destinare and Sistere. 

Status, see Conditio. 

Stella ; Astbum ; Sidus. Stella (dimin. of acn-rip) means 
any one of the innumerable individual stars, like dorrip; 
astrum (aar/Dov) any one of the greater bright heavenly 
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bodies^ the sun^ moon, and principal stars, with their peculiar 
names, like aarpov ; sidtis (eTSoc) a complication of stars, a 
constellation, and, by affinity of the notion with number and 
magnitude, a great star, like rl/oac^ rilpia. Astrum and ateUa 
denote the stars more in a mere physical relation, as bright 
heavenly bodies ; sidus^ more in an astronomical and astro- 
logical relation, as portentous and influencing human affairs. 
Sen. Helv. 9. Dum ortus siderum, occasus, intervallaque, et 
causas investigare velocius meandi vel tardius spectare tot per 
noctem Stellas micantes liceat. (iv. 409.) 

Stercus, see Latum. Stilla, see Gutta. 

Stimulare, see Pungere. Stipator, see Satelles, 

Stipes ; Vallus ; Palus ; Sudes. Stipes and valiua 
mean a larger sort of pale or stake, like a pole or the stem of 
a tree, which must be driven into the earth with a rammer ; 
stipes serves for various uses, in war and upon other occa- 
sions; vallus (the dimin. of (rvapoc?) is chiefly used as a pali- 
sade ; whereas palus and svdes mean a smaller sort of stake^ 
which may be driven into the earth in the ordinary way; 
palus (from pangere) serves for various uses, as a hedge-stake, 
&c., and especially for fastening any thing to it ; sudes (from 
o^oc?) is also used, on account of its spike, for a pahsade^ a 
lance, or javelin, (iv. 324.) 

Stipula, see Culm/us. 

Stiria, see Gutta. 

Stirps; Genus; Gens; Prosapia; Posteritas; Pro- 
genies ; Proles : Suboles. 1. StirpSy gemiSy and gens, 
denote the race usually in an ascending line, as abstract and 
collective terms for rnajores ; whereas prosapia, progenieSy pro- 
pagOy proleSy svbolesy in a descending line, as abstract and 
collective terms for posteri, 2. Prosapia is an antiquated 
solemn expression, and only to be used of ancient noble fami- 
lies, Cic. Univ. 11. Quintil. i. 6, 40; posteritas , the usual 
prosaic, progenies^ a select, elevated expression, Cic. Rep. ii. 
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22; proles and suboles^ poetical expressions^ Cic. Or. iii. 38; 
proles denotes children^ as fruits destined, as a younger race, 
to exist with their parents ; suboleSf as an after-growth, des- 
tined to supply the place of the generation that is dying o£ 
3. Gens (ycvcr?)) is a political ; ffenus (ylvoc) a natural race. 
Gens consists of families, whom the founder of states has 
united into a community or complex family ; gentis consists of 
species and individuals, that by their common properties 
belong to one and the same class of beings, (v. 307.) 

Stirps ; Truncus. Stirps {<rrlpttpog) denotes the stock as 
the animating and supporting principal part of a tree, in opp. 
to the branches and leaves, as growing from it and dependent 
upon it ; truncus^ the barren, dried part of the tree, in opp. 
to the branches and leaves, and even to the top itself, as its 
ornament ; in short, so far as it answers to the carcass of a 
human body. (iv. 322.) 

Stolidus, see Stupidus. 

Stolo, see Rami, 

Stomachari, see Succensere. 

Strabo; PiETUS. Strabo (crrpajSoc) means, one who 
squints from nature, or sickness, or bad habit ; whereas pattis, 
one who squints designedly and waggishly, (vi. 350.) 

Strages, see Ruina. Strenuitas, see Severitas. 

Strepitus, see Fraffor. Strues, see Acervtis. 

Studium; Benevolbntia ; Favor; Gratia. 1. Stti- 
dium is usually the attachment and dependent feeling of the 
lower towards the higher, of the soldier towards the general, 
of the subject towards the ruler, of the scholar towards the 
teacher, of the individual towards his party ; whereas /avor is 
the love and favour of the higher towards the lower, of the 
public towards the player, of the people towards the candidate, 
of the judge towards one of the parties, &c. ; lastly, benevo^ 
lentia is love and good-will towards one of equal rank. In 
Cic. Rose. Com. 10. Quod studium et quem favorem secum 
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in Bcenam attulit Panurgus ? the public is first considered as 
an auditor, then as a judge of the player. Orat. i. 21. Ego 
qui incensus essem studio utriusque vestnim, Crassi vero 
etiam amore. 2. Studiumj favovy and benevolentiay denote a 
temporary affection, occasioned by and contracted from exter- 
nal circumstances,— consequently, of a quieter, or entirely 
latent sort ; whereas amor is love deeply rooted in the soul, 
bordering on passion. Cic. Fam. i. 9. Nihil est quod studio 
et benevolentia vel potius amore effici non possit. Att. v. 10. 
Amores hominum in te, et in nos qusedam benevolentia. 3. 
Favor is, subjectively, the favour which a person entertains 
towards another, in opp. almost to invidentia; whereas gratia 
is, objectively, the favour in which a person stands with 
another, in opp. to invidia. (iv. 106.) 

Stupidus ; Brutus ; Bardus ; Stultus ; Fatuus ; 
Stolidus. Stupidus^ brtUuSy and bardusy denote a merely 
negative quality, want of intellect ; stupidtts (from rv^Wy ra- 
fj^HVy) that of a human being who comprehends with difficulty, 
as dull-witted, like avatVdqroc ; bruius {fiavpwo^;) that of 
beasts, and of men whose organization is like that of beasts, 
who comprehend nothing, as without reason, like /3Xa^; 
bardusy who comprehends slowly, as without talent, like ^pa-* 
Svg ; whereas stultuSy fatuuSy and stoliduSy denote a positive 
quality of the mind, which has false notions and a perverse 
judgment ; stultus (from rAXoi, araXXoi, aroXo^poiv,) a want 
of practical wisdom, as folly, like fitopogy in opp. to prudens; 
fatuuSy a want of judgment that strikes the senses, as silliness ; 
stolidusy a want of reasonable moderation, as brutality. Liv. 
XXV. 19. Id non promissum magis stoUde quam stulte credi- 
tum. (iv. 229.) 

SuAvis ; DuLCis. Suavia {iibg) denotes, like -fiSif^y a plea- 
sant odour, and, figuratively, that which gives a calm plea- 
sure ; dulcisy like yXvicvQy a pleasant flavour, and, figuratively, 
that which gives a lively pleasure ; hence dtdcie is a stronger 
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expression than suavisy in Flin. Ep. v. 8^ 10. Haec vel maxima 
vi^ amaritu(Une^ instantia ; Ula tractu et suavitate^ atque etiam 
dulcedine placet. Plin. H. N. xv. 27. Dulce, et pingue, et 
suave, (iii. 256.) 

Su AVIUM, see Oscuhmu Subito, see Repente, 

Sublime^ s. Aer and Alius. Suboles, see Stirps, 
SuccENSEBE ; Irasci ; Indionari ; Stomachari. Stic- 
cemere and «^re, gramtery moleste, difficiliter ferre^ to take 
any thing ill^ denote a silent; irasci, indignari, and stoma- 
chariy a loud displeasure ; ira, anger^ has the character of a 
passion, inasmuch as it thirsts after vengeance; indignatio^ 
indignation, that of an awakened or excited moral feeling, 
inasmuch as it expresses with energy its disapprobation or 
contempt ; stomachatioy a fit of passion, that of a choleric 
temperament, inasmuch as it sufiers the bile to overflow, and 
gives vent to its irritability by blustering and brawling. The 
iratm makes his appearance as an enemy, and excites fear ; 
the indignabunduSy as a judge, and inspires awe ; the stomor- 
chans as a hypochondriac, and is a subject for comedy, (v. 
119.) 

SuDEs, s. Fustis and Stipes. Suffragium, see Sententia. 
SuFFUGiuM, see Perfuga. Sulcus, see Porca. 
SuMERE ; Capere ; Prehendere ; Accipere ; Exci- 
PERE ; Recipere ; Suscipere ; Recuperare. 1. Sumere 
(sub-imere) means to take up any thing, in order to use it, 
like alpctv ; capere (from icairrE(v) to lay hold on any thing, in 
order to possess it, like XajScTi^; \2&\\Yy prehendere^ pr^ehendere 
(from ypv^ivuv) to lay hold on anything, in order, in a mere 
physical sense, to have it in one^s hand. Cic. Phil. xii. 7. 
Saga sumpsimus, arma cepimus. 2. Accipere means to take 
any thing offered, with willingness, Sl;(€<r0ai; excipere, to 
intercept, or catch any thing that is escaping, vrro^i^BaQai ; 
recipere, to take any thing that wants protection, with a gene- 
rous feeling ; suscipere, to undertake, or take upon one^s self 
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any thing burdensome^ with self-denial. The accipiens usually 
takes in his hand ; the ewctpiens^ in his arms ; the recipiens, 
in his bosom ; the smcipiens, on his arm or back. 3. Bed- 
pere means to receive again^ without taking pains ; whereas 
recuperare^ to regain by one's own exertion. liv. xiii. 53, 
urbem recipit, by merely taking possession; comp. with 
xxvi. 39, urbe recuperata, by conquest, (iv. 131.) 

SuMMUs ; SuPREMUS. Summus (superl. of sub) denotes 
the uppermost, indiflFerently, and with mere local reference, 
like aKpo^y in opp. to imus. Rhet. ad Her. iii. 18. Cic. Rose. 
Com. 7. Veil. P. ii. 2. Tac. H. iv. 47 ; whereas supremus is a 
poetical and solemn expression, with the accessory notion of 
elevation, like vwarog^ almost in opp. to infimus. (iv. 357.) 

SuMPTUs ; Impens^. Sumptus means expense, so far as 
it diminishes wealth and capital, allied to prodigality ; impengtey 
80 far as it serves to the attainment of an object, allied to 
sacrifice, (vi. 357.) 

SuPERARE, see Vincere. 

Superbia; Arrooantia; Fastus; Insolentia. £iu- 
perbiay from self-sufHciency, thinks others beneath itself, and 
considers them only as to the inferiority of their endowments ; 
pride, in opp. to humility ; arrogantia would make others, who 
owe it no homage, sensible of its endowments or privileges, 
in opp. to modesty; fastus (from aitaO^v'^) pushes men from 
itself, as unworthy to stand in connexion with it, as a pre- 
sumptuous, in opp. to a sober, unassuming disposition; %nso~ 
lentia (from salire, insilire,) misemploys its superiority in a 
rude manner, to the humiliation of the weaker, as insolence, 
in opp. to humanity and magnanimity. The superbm would 
outshine others; the arrogans would encroach upon them; 
the fastosus despises them ; the insolens insults them. (iv. 
187.) 

SuPERESSE, see Restore. 

SuppLEMENTUM, scc CompUmmtum, 
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SupPLiCARE; see Rogare, Supremus^ see Sumnrns. 

SuRCULUS^ see Rami, Surripere^ see Demere. 

Sus ; Verres ; Scrofa ; Porcus. Stis (5c^ <ruc,) is the 
most general name for swine^ and that which is used by 
natural historians, like vg ; verres^ scrofa^ porcus^ are econo- 
mical names 5 verres (from cpatic) a boar-pig ; scrofa {ypofi- 
^ac) a sow kept for breeding ; porcus (tto/okov) a young pig, 
like x^tpoc* With sus is associated the accessory notion of 
filthiness; YnihporcuSy that of fatness, (v. 335.) 

SusciPERE, see Sumere, 

SuspiCERE, see Vereri. 

SuspiRARE ; Gemere. SuspirarCy to sigh, is a deep 
drawing of the breath and then forcible emission of it, as the 
immediate consequence of an afflicted heart ; whereas gemere 
{yifi£iv)f to groan, is more of a voluntary act, in order to give 
vent to the afflicted heart ; hence suspirium is more an ex- 
pression of uneasiness, gemitus of actual pain. Cic. Att. ii. 
21. Cum diu occulte suspirassent ; postea jam gemere, ad 
extremum vero loqui omnes et clamare coeperunt. (v. 244.) 

SUSTINERE, SUSTENTARE, SCC FerTC. 



T. 



Taberna, see Deversorium. TABULiS, see Axes, 

Tacere, Taciturnus, see SUere. 

TiEDA, see Fax. T^edet, see Piget 

TiETER, see Teter, Tale a, see Rami. 

Talio, see Vindicta. Tardare, see Manere. 

Tardus ; Lentus. Tardus denotes slowness, with refer- 
ence to the great length of time spent, in opp. to dtuSy Sail. 
Cat. 5 ; whereas lentttSy with reference to quietness of motion, 
in opp. to acer^ &c. Quintil. ix. 4. (iv. 218.) 

Tellus; Terra; Solxjm; Humus. T^eZ/t^ denotes the 

e e 
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earth as a whole^ as the centre of the universe^ as a goddess^ 
in opp. to other bodies in the universe, or other divinities, 
like Fata, PS ; whereas terra {ripatoy torreo,) as matt^, and 
one of the elements, in opp. to the other elements, like ymof 
71} ; solum {Skov) as a solid element, in opp. especially to 
water, like viSov ; lastly, humus (x^^? X^V^^y) ^ ^^ lowest 
part of tiie visible world, in opp. to the sky, like ')^^v* 
Hence the derivative terrerms is in opp. to igneus ; aoUdus is 
in opp. to fluidus; lastly, kumilis, in opp. to subtimis. (i. 173.) 

Temetum, see Vinum, 

Temperatio, see Modus. 

Tempestas, see Ventus. 

Templum; Fanum; Dblubrum; ^des; Sacellum. 
1. Tempbimyfanumf and delubrumy denote property the temple, 
together witJi the consecrated environs, like Up6v ; whereas 
isdes^ the building only, hke vaog ; lastly, sacellumy a conse^ 
crated place without the building, with merely an altar. 2. 
In a narrower sense, templum denotes a great temple of one 
of the principal gods ; whereas famm and debibrum, a smaller 
temple of an inferior god, or of a hero, &c. 

Tempus, see Dies. 

Temulbntus, see Ebrietas. 

Tenebr^b, see Obscurum. 

Tbnere ; Habere ; Possidere. Tenere (from rslveiv) 
means, to have any thing fast in one^s hand, and in physical 
possession ; habere (from trxiw) to have in one's power, and 
in eflFective possession ; possidere (from ttoti and sedere) to 
have, as one^s own property, and in legal possession. Plin. 
Ep. i. 16. Tenet, habet, possidet. (vi. 366.) 

Tbntare ; ExPERiRi ; Periclitari ; Pebtculum ; 
Discrimbn. 1. Tentare means, to make an experiment, in 
order to form a judgment of something, from a dcOTe of 
knowledge, and with activity ; periclitari^ with courage and 
contempt of the danger associated with the experiment; 
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eofperiri, merely to learn something by actual experiment. 2. 
Periadum denotes danger^ as occupying duration of time; 
discrimen^ as a point of time^ as the critical moment and the 
culminating point q( pericuhtm. Liv. vi. 17. In ipso discri- 
mine periculi destituat. (v. 263.) 

Tenuis^ see Exilis. 

Tebebe^ see Lavis. 

Tebgum^ see Dorsum. 

Tebous; Cutis; Pellis; Vellus. Tergua and cutis 
denote the outermost covering of the fleshy as merely bare 
skin ; tergus (from aropxaZ^HVy to enctose^) the coarse skin of 
an animal, which covers the soft and eatable fleshy like ^ipfia ; 
cutis (icvroc) the finer skin of human beings, which protects 
the sensitive flesh, like xq^^ ; whereas peUis and vellus denote 
the flesh together with a covering ; pellis (firom palla) more 
bristly, consisting of piU^ like So/oa ; vellus (from ilXap ? or 
villus ?) more woolly, consisting of villiy like /uaXXoc* Men 
have cutis ; elephants, snakes, &c., tergora ; lions, goats, dogs, 
&c., peUes ; sheep, vellera. Juven. x. 192. Deformem pro 
cute pellem. (v. 17*) 

Tebmes, see RamL 

Tebminabe, Tbbminus, see finire, Urns. 

Teteb ; Fgsdus ; Tubpis ; Defobmis. Teter, tater, 
{ara^ripog) is the ugliness which disturbs the feeling of secu- 
rity, and excites fear or shuddering, like hideous, shocking, 
/SAoffvpoc ; foedus {ypoiOog) that which ofiends natural feeling, 
and excites loathing and aversion, like fjuapog ? turpis (from 
torpere) that which offends the moral feeling or sense of 
decency, and excites disapprobation or contempt, in opp. to 
fumestm, gloriosus, like al^xp^c ; def&rmSy that which offends 
the finer sensations, and excites dislike, in opp. to fcrmosusy 
like SvaecS^c- Cic. Off. i. 34. Luxuria cum omni aetate turpis, 
tum senectuti foedissima est. Rep. ii. 26. Tyrannus quo 
ueque tetrius neque foedius . . . animal ullum cogitari potest. 

EC 2 
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Vatin. 3. Quanquam sis omni diritate tetenimus. Yell. Pat. 
ii. 69. In Vatinio deformitas corporis cum turpitudine certa- 
bat ingenii. (v. 111.) 

Tesca^ see Solitvdo. Tetricus^ see Austerus, 

TiGNUM, see Trades, 

TiMERE; TiMOR^ see Vereri. 

TiTUBARE, see Labare. Tolerare^ see Ferre. 

ToRMENTUM, scc Cruciatus. Torquere^ see Vertere, 

ToRRiDus, see Aridus. Torvus, see Atrox, 

ToTus, see Quisque. 

ToxicuM ; Venenum ; Virus. Toxicum (from taxus) 
denotes poison, as a mere term in natural history, without 
accessory reference; venenum^ as an artificial poison, of a 
sweet and tempting flavour; virus [daQ^ toe?) as a noxious 
and distasteful juice or drink. Liv. ii. 52. Tribuni plebem 
agitare suo veneno, agraria lege ; comp. with Cic. Lael. 23* 
Evomat virus acerbitatis suae. (v. 355.) 

Trades; Tignum. Trabesy trabs, (rpa^ij^ denotes a 
longer and narrower beam, like a pole ; tignum^ a shorter and 
thicker beam, like a block. A raft consists of trabes, not of 
tigna; whereas the wood-work of a building, which, as a 
pillar, is destined to support something, is composed of tigna, 
not of trabeSy by which the cross>beams only are denoted. 
Cses. B. Civ. ii. 9. Supra eum locum duo tigna transversa 
injecerunt, quibus suspenderent eam contignationem supraque 
ea tigna directo transversas trabes injecerunt easque axibus 
religaverunt. (v. 290.) 

Tractus, see Loom, Tragulum, see Missile. 

Trames, see Iter, Tranquillus, see Quietus, 

Trans ; Uls ; Ultra. TVans and f/fe, like ^repav, in opp. 
to cisy denote, on the other side, with the character of unac- 
cented prepositions, as a mere geometrical designation of place^ 
like super; trans {rpavlg) is the usual, uls the antiquated and 
obsolete expression ; whereas tUtra (comparative from ollus. 
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ille,) like jrlpa, in opp. to citra, with emphasis and distinction 
of the relative distance of that which lies on the other side, 
like st^a. The separation denoted by ultra is merely that of 
a boundary ; the separation denoted by traiK, that of an ob- 
struction. Tac. Germ. 29. Protulit magnitudo populi Romam 
ultra Rhenum ultraque veteres terminos imperii reverentiam 
. . . Non numeraverim inter Germaniae populos, quanquam 
trans Rhenum Danubiumque considerint, eos, qui decumates 
agros exercent. Eutrop. viL 9. Liv. zxii. 43. Tac. Ann. xvi. 
17. (iii. 109.) 

Tbansfuqa, see Peifuga. 

Tbansvebsus ; Obliquus. Tranavermm means, that 
which crosses a straight line at right angles, like across; 
obliquum, that which is not perpendicular to a straight Une, 
but forms with it unequal angles, the one acute, the other 
obtuse, like awry or slanting, (vi. 375.) 

Tbibubre, see Impertire. Tbistitia, see Dolor. 

Troicus, Troius, see Achivi. 

Tbucidarz, see IiUerficere. Tbucdlentub, see Atrox. 

Trudis, see Fustia. Tbuncabb, see MutUare. 

Tbuncus, see Stirps. Tbux, see Atrow. 

Tuebi ; Dbpendebb. Tueri (from frroxa^Effdai] supposes 
only possible danger, as to protect, in opp. to negligere, Cic. 
Fin. iv. 14 J defendere, an actual attack, as to defend, in opp. 
to deserere. Hence those that are under age have ttdores; 
those that are accused, defensorea. The tvens shows more of 
carefulness and love, as seeking to prevent danger; the de- 
fendens, more of spirit and strength, as resisting danger. 
(iv. 307.) 

TuMBRE, see Turgere. 

Tumulus, see Collis. 

TuRBA, see Caterva. 

TuRB^; Tuhultub; Seditio; Sbcebsio; Depicbre ; 
Desciscbre. 1. Turba and tumulius denote the civil broils 
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of public life; turbcB {Tvpfiii) interruptions of public order; 
tunmltus (from tumere) of the public peace ; whereas aeditia 
and secessio are political commotions^ in consequence of de- 
cided^ evident differences of opinion^ and of conflicting prin- 
ciples ; seditio (from se and ire) when concord is first dis- 
turbed, and the parties as yet contend with words only; 
secessio, when the prospect of reconciliation is ahready given 
up, and the parties either stand opposite each other, ready to 
come to blows, or, at least, have broken off all connexion with 
each other. 2. The seditiosi and secedentes are citizens and 
members of a free community, and only suspend public con- 
cord ; whereas the defidentes and cksciscentes break a compact, 
because, either as subjected states they rebel, or as allies fall 
off; deficere, as the most general expression, represents the 
falling off, in a moral point of view, as a treacherous, fickle, 
cowardly desertion ; desciscere (firom scindere) in a political 
point of view, as an alteration in the constitution and political 
system, (v. 363.) 

Turbo, see Ventus* 

Turgere; Tumere. Turgere (rpoy^v) denotes being 
swoln, with reference to actual corpulency and fulness, like 
OTcapyqv, a^ppiy^v; whereas tumere (firom oro/u^oc) with re- 
ference to concealed nothingness and emptiness, like olS^v. 
Hence sails are called turgida, inasmuch as the wind, which 
swells them out, is something, and actually fills them ; and 
iumida, inasmuch as it is merely air, consequently nothings 
and only seems to fill them. (iv. 191.) 

TuRio, see Ramu 

TuBPis, see Teter, 

Tutus ; Secubus ; Incubiosus. 1. Tutus denotes safety 
objectively, he who actually is safe, like aa^X^c; securus 
(sine cura) subjectively, he who thinks himself safe; hence 
tutus is used for provident, with reference to foresight; secu^ 
rus is used^ as a softer expression, for improvident, with 
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reference to the want of foresight* Sen. Ep. 97. Tuta scelera 
esse possunt, secura non possunt : and 106. The substantive 
aecuritas, however, must be used to supply the want of a simi- 
lar substantive from itUns. 2. Securus^ aecuritas, denote free- 
dom from care and aimety merely as a state of mind, like 
afiipifjLvog, in opp. to aolkcitmy Tac. Hist. iv. 68; whereas 
incuriasuSf incuria^ denote the want of carefulness and atten- 
tion, with a practical reference, like heedless, oXtywpogj in 
opp. to cura* Sen. Ep. 100. Fabianus non erat negligens in 
oratione, sed securus. (iii. 120.) 



U. 



Ubbb, see Ftecundtis and Mamma. 

Udus; Uvidus; Humidus; Aquosus; Madidus. 1. 
Uvidum and tidum (vac, vadum, from vo^, uveo,) denote, like 
iyphv, the wetness, which consists entirely of water or other 
fluid particles, whether actually, apparently, or only by 
hyperbole, kumore constans ; whereas humidum and humecium 
(from x^/uoc) is the wetness which is caused by water soaking 
through, humore mia^tum, Senec. N. Q. ii. 25. Dicis nubes 
attritas edere ignem cum sint humidae, imo ud«e. Hence is 
tultis (in opp. to sudus and solidua) used by Tertullian as 
synonymous with aquanus ; whereas humidu8 (in c^p. to aridua) 
is synonymous with aquoms, only that by afuomi is meant a 
separation and juxta-position of wet and dry ; by hwmduSy 
a mixture and association of wet and dry; hexkoe pratum 
aquomm means a meadow with ponds and puddles ; prutum 
humidum, a meadow soaked with water. 2. Udus is only a 
contracted form of uvidus ; kumectus is distinguished from 
humidus only as a sort of participle. Pacuv. ap. Varr. Terra 
exhalabat auroram humidam, humectam. 3. Humidus, hvr- 
mens, refer, like moist, to the inward quality of a body; 
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whereas madidm, madens, like fivSaXio^ and drippings only to 
the exterior and surface of a body, in opp. to siccus. Cic. 
PhiL xiv. 3. Imbuti sanguine gladii legionum exercituumque 
nostrorum, vel madefacti potius duobus consulum, tertio 
Csesaris proelio ; for imbtierey as the causative of imbiherey 
refers to a humectatioy a moisture of the inner part ; madefieriy 
to a redundatio, the cause of which lies in this^ that the inner 
part is so over-fuU^ that nothing further can be forced into it. 
(ii. 12.) 

Ulcus, see Vulntis, 

Uligo, see Lacuna, 

Ulna ; Lacertus ; Brachium ; Cubitus. Ulna (oiXlvti) 
is the whole arm, from the shoulder to the hand, which serves 
as a measure, an ell; lacertus (aXici}) the upper arm; bra^ 
chium ifipayxiovf (ipaxltov,) the under-arm ; cubitus, the 
bending between the two, the elbow, (vi. 383.) 

Uls, Ultra, see TVans, Ultimus, see Extremus. 

Ultio, see Vindicta. 

Ultro, see Praterea and Sponte. 

Umbrosus, see Obscurus, 

Una; Simul. Una means together, at the same place^ 
like ofiov ; whereas simtU (6/uaXc5c) at once, at the same time 
or moment, like a/ua. 

Unctus, see Delibuttis. Uncus, see Curvus. 

Unda, see Aqua. Unicus, see Eminens. 

Untvbrsus, Unusquisque, see Quisque. 

Usque, see Semper. Usura, see Fcsnus. 

UsuRPARE, see Uti, 

Uterque ; Ambo ; Utervis ; Uterlibet. 1. Uterque 
denotes ^both,^ as two unities,like licarapoc ; ambo, as the halves 
of a pair, like a/i0ai. Cic. Fin. ii. 7. Hie, qui utramque 
probat, ambobus debuit uti. Orat. 6, 21. Terent. Ad. i. 2,50. 
Curemus aequam uterque partem ; tu alterum, ego alterum ; 
nam ambos curare propemodum reposcere ilium est quem de- 
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disti. Plin. Pan. 90, 4. Veil. P. ii. 66. This difference is 
palpable from Cic. Mur. 18, 37. Duae res vehementer in prse- 
tura desideratae sunt, quse ambae in consulatu Murenae pro- 

fuerunt Horum utrumque ei fortuna ad consulatus 

petitionem reservavit. And Orat. iii. 26. A quibus utrisque 
submittitur aliquid. 2. Utergue and ambo are copulative, and 
may be resolved into unus et alter ^ and have their predicate 
actually in common ; whereas utervis and uterlibet are disjunc- 
tive, and may be resolved into urms vel alter y and have their 
predicate in common only by possibility. Ter. Andr. prol. 10. 
Qui utramvis recte norit, ambos noverit. (iv. 349.) 

Uti ; UsuRPARE ; Frui ; Frunisci. Uti and umrpare 
denote the mere act of using, by which a person turns a thing 
to his advantage ; but vit (from oTo)) a permanent use ; usur- 
fare (usui rapere) a single act of using; whereas yh^i and the 
antiquated ^oxdifrumBci (from ^^ovziv) the pleasant feeling of 
this use, as to enjoy; frui is the primitive, frunisci the incho- 
ative of the verb. Sen. Vit. B. 10. Tu voluptate frueris, ego 
utor. Flor. ii. 6. Hannibal cum victoria posset uti, frui 
maluit. Cic. Rose. Am. 45, 131. Commoda, quibus utimur, 
lucem, qua fruimur, spiritumque, quem ducimus, a Deo nobis 
dari. Cic. Cat. iii. 2, 5. Quorum opera • • • assidue utor; 
comp. with Fin. ii. 35, 118. In ea, quam saepe usurpabas, 
tranquillitate degere omnem vitam. Cic. Orat. 51, 169. Post 
inventa conclusio est, qua credo usuros veteres illos fuisse, si 
jam nota et usurpata res esset. (iii. 134.) 

IJTiauE, see Plane* 

UviDus, see Udus. 

Uxor, see Fcsmina. 
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V. 



Vacare ; Otiari ; Feriari ; Cessare ; Nihil agere. 
Vficare (from ijica?) means to have one^s time free, in opp. to 
occupatiOy which compels one to work; otiari (from aScrioc^ 
avTwg,) to be at leisure, in opp. to negotia, which oblige one 
to work ; feriari, to enjoy a holiday, in opp. to working all 
day ; cessare (from cedere ? or from KadiHiuvf) to make a hal& 
holiday, and enjoy a short cessation, in opp. to previous acti- 
vity ; nihil agere, to do nothing, in opp. to activity in general, 
(vi. 388.) 

Vacillare, see Labare. Vacuus, see Inanis, 

Vadbre, see Ire. Vadum, see Solum. 

Vafer, see Astutus. Vaqari, see Errare. 

Valde, see Perquam, Vale, see Ave. 

Valens, see Saltis. Valere, see Posse. 

Valetudo, see jEger. 

Validus ; FiRMus ; Robustus. 1. Validus (from oXoc^ 
ovXoc,) means strong, in an active sense, as able to perform 
something, in opp. to imbecillis, Cic. Fam. vii. 1. Plin. H. N. 
xiv. 21, like (rdcrapoc ; whereas firmus and robustus, in a pas- 
sive sense, as able to endure ;^rmtem (from ^/oa^m, tpapywiuLi,) 
strong from an immoveable position, and, consequently, sted- 
fast, in opp. to labans, vacillans, and, for want of a corre^ 
sponding adjective, to imbecillus, Cic. Fam. ix. 16. Sail. Jug. 
10. Quintil. v. 10, 49, like )3^j3atoc ; robustum (from eppw- 
<r0ai) through its compact nature, and its impenetrable and, 
consequently, durable materials, nearly in opp. to tenerum, 
like p(i)fia\iog and lax^pog. 2. Imbecillitas denotes generally 
a mental, infirmitas a bodily weakness, according to Cic. Fin. 
V. 45. In infirma aetate, imbecillaque mente : both are some- 
times used in a mental sense, in which case imbecillitas denotes 
a natural weakness of the head or heart, a want of tcdent or 
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of spirit ; whereas infirmitaSy a moral weakness of character, 
fickleness and uncertainty, for example : Caes. B. 6. vii. 77. 
Nolite stultitia ac temeritate vestra aut imbecillitate animi 
omnem Galliam prostemere ; comp. with iv. 5. Caesar infir- 
mitatem Gallorum veritus, quod sunt in consiliis capiendis 
mobiles et rebus plerumque novis student. Or, Cic. Divin. 
ii. 60, with Fam. xv. 1. Or, Tac. Ann. iv. 8, with Hist. i. 9. 
(iv. 164.) 

Vallum, see Agger. 

Yallus, see Stipes. 

Valv-b, see Ostium. 

Varius; Diversus; Contrarius; Yersicolor; Ya- 
RIE6ARE. 1. Varium (from aloXoc) means, possessing differ- 
ences in its own texture, varied ; whereas diversumy differing 
from something else, distinct. Catull. 47, 10. Quos longe 
simul a domo profectos diverse variae viae reportant ; that is, 
whom various ways, in an entirely different direction, bring 
home. Tac. Hist. i. 25. Otho postquam vario sermone calli- 
dos et audaces cognovit pretio et promissis onerat . • • Sus- 
penses caeterorum animos diversis artibus (namely, spe et 
metu) stimulant. 2. The diversa will have nothing in common, 
and go different or even opposite ways from each other; 
whereas the contraria confront and stand directly opposite 
to each other. Hence the following climax in Cic. Divin. ii. 
26, 55. Diversas aut etiam contrarias. Yell. Pat. ii. 75. 
Diversa praesentibus et contraria exspectatis sperare. Quintil. 
V. 10, 26. 8. Varium denotes variegated, as exhibiting dif- 
ferent colours at the same time, like toikIXov ; whereas versp- 
color, that which changes its colour, according to the light in 
which it is held, like aioXov. Propert. iii. 13, 32. Aut variam 
plumae versicoloris avem. Pliny is describing two different 
properties, xxxvii. 10, when he describes the stone Mithrax, 
as at the same time multicolor and contra solem varie refidgens. 
4. Variare means to give a varied appearance in general; 

Ff2 
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varieffarCy to give a varied appearance^ especially by different 
colours, (iii. 269.) 

Vas, see Sponsor. 

Vasta, see SolUudo, 

Yastare ; PoPULARi ; Diripere ; Agere ferre ; 
ExpiLARE ; Spoliare ; Peculari. 1. Vctstare (from 
ustus ?) means to lay waste^ from rage or from policy to de- 
stroy the property of an enemy, like iripOtiVy wopOuv ; whereas 
populariy diripere^ and agere ferrey to plunder for one's oivn 
use ; popularly on a great scale, for example, to lay waste all 
the crops, and drive off the herds ; diriperey on a small scale^ 
to break into the houses, and break open the closets ; agere 
ferre includes both meanings, Uke aynv ical ^Ipcev. 2. Spo^ 
liare and populari mean to plunder, in a state of open warfare ; 
whereas expUare and peculariy depeculariy in a state of peace ; 
eoepUare (i//(Xoai) by open force ; peculari (dimin. of ttIjcw) by 
fraud, and by secretly purloining the property of the state. 
Cic. Farad, vi. 1. Sisocios spolias, serarium expilas. (iv. 339.) 

Vates, see Canere. 

Yaticinari, see Divinare and HariolaH. 

Yegors, see Amem. 

Yegbtus, see Vigens. 

Yehemens, see Acer. 

Yelle ; Optare ; Expetere ; Cupere ; Avere ; 6es- 
TiRE. 1. VellCy optarcy and expetercy are acts of calm reason 
and self-determination; whereas cuperey averCy and gesHre, 
acts of excited feeling and of passion. Senec. Ep. 116. Cum 
tibi cupere interdixero, velle permittam. 2. Velle {tXeiv) 
means to wish, and co-operate towards the realization of one's 
wish, like diXeiv and fioiXBtrdai ; optare (from ttoOhv) to wish, 
and leave the realization of one's wish to others, or to fate, 
like irodtiv ; expeterCy to wish, and apply to others for the 
realization of one's wish, like opiyetrOai. Sen. Ep. 95. Saepe 
aliud volumus, aliud optamus. Cic. Off. i. 20. Nihil nisi 
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quod honestum sit homines aut admirari aut optare aut ex- 
petere oportet. 3. Cupere (fcairrciv) denotes a vehement^ pas- 
sionate desire ; gestire {yriOiiv) a lively desire, showing itself 
by gestures ; avere (from xaivuv, x&oq^ an impatient, hasty 
desire. Cupidm means, being eagerly desirous of something, 
like iTridvfjLijv ; gestiens^ rejoicing in anticipation of something, 
like XPV^^^^ amdus^ being greedy after something. Cic. 
Sen. 8. Oraecas literas sic avide arripui, quasi diutumam sitim 
explere cupiens ; comp. with Att. ii. 18. Intellexi quam sus- 
penso animo et soUicito scire averes, quid esset novi. And, 
iv. 11. Perge reliqua; gestio scire ista omnia, (v. 57.) 

Vellus, see Tergus. 

Velox, see Citua. 

Yendere ; Venundare ; Mancipare. Vendere and 
vemmdare denote the selling of any thing as a mercantile act ; 
but in vendere [avaZovvai) the disposing of the thing is the 
principal notion, the price merely secondary, in opp. to emere, 
like awo&6<Tdai ; in venundare^ the previous having for sale, or 
offering for sale, is the principal notion, as in 7r£7rpa(ric££i;, 
ircoXcci;, aTTc/xTToX^y ; whereas maftcipare denotes a juridical 
act, in consequence of which a thing is alienated and, with all 
that belongs to it, transferred to another, in a legal form, as 
his property, (iv. 118.) 

Venditatio, see Jactatio. 

Vbnenum, see Toxicum. 

Venerari, see Vereri. 

Yeniam dare, see Ignoscere. 

Ventus ; Procella ; Tempestas ; Vortex ; Turbo. 
Ventus {delgy or avrii, Hesiod,) is the generic term for wind ; 
procella and tempestas denote a violent wind ; procella (kIXo- 
Soc) a mere squall or gust of wind ; tempestas^ a complete 
storm, or stress of weather, generally accompanied by thunder 
and Ughtning, rain or hail ; whereas vortex and turbo denote 
a whirlwind; vortex (vertere) a weaker sort, that merely raises 
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the dust; turbo {arpii^w, arpof^aXiyK^) & strong whirlwind 

» 

that causes destruction, (y. 287.) 

Venundare, see Vendere. 

Vbnustus, see Formoms. 

Yepres^ see Dumi, 

Yerberare ; Icere ; Ferire ; C^dere ; Pulsare ; 
MuLCARE ; Pavire ; CuDERE. 1. Verberare, ferire, and 
icere, mean^ in a general sense, to strike, whether by throw- 
ing, hitting, or pushing ; but the verberans makes his blow 
rebound ; the iciens andferiens penetrate and wound, or break 
to pieces ; the iciens (resembling in form jaciens) chiefly by 
throwing, for instance Julmine ictus ; the/me»w, by pushing, 
for instance murum ariete ; whereas credere, pulsare, and mid~ 
care, denote especially striking, generally with a weapon; 
c<Bderey with a weapon that cuts and wounds, a hatchet, 
sword, whip, rod, strap ; pvlsare and mulcare, with a hard 
weapon, stick or fist. Pulsare has any object whatever, man, 
a door, the ground; mulcare, like to cudgel, only an object 
that can feel pain, especially man. 2. Verberare, in a nar- 
rower sense, denotes a quiet chastisement by the blows of a 
stick, which is generally appointed, as a formal punishment, 
by the competent authorities ; whereas pulsare and nmlcare, 
a misusage by blows or thrusts, which is administered as mere 
vengeance by unauthorized persons ; pulsare (from pellere) as 
a sUghter misusage with hand or stick, which principally 
hurts the honour and dignity of the person misused ; nrnkare 
OuoXa^ai, malaxare,) a rougher misusage, with fists or clubs, 
which aims principally at physical pain, like a sound drubbing. 
3. Pavire {iraUiv) means to beat, in order to make a soft masa 
solid ; cudere, in order to widen or extend a solid mass. Fid- 
gerCj battuere, and cqjarCy are antiquated or vulgar expressions 
for beating, (v. 67.) 

Ybrbosus, see Oarrire. 

Yerbum ; YocABULUM ; Yox ; Dictum ; Dicterium. 
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1. Verbum (a(>aj3oc) is a word, as a part of speech; whereas 
vocabvlum, as a part of language. The verba are verbs, the 
vocabula words in general. 2. Verba denote words in general, 
with reference to their meaning ; voces, with reference to their 
form and their sound. 3. As a grammatical term, vox com- 
prehends all the eight parts of speech; vocabulwny^ legiti- 
mate words, consequently with the exclusion of interjections 
or natural sounds; nomen, only the nouns, adjectives, sub- 
stantives, and pronouns; and verbum, only the verbs. 4. 
Verbum, in a collective sense, denotes a general notion, that 
which is said ; whereas vox, dictum, and dicterwm, are parti- 
cular expressions ; vox [nx^) ^^ expression of feeling or pas- 
sion, Uke an exclamation ; dictum, an expression of wit or 
intellect, like a bon mot. Tac. Hist. iii. 39. Audita est saevis- 
sima Yitellii vox, qua se pavisse oculos spectata inimici morte 
jactavit; comp. with Ann. vi. 20. Scitum Passieni dictum 
percrebuit, neque meUorem unquam servum neque deteriorem 
dominum fuii^se. 5. Dictum is the general and popular 
expression for any pointed saying ; dicterwm, a select term of 
later times for a particularly smart dictum, which is not merely 
the product of natural wit, but also of cultivation refined by 
Uterature and intercourse with polished society, (iv. 29.) 

Vereri ; TiMERE ; Metuere ; Spbs ; Fiducia ; Ti- 
mor ; TiMiDiTAs ; Ignavia ; Formido ; Horror. 1* 
Vereri {6p^v}) like aiSeltrdai, has its foundation in what is 
strikingly venerable ; metuere and timere, like iuttai and 
^oj3ei(j0a£, in the threatening danger of an object. The timens 
and metuens fear the danger; the verens, the disgrace and 
shame. Cic. Phil. xii. 12. Quid? veteranos non veremur? 
nam timeri ne ipsi quidem volunt. Sen. 11, 37. Metuebant 
eum servi, verebantur liberi, carum omnes habebant. Liv. 
xxxix. 37. Veremur quidem vos Romani et si ita vultis etiam 
timemus. Afran. ap. Gell. xv. 13. Ubi malunt metui, quam 
vereri se ab suis. Senec. Ir. iii. 32. Quibusdam timeamus 
irasci, quibusdam vereamur. 2. Metus {jiaT^v) is fear, only 
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as the anticipation of an impending evil^ and reflection upon 
it, the apprehension that proceeds from foresight and pru- 
dence, like dioQy synonymously with cautio; whereas timor 
(from Tpifiw) the fear that proceeds from cowardice and weak- 
ness. Or, mettts is an intellectual notion; fear, as from 
reflection, in opp. to spes ; for instances, see Cic. Verr. ii. 54 
Off. ii. 6. Liv. XXX. 9. Suet. Aug. 25. Tac. H. i. 18. Ann. ii. 
12, 38. Sen. Ep. 5. Suet. Aug. 5. Cels. ii. 6. Curt. viii. 6:— 
whereas timor is a moral notion, fear as a feeling, in opp. to 
fiducia, animus. Cic. Divin. ii. 31. Att. v. 20. Rull. i. 8. 
Sallust. Jug. ii. 3. Tac. Hist. ii. 80. Plin. Ep. v. 17. 3. In 
the like manner are speSy hope, and fiducia, confidence, distin- 
guished. Sen. Ep. 16. Jam de te spem habeo, nondum 
fiduciam. Tac. Agr. 2. Nee spem modo ac votum securitas 
publica, sed ipsius voti fiduciam ac robur assumpserit. Suet. 
CI. 10. Aliquanto minore spe quam fiducia. Liv. x. 25. 
Curt. ix. 4, 25. 4. Timor denotes fear, as a temporary state ; 
timiditaSy fearfulness, as an habitual quality, which is con- 
nected with ignaviay as a more precise expression for the more 
general feeling. Lactant. iii. 17. Epicurus . . . ignavum 
prohibet accedere ad rem pubUcam, pigrum exercere, timidum 
militare. Ignavia is inaptitude for any noble action, and par- 
ticularly for deeds of valour; timiditas is, under certain cir- 
cumstances, excusable; ignavia is absolutely blameable. 5. 
Mettis and timor have their foundation in reflection, whereby 
a person is made clearly aware of the object and ground of 
his apprehension ; whereas hx)rror and formido is an imme- 
diate feeling, which overpowers the understanding by the 
dreadful image of the nearness of some horrid object, and 
can give no account of the ground of its fear ; formido (fire- 
mere) expresses this state immediately as a state of mind, like 
oppwSla ; whereas horror (xcpcx&c) as the bodily expression of 
this state, by the hair standing on end, the eyes wildly- 
staring, &c., like ^pffcfi. Tac. H. iv. 45. Metus per omnes ac 
praecipua Germanici militis formido. (ii. 190.) 



Vereri; Revebebi; Yenerari; Colere j Obser- 
VARE ; Adobare ; Adhirari ; Suspicere. I. Vereri 
and revereri mean, to feel reverence; whereas venerart, to 
show reverence. Tac. Ann. xiv. 13 ; comp. veneratiooem 
8ui with matris reverentia. 2, Vereri {op^i-?) denotes respect 
bordering on fear and bashfulness ; whereas revereri, fear and 
bashfulness arising from respect. In vereri, fear, in revereri, 
respect, is the principal notion ; hence verecwndia is the dread 
of exposing one's self before the person respected ; whereas 
reverentia, the calm consciousness that some one is worthy of 
this reverential feeling. 3. Venerari (avriaBtu. ?) is used (at 
least in Cicero) only for demonstrations of reverence towards 
the gods and sacred things; ohservare, only for such de- 
monstrations towards men ; colere, towards either. Cic. Rep. 
i. 12. Ut . . . Airicanum ut deum coleret Lselius, domi 
vicissim Laelium observaret in parentis loco Scipio. And, 
N. D. i. 42. ii. 38. The venerans seeks only to express due 
reverence, and by self-humiliation to avert the anger of the 
gods ; the colens (from K6\a^) seeks by acts of courtesy, of 
service, and of respect, to win the afiection of some one, and 
the fruits of it, as from a cultivated field. Veneratio shows 
itself more in prayer ; callus, more in sacrifice : veneratio is 
more a single, transient act; cultus, more a permanent ex- 
pression of respect. Tac. H. i. 10. Vespaeianus . . . Titum 
filium ad venerationem cultumque (ejus) miserat; that is, that 
he might do homage to the new emperor, and then also 
remain in the circle of his courtiers. 4. Observare (frtim 
ipUadai) involves a mere negative notion, and denotes having 
regard for, in opp. to slighting ; yet is not, on this account, 
colere a stronger, observare a weaker term. Colere, indeed, 
involves more palpable activity, operam; whereas observar:; 
more tender regard, ^/ffl(em ; hence sometimes the one, somi'- 
times the other, is the stronger expression. 5. Adorare is 
tiie most general expression for any sort of worship ; whereas 
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veneratio consists more in gestures, precatio in words. 6. 
Reveremur validas auctoritates ; admiramur raras virtutes ; 
suspicimus eoccellentia dignitate. At the same time it appears 
to me, that the reverens is in a state of silent awe ; the admir- 
vans with the expression of loud, or at least visible enthu- 
siasm ; the sitspicienSy under the image of one looking up to 
another with a humble feeling of his own inferiority. Revereri 
refers especially to moral ; admirari, to intellectual and moral ; 
suspicerey to any, even adventitious, pre-eminences, (ii. 185.) 

Yerres, see Sm. 

Versicolor, see Varius. 

Versutus, see Astutm. 

VeRTERE 5 TORQUERE ; CONVBRTERE ; InVERTEBE ; 

Pervertere. 1. Vertere means to turn, that is, to move 
any thing in order to give it another position or situation, like 
Tpiireiv ; torquere (from rpliccu, arpcicTjc^) to twist, that is, in 
order to move a fixed point, like arpifffeiv. 2. Convertere 
means, either to turn in a body, with reference to those actings 
as, for instance, Ut paene terga convertant ; or, with reference 
to the action, to turn completely ; whereas invertere means, to 
turn only half round, so that the reverse side of the thing 
turned is exposed; lastly, pervertere means to turn upside 
down, so that the thing turned becomes useless, or falk to the 
ground, (v. 289.) 

Verutum, see Missile. 

Yesanus, see Amans. 

Vestis; Vestitus; Vestimentum; Amictus; Amicu- 
LUM ; CuLTus ; Habitus. 1. Vestis (from vas, Goth. 
wastjan) is the most general expression, and denotes some- 
times the whole clothes; vestitus, sometimes only a single 
article of dress, vestimentum. Vestem mutare denotes, to go 
into mourning ; vestimenta mutare, to shift one^s clothes. 2. 
Vestis and vestimentum denote the clothes which cover the 
body, as necessary or decent; amictus and amiculum (from 
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ambi and jacere) the cloak or mantle which covers the under- 
clothing^ for the sake of warmth or of ornament ; amtctus^ the 
whole of the over-clothing ; amiculum^ a single article, as a 
mantle. Tac. 6. 17. Feminae saepius hneis amictibus velan- 
tur, partemque vestitus superioris in manicas non extendunt. 
Curt. v. 1^ 38. Sil. It. vii. 447. 3. Culttis and Imbitus have a 
wider meaning than vestis ; cidttbs (occulere) whatever belongs 
to dress^ girdle, hat, ornaments, arms, &c. ; habitus^ whatever 
belongs to the exterior in general, cleanliness, mode of dress- 
ing the hair, carriage of the body, &c. Suet. Caes. 44. Dicam 
ea, quae ad formam et habitum et cultum et mores pertinebant. 
Cal. 52. Vestitu calceatuque caeteroque habitu. (v. 209.) 

Vetare ; Interdicere. Vetare means to forbid by 
virtue of the law, in opp. to jubere; whereas interdicere^ to 
forbid, by virtue of official authority, in opp. to addicerey per- 
mittere. 

Vetebnus, see Antiqmts. 

Yetula, see Anus, 

Vetus ; Senex ; Grandjbvus ; LoNGiEvus ; Senecta ; 
Senectus ; Senium. 1. Vetm homo {hog) denotes an old 
man, from the fiftieth year of his life, in opp. to juvenis, a 
young man, like ylpcui;; whereas senex {ava^'i otIvovq Ixwvt) 
an old man from his sixtieth year, with the accessory notion 
of his being worthy of respect, like irpcajSuriic ; lastly, gran- 
davus and long<Bvus denote a very aged man, who has already 
exceeded the usual duration of life, and who is, consequently, 
somewhere about eighty or upwards. 2. Senecta denotes old 
age indifferently, merely as a period of life; senectus, as a 
venerable and experienced age, that commands respect and 
indulgence ; senium^ the infirm and burdensome age, which is 
to be looked upon as a disease, (iv. 89.) 

Vetus, Vetustus, see Antiquus and Puer. 

Via, see Iter. 

ViBRARE, see Librare. 
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ViciNus; FiNiTiMus; Confinis. Vidni {oIkhoi) are 
neighbours, in reference to house and yard ; whereas finitimi 
and confines, with reference to the boundaries of the land ; 
finitimi, in a one-sided relationship, as the neighbours of 
others, who dwell near their boundaries, in a mere geogra- 
phical sense ; confines, in a mutual relationship, as opposite 
neighbours, who have boundaries in common, with the moral 
accessory notion of friendship associated with neighbourhood. 
The finitimi are finibus diremti ; whereas the confines are conr- 
finio conjuncti. (v. 181.) 

VicissiM ; Invicem ; Mutuo. Vicissim (from bIkoZw) 
denotes, like alternately and in turns, a successive ; invicem 
and mutuo, like reciprocally and in return, a mutual acting 
and suffering between two persons or things ; invicem, more 
with reference to mutual actions; mutuo, to mutual states, 
(vi. 402.) 

ViCTUs, see Vita. 

ViDERE ; Cernere ; Spectare ; Intueri ; Conspi- 
cere; Adspicere ; Adspectus ; Conspectus ; Obtutus. 
1. Videre and cernere denote seeing, as perceiving by the 
organ of sight ; videre (JiSsXv) as perception in general^ in opp. 
to an obstruction of the view, like 6p^v ; cernere {Kplvtiv) 
especially as a clear perception, in opp. to a transient or dim 
view; whereas spectare, intueri, tueri, and contueri, denote 
looking, as a dwelling of the eyes upon an object; spectare 
means, quietly to fix the eye upon an object that interests the 
understanding, and dwell upon it as upon a theatrical repre- 
sentation, like decKrOai; whereas intueri (from aroxaZoftai) to 
fix the eye upon something that strikes the fancy or soul, as 
to contemplate, dccupcTv. Cic. Fam. vii. 1. Neque nos qui 
haec spectavimus, quidquam novi vidimus. 2. Inttieri denotes 
merely to contemplate attentively; contueri, to gaze upon 
fixedly, keenly, and with eyes widely opened. 3. Conspicere 
means to descry, that is, to get sight of an object of one^s 
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self, and generally of an unexpected object; whereas adspir- 
cere means to look at, that is, to cast one's eye upon an object, 
whether consciously or not. 4. Adspectua has an active 
meaning, as the looking at; conspecttiSy a passive meaning, as 
the sight of, that is, the appearance, the view ; obtutus has a 
neutral sense, as the look. Suet. Tib. 43. Ut adspectu defi- 
cientes Ubidines excitaret ; comp. with Cal. 9. Tumultuantes 
conspectu suo flexit ; and with Cic. Orat. iii. 5. Qui vultum 
ejus cum ei dicendum esset, obtutumque oculorum in cogi- 
tando probe nosset. (iv. 305.) 

ViERE, see lAgare, 

ViGENs; Vegetus; Vividus; Vivus; Animans; Vi- 
TALis; ViVAX. 1. Vigem (ai^ai) denotes a man, both in 
body and mind, fresh and in full strength ; vegetus, one, in a 
mental sense, on the alert and animated ; vividus (from i\vQ ? 
or from vis ?) one, in a moral sense, full of life and energy. 
Liv. vi. 22. Exactae jam aetatis Camillus erat . . . sed vege- 
tum ingenium in vivido pectore vigebat, virebatque integris 
sensibus. 2. Vivus (Goth, quiws) means living, in opp. to 
dead ; animans, possessing life, in opp. to inanimate. 3. Vi- 
talis means long-lived ; vivaWy tenacious of life. (iv. 445.) 

Vigil ; Insomnis ; Exsomnis. Vigil denotes the state 
of being awake as positive, and involves consciousness and 
will, and the appUc^ion of vital energy, hke aypxmvog; 
whereas insomnis and exsomnis, only negatively, as sleepless, 
avTTvoQ ; but the insomnis cannot sleep ; the exsomnis will not 
sleep. Tac. Ann. i. 65. Cum oberrarent tentoriis insomnes 
magis quam pervigiles. Veil. P. ii. 88. Maecenas ubi rem 
vigiliam exigeret, sane exsomnis. Hor. Od. iii. 7, 6. Frigidas 
noctes non sine multis insomnis lacrimis agit; comp. with 
25, 7. Non secus in jugis exsomnis stupet Evias; or Virg. 
^n. ix. 167, with vi. 556. (iv. 444.) 

Villa; Fundus; PrjEdium; Ager; Campus; Rus; 
Arvum. 1. VtUa (dimin. of ?8oc) denotes a country-house, 
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usually with a real estate ; fundua, a real estate^ usually with 
a countiy-house ; prmdium^ sometimes a countiy-house, some- 
times a real estate^ like landed property. At the same time 
villa is an architectural term ; fundus^ an economical term ; 
prmdiumj a juridical term. Cato^ R. R. 3. Ita asdifices^ ne 
villa fundum quaerat^ neve fundus villam. 2. Villa, fandus, 
ond pnedium, suppose a proprietor, likejpor^to; whereas agery 
arvum, ruSy and campus, are thought of without reference to 
a proprietor, ]ikepar8, 8. Affer and campus denote the fields 
whether cultivated or not; ager {aypog) the open fields in 
opp. to ground that is built upon, or planted with trees, con- 
sequently in opp. to urbs, oppidum, vicus, hortusy silva, like 
aypog; whereas campus (k^ttoc) denotes the low-lands and 
plains, like weSiovy consequently in opp. to the high-lands^ 
mons and coUis; Cic. Div. i. 42. N. D. ii. 60. Colum. i. 2. 
Herenn. iv. 18, 25. Curt. viii. 1, 4. 4. Rus and arvum denote 
the corn-field; rus {ipoTog) in opp. to the viUage or the town, 
like apovpa ; arvum, in opp. to pasture-lands and plantations, 
consequently in opp. to pabulum, pascuum, pratum, olivetumy 
Sail. Jug. 95. Cic. N. D. i. 45. Plant. True. i. 2, 47. Hor. 
Ep. i. 16, 2, like aporog. Cic. Fr. ap. Quintil. iv. 2. Fundum 
habet in agro Tiburino Tullius paternum. Orat. iii. 33. De 
fundo emendo, de agro colendo. Tac. 6. 26. Arva per annos 
mutant, et superest ager. (iii. 5.) 

Yincere; Superare; Opprimere. 1. Vincere {eIkhv} 
or ajKag, dvayKaZeiv ?) means, to drive an adversary from his 
place, like vik^v ; superare, to win a place from an adversary, 
like vwepPaX\e<T0ai. The vincens has more to do with living 
objects, with enemies ; the superans with inanimate objects, 
with difficulties. Tac. Ann. i. 25. Invictos et nuUis casibus 
superabiles Romanos. 2. Evincere denotes especially the 
exertion and duration of the conffict; devincere, its conse- 
quence, and the completeness of the victory. 3. Vincere 
means to conquer by fighting; opprimere, without fighting. 
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by merely appearing^ in consequence of a surprisal, or of a 
decided superiority of forces. Cic. Mil. 11. Vi victa vis, vel 
potius oppressa virtute audacia est : and to the same purport, 
Muren. 15. Mithridatem L. Murena repressum magna ex 
parte, non oppressum reliquit. (iv. 278.) 

ViNciRE, see lAgare. 

Vincula; Catenae; Compedes; PEDiCiE; MANiCiB. 
Vincula {dyKoXri, from nectere,) are bands of any sort, as a 
generic term for cateruB, &c. like Sttrfioi ; catena are chains, 
whether for fettering or for other uses, like aXvaeig ; compedes 
(from ttISi?) for fettering in general, the hands or the feet ; 
pedicayirons for fettering the feet; mamcm, irons for fettering 
the hands. Tac. Ann. vi. 14. Celsus in vinclis laxatam cate- 
nam, et circumdatam in diversum tendens suam ipse cervicem 
perfregit. (iv. 284.) 

Vindicta; Ultio; Talio; Pcena; Mulcta; Casti- 
GATio; PuNiRi. 1. Vindicta (avaSlicTiic) is an act of justice, 
like avenging : ultio (dXaXKetv, aXl^eiv,) an act of anger, like 
revenge ; talio (rX^vat) an act of retaliation. 2. UltiOy vindi- 
cation and talio, take place in consequence of the supreme 
authority of an individual ; punitiOy mulctatioy and castiffatiOy 
in consequence of the demand of others ; pcena (toiv?), Trctva, 
wivofjLaiy) as a punishment which the violated and offended 
law demands, by any mode of suffering ; mukta dioKa^ai) as 
an amercement, which justice and equity demand as a com- 
pensation for injuries done, especially a fine ; castigatiOy as a 
chastisement, which may serve to improve the individual, 
especially a rebuke. Poena is for the general good ; mulcta, 
for the good of the injured party ; castiffatio, for that of the 
guilty party, (v. 249.) 3. Poenire means to punish, accord- 
ing to the principles of justice ; whereas puniriy in Cicero, to 
take vengeance into one's own hands. 

ViNOLENTUs, see Ebrietas. 

Yinum; Temetum. Vinum (o7voc) is the general and 
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usual; temetum (from taminia) the antiquated and poetical 
name for wine. 

ViOLARE, see Ladere. 

ViR, see Homo and Ptter, 

ViRGA, ViRGULTUM, See Rami. 

Virgo ; Puella ; Virago. Virgo is an unmarried 
woman^ whether young or old, in opp. to mtUiery like wapOi-- 
vog ; whereas puellay a young woman, whether married or not ; 
for instance, Nero's wife, Octavia, twenty years old, in Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 64, like Koptj ; virago, a masculine, strong, heroic 
young woman ; for instance, the Amazones, avriavcipae. 

Virtus; Innocentia; Honestas. Virtus [aprvrri) 
means virtue, as far as it shows itself in becoming and meri- 
torious actions ; innocerdiaj as far as it shows itself in blame- 
less, especially disinterested conduct ; iKmestas (xvoaerroc) a^ 
far as it shows itself in virtuous and noble sentiments, (vi. 
406.) 

Virtus, see Ferocia. 

Vis, see PoterUia, 

Viscera, see Caro. 

Vita; Salus; Victus. 1. Vita (oItoq) denotes the 
duration of life, in opp. to mors; whereas salus (from SXoc?) 
the safety of life, in opp. to interitus, ewitium, 2. Vita denotes 
the public ; victus y the private life of a man. Nep. Ale. 1. 
Splendidus non minus in vita quam in victu. (iv. 448.) 

Vitalis, see Vigens, ^ 

ViTiuM ; Menda ; Mendum ; Labes ; Macula. Vitium 
(from avarfi, orij,) denotes any fault ; menda {fxarri) a natural 
fault, especially of the body, a blemish, like (i\d(iri ; mendum 
a fault committed, especially in writing, a blunder or mistake, 
Uke afidprri/jLa ; labes (XJ/Btj) a degrading fault, a stain of 
ignominy, like Xvfiri ; macula (dimin. from fi&Kog) a disfiguring 
fault, a blot, Uke KfiX^c* (v. 319.) 

Vituperare, see Beprehendere. 
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ViVAx, ViviDus, aee Vivens, 

Virus, see Toxicum. 

Vivus, see Viffens. 

Yix ; ^6&E. Vup ($fca) means scarcely, and refers, like 
(r)(oXy, only to a thing that was near not taking place, in opp. 
to omnino non, Gic. Att. iiL 23; whereas agre means with 
much ado, like fioXig and fi6yiCf and refers to the agent, who 
is in a state of anxiety as to whether he shall succeed or fiul, 
in opp. to facile, Cic. Sen. 20. (iii. 94.) 

VocABULUM, see Verbum. 

VocARE, see Nominare. 

YociFERARi, see Clangere. 

VoLucRES ; AvES ; Alites. Volucres (firom cXc^cu) means 
whatever flies, including winged insects, like irrifvoc ; whereas 
aves and alites mean only birds; ams (aeroc) as a general 
term in natural history for any bird, like opvic ; oles (from 
ala) as a select expression only for a larger bird, like ociovoC) 
especially the eagle, and alites is used in the language of the 
augurs as a technical term for those birds whose flight must 
be observed and interpreted, in opp. to oscines, or those birds 
whose song and cry must be interpreted. Ovid, Art. Am. iii. 
410. Jovis in multas devolat ales aves. Hor. Od. iv. 2, 2. 4. 
Virg. Mn. xii. 247. Cic. N. D. ii. 64. (v. 207.) 

VOLUNTATE, SCC SpOflte. 

VoLUPTAS, see Cupido. 

VoRAGO; Vortex; Gurges. Vorago (opijxoc) and the 
poetical word, of foreign origin, barathrum, denote an abyss in 
water, which may be either in a pool, pond, or sea ; whereas 
vortex and gurges suppose water in motion ; vortex moves in 
a horizontal direction, so that its water turns in a circle, and 
hinders whatever swims therein from escaping ; gurges (from 
70P70C ? or yvpyadog ?) in a perpendicular direction, so that 
it drags down whatever comes into its eddy, into the depth 
below. Liv. xxviii. 30. Navis retro vortice intorta ; compare 

Hh 
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with xxiL 6. Deficientibus animis hauriebantur gmghibiis. 
(v. 155.) 

Vox, see Verbum. 

Yvi^iivn; Plaga; Ulcus; Cicatrix; Saucius. 1. 
Vulnus and plaga denote a wound from without ; vtdmis (fiom 
lanius?) by means of a weapon^ or other cutting instrument ; 
plaga, by means of any instrument carried with intention to 
injure ; whereas ulcus (oXo^^ a»X^,) means any open or sore 
place in the body^ that has begun to fester^ &c. ; cicatrix, the 
scar that is left when a wound is healed* Suet. Vit. 10. Ver- 
bera et plagas^ ssepe yulnera, nonnunquam necem repraesen- 
tantes adversantibus. Plin. H. N. xvL 12. Cek. viiL 4. 2. 
Vulneratus means wounded in general; saucing, so wounded 
as to be unfit for fightings and is the proper expression for 
those that are wounded in battle. Cic. Verr. L 27. Servi 
nonnulli vulnerantur ; ipse Rubrius sauciatur. (iv. 255.) 

VuLTUS, see Fades. 



THE END. 
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